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v  V  I 


PART  ONE 


I 


SUSANNE'S  position  was  rather  exalted.    One  foot  rested 
on  the  window  sill.    The  other  one  was  supported  by  the 
top  of  a  chair-back. 

Her  raised  hands  held  the  rod,  from  the  ends  of  which  the 
newly  ironed  curtains  fluttered  like  festive  white  streamers. 
She  reminded  one  of  a  tight-rope  performer.  But  such  a  lady 
should  smile  and  nod  to  the  public  as  though  she  were  in  a 
joyous  state  of  equilibrium  and  slightly  astonished  because  other 
people  did  not  choose  to  float  above  an  abyss  on  a  string. 
Susanne  did  not  smile.  There  were  two  deep  vertical  folds  in 
her  forehead.    Her  eyes  were  full  of  suspense  and  despair. 

Behind  her,  on  the  firm  floor,  stood  her  mother,  looking  on. 
She  had  stood  there  a  good  long  while  without  saying  a  word. 

With  her  left  hand  Susanne  took  hold  of  the  window-fastener 
and  tried  to  make  the  rod  fit.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  task. 
The  valance  flapped  against  her  face  and  blinded  her.  She 
moved  the  rod  back  and  forth  several  times  and  she  could  hear 
the  eyelets  scraping  against  the  hooks,  but  they  would  not  catch 
hold.  There  could  have  been  several  reasons  for  this.  For  in- 
stance, a  piece  of  the  curtain  might  cover  the  eyelets,  or  one  of 
the  hooks  might  be  bent.  Time  and  again  she  tried  without 
better  luck.  Then  she  began  to  get  tired.  Her  hand  shook. 
Keeping  her  head  bent  backward  for  such  a  long  time  made  her 
dizzy.  Her  foot,  supported  by  the  back  of  the  chair,  was  shak- 
ing a  little,  too.  She  lowered  the  rod  for  a  moment  and  let  it 
rest  on  top  of  her  head. 

Her  mother  stood  as  before,  in  perfect  safety,  saying  nothing. 
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After  a  while  Susanne  raised  the  rod  again  with  her  right 
hand.  She  went  about  it  with  the  utmost  care,  and  again  she 
could  hear  the  eyelets  touching  the  hooks.  Now  ...  no! 
Now  ...  oh,  no,  they  just  wouldn't!  A  piece  of  plaster 
broke  off  and  dropped  with  a  thud  on  the  window  sill. 

"Don't  stand  there  looking  at  me,"  Susanne  cried  irritably. 
Perspiration  appeared  on  her  forehead. 

"Can't  I  even  look  at  you?"  her  mother  asked  sarcastically. 

"You  should  help  me  instead  of  glaring  at  me  like  that." 

"Glaring  ...  do  you  say  that  I  glare?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  glare  .  .  .  you  glare  like  a  cow."  Susanne 
reached  upward  with  all  her  might.  The  shaking  of  her  foot 
set  the  whole  chair  trembling.  The  eyelets  rasped  against  the 
hooks,  but  they  would  not  catch  hold. 

"Did  you  say  glare?"  her  mother  repeated,  crossing  the  floor. 

Then  the  crisis  came.  Susanne  knew  that  if  she  turned  the 
rod  sideways,  the  curtains  would  be  wrinkled  so  that  they 
would  have  to  be  ironed  again.  She  also  knew  that  she  did  not 
have  the  strength  left  to  bend  her  right  knee  slowly  until  her 
left  foot  found  the  seat  of  the  chair — the  only  way  of  saving 
the  curtains.  Then  she  grew  desperate  .  .  .  flung  the  curtain 
rod  into  the  centre  of  the  room  .  .  .  leapt  across  the  back  of 
the  chair  .  .  .  and  landed  on  the  floor  with  an  awkward 
thump.  While  still  in  the  air,  she  heard  her  mother  cry  out 
.  .  .  the  rod  had  struck  her  on  the  head. 

Hjalmar  and  Helene  came  running  in  and  stopped  in  the 
doorway,  stiff  with  fright. 

"Mother  .  .  .  mother! "  Susanne  cried. 

Blood  was  streaming  down  Fru  Drewes'  face.  She  sat  on 
the  floor,  in  the  manner  of  a  child,  with  her  legs  stretched  out 
in  front  of  her.  She  didn't  say  a  word.  She  merely  wiped  her 
cheek  with  one  hand.  Then  she  stared  at  the  red,  sticky  stuff 
on  her  fingers.  Her  own  blood!  She  looked  again.  It  was 
as  if  she  were  puzzled  at  discovering  she  had  blood  in  her  body. 

When  she  spoke  at  last,  her  tone  was  peculiarly  dispassionate. 
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"Go  call  your  father,  Hjalmar  ...  go  over  to  the  bakery 
and  tell  your  father  to  come  here  at  once." 

After  that  she  remained  in  the  same  childish  position,  wiping 
her  face  and  looking  at  h,er  hand. 

Drewes,  the  baker,  came  running  .  .  .  the  children  knew 
so  well  the  soft  thudding  of  his  slippers  along  the  corridor.  He 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  short  and  broad,  all  in  white,  with 
bare  arms  on  which  the  muscles  quivered  slightly.  His  sharp 
eyes  turned  alternately  toward  Susanne  and  toward  his  wife. 
He  was  excited  to  begin  with,  and  now  he  sought  an  outlet  for 
his  excitement.  But  he  knew  his  own  temper  and  tried  feebly 
to  restrain  himself.    He  spoke  slowly  and  quietly: 

"What's  the  matter,  Mother?  Did  you  fall  down?  You 
seem  to  be  bleeding?" 

Fru  Drewes  raised  her  blood-smeared  hand  and  pointed 
toward  Susanne.  That  was  enough.  Drewes  walked  toward 
his  daughter  with  steps  that  made  the  floor  shake  beneath  him. 
He  was  like  an  eager  dog  that  starts  up  when  you  cry  "Sick 
'em ! "  without  stopping  to  discover  what  it  is  being  sicked  on. 

"So  it's  you!  I'll  teach  you!"  He  seized  her  shoulders 
and  pushed  her  roughly  against  the  wall. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  it  ...  I  dropped  it!"  Susanne 
screamed. 

"So  you  dropped  it  ...  so  that's  what  you  did!  Well, 
I'll  teach  you ! "  Drewes  did  not  know  what  had  been  dropped, 
and  didn't  care.  He  had  seen  his  wife's  accusing  hand.  And 
he  shook  Susanne  as  if  he  meant  to  shake  her  head  loose  from 
her  body.  She  was  his  favorite  daughter,  but  he  had  forgot- 
ten it.   At  that  moment  she  was  only  something  to  shake. 

"She  threw  it  right  at  my  head,"  Fru  Drewes  said.  "If  the 
pins  had  hit  my  eyes,  I  would  have  been  blind  now." 

Blind?  Drewes  understood  that  he  must  use  more  forcible 
methods,  and  he  began  to  cuff  the  girl  with  his  clenched  fists, 
more  and  more  excitedly.  Hjalmar  and  Helene  ran  away 
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crying.    Fru  Drewes  got  up.    The  scratch  on  her  cheek  was 
not  bleeding  any  longer. 
"That'll  do!"  she  said. 

Drewes  heard  her,  but  thought  it  right  to  keep  on  a  while 
longer.  Blind!  If  Andrea  actually  had  been  blinded,  then  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  kill  Susanne  outright.  "Can't 
you  act  decently?  Can't  you  .  .  .  answer  me?  I'll  teach 
you!" 

Susanne  used  hands  and  elbows  to  shield  herself,  but  his 
firm  little  fists  broke  down  all  resistance. 
"Stop  it!"  Fru  Drewes  said. 

He  let  Susanne  go  and  walked  back  across  the  floor.  His 
excitement  had  found  an  outlet.  "What  was  it  she  threw  at 
your  head?" 

"She  stood  on  the  window  sill  .  .  .  and  I  wasn't  saying 
a  word  .  .  .  and  then  she  began  to  tell  me  I  glared  at  her 
•  .  .  glared  at  her  like  a  cow  .  .  .  and  she  threw  the  rod 
right  at  my  head  .  .  .  that  heavy  rod  with  all  those  pins." 

"But  she  might  have  dropped  it." 

"Dropped  it?    Didn't  I  tell  you  that  she  threw  it?" 

Susanne  stopped  her  sobbing  for  a  moment:  "I  didn't  mean 
to." 

Fru  Drewes  held  out  her  hand,  and  her  husband  saw  the 
blood  on  it.  But  now  he  was  like  a  tired  and  unwilling  dog 
that  pretends  not  to  understand  the  urgings  of  his  master. 
He  merely  turned  toward  his  daughter:  "You  didn't  mean 
to?    No,  of  course,  you  are  never  lacking  in  excuses." 

"What's  the  use  of  all  that  temper?  You  must  learn  to 
check  it  in  time  .  .  .  won't  you,  darling?" 

To  her  dismay,  Fru  Drewes  realized  that  the  game  was  up 
for  the  time  being.  Her  husband  had  grown  soft  as  dough 
when  it  begins  to  rise.  She  could  hear  the  pity  in  his  voice: 
"Darling!"  In  another  moment  he  would  go  over  and  begin 
to  pet  the  girl.  She  turned  toward  Susanne  with  a  command: 
"Take  down  those  curtains  and  give  them  another  ironing. 
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And  when  you  are  done  with  that,  you'll  practice  two  hours." 
Fru  Drewes  beat  the  table  with  her  knuckles. 
"I  can't  do  it!" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  the  father  said.    "Why  can't  you?" 

"Get  back  to  the  bakery,"  Fru  Drewes  said.  "I  can  get 
along  very  well  without  your  help."  Her  husband  fawning 
before  that  child  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

The  heavy  little  man  in  white  turned  helplessly  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  like  a  sack  of  something  that  is  being  pushed 
into  place.  He  ought  to  be  angry  with  Andrea  now.  But 
it  was  no  use  ...  his  wife  was  too  much  for  him.  During 
the  twenty-three  years  of  their  marriage  she  had  always  had 
the  upper  hand.  She  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  unbreak- 
able wall.  Suppose  he  reached  out  his  fists  to  grab  her  .  .  . 
they  would  drop  as  though  they  were  withered.  She  was 
small  and  not  very  strong  .  .  .  but  what  a  look  she  had  in 
her  eyes! 

"I  just  came  from  the  bakery.  You  sent  for  me  yourself. 
And  I  am  going  back  there  ...  so  you  don't  need  to  .  .  ." 
He  tried  to  look  the  master  but  his  eyes  went  off  at  a  tangent 
and  fell  on  his  daughter  down  on  the  floor  pulling  pins  out 
of  the  curtains.  She  had  not  forgotten  his  slaps.  "And  when 
you're  through,  you'll  practice  two  hours." 

He  slunk  out  through  the  long  corridor  and  descended  like 
a  thunderstorm  on  the  workers  in  the  bakery.  He  knew  where 
to  get  back  his  self-respect  after  losing  it  at  home. 


\ 


II 

SUSANNE  picked  up  her  notes,  went  over  to  the  window 
and  began  to  turn  the  leaves  pensively.  The  street 
pavement  still  was  wet  and  shiny  after  the  deluge  that  had 
descended  during  the  afternoon.  A  real  May  rain.  Now  the 
trees  and  shrubs  would  turn  green  very  soon.  And  then  their 
fragrance  would  drift  across  the  street,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing when  she  opened  the  door  to  the  shop  and  shook  out  the 
door-mat.  The  sky  glowed  deeply  blue  behind  the  black 
branches  of  the  huge  trees.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  .  .  . 
just  the  time  for  a  fine  walk  along  the  shore  .  .  .  but  of  that 
there  could  be  no  question  now.  Two  hours  of  practice,  and 
then  bed.  She  chose  the  "Carnival  at  Venice"  and  sat  down  at 
the  piano.  Slowly  and  laboriously  the  notes  emerged  from 
beneath  her  fingers.  They  should  have  been  small  and  light 
and  bright  .  .  .  she  knew  it  well  enough,  but  could  not  make 
them  come  that  way.  The  first  time  she  had  heard  that 
melody  was  at  the  circus,  where  a  clown  played  it  on  bottles 
and  flutes  and  bells  and  such  things.  He  knew  how  to  do  it! 
And  suddenly  it  was  as  if  Susanne  had  become  inspired  by 
that  memory  ...  a  few  bars  tripped  along  as  they  should. 
She  listened  in  surprise,  took  her  hands  from  the  keys  and 
started  all  over  again.  Yes,  that  was  the  right  way.  But 
when  she  tried  to  make  it  still  better,  she  fell  back  into  the 
old  tedious  rut.  She  tried  to  think  of  the  clown  again,  but  he 
eluded  her.    She  could  only  plod. 

There  was  not  the  vestige  of  an  accusation  against  her 
parents  in  her  mind.    They  were  what  they  were  and  could 
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not  be  imagined  as  anything  different.  She  conceived  of  her 
parents  as  a  sort  of  natural  force,  and  you  don't  find  fault 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  You  don't  get  angry  at  the  light- 
ning when  it  strikes  your  house,  and  you  do  not  accuse  the 
wind  because  it  buffets  you.  No,  you  invent  a  lightning  rod 
or  you  humbly  seek  shelter  from  the  wind.  Susanne  regretted 
having  used  that  word  "glare,"  but  she  could  see  no  deeper 
explanation  for  the  rumpus,  and  simply  vowed  to  be  more 
careful  next  time.  It  would  not  be  easy,  for  she  had  inherited 
some  of  her  father's  quick  temper.  He  was  quick-tempered 
.  .  .  she  had  often  heard  people  say  so  .  .  .  Now  a  couple 
of  bad  days  were  in  store  for  her  .  .  .  three,  or  even  four, 
perhaps  .  .  .  when  her  mother  hardly  would  speak  to  her, 
and  her  father  and  the  children  would  sneak  in  little  friendly 
nods  behind  her  mother's  back.  They  would  be  hard  days, 
but  things  would  be  better  afterwards.  Thank  heaven  that 
the  dance  on  St.  John's  Eve  was  so  far  off  .  .  .  five  weeks 
almost.  By  that  time  everything  would  be  forgotten  .  .  . 
unless  some  new  disaster  occurred  in  the  meantime! 

Suddenly  Susanne  began  to  regard  all  this  in  an  entirely 
new  way.  It  was  as  if  something  had  broken  inside  her  .  .  . 
in  her  chest  ...  in  her  heart,  perhaps.  She  found  it  hard 
to  breathe  and  her  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tears.  It  was 
simply  not  to  be  borne  I 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  Everything  outside 
had  taken  on  a  darker  tone.  The  people  walked  very  quietly 
along  the  street.  The  sunset  glow  was  reflected  in  the  church 
windows. 

That  coarse,  thick-set  man  .  .  .  how  dared  he  strike  her? 
And  so  violently  at  that.  With  her  brow  pressed  against 
the  pane,  Susanne  began  to  sob.  Her  sobs  were  caused  by  self- 
pity  and  defiance,  but  also  by  the  breaking  up  of  something 
inside  her  that  had  been  familiar  and  sweet.  Never  before, 
not  even  in  deepest  secrecy,  had  she  dared  to  call  her  father  a 
coarse  and  thick-set  man.   She  was  fond  of  him  because  he  was 
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her  father;  but  there  was  another  reason  ...  a  tiny,  wholly 
private  reason,  something  in  his  voice,  or  in  his  expression, 
when  he  talked  to  her.  Now  that  had  ended.  If  he  struck 
her  again,  she  would  not  take  it  meekly;  she  would  .  .  .  she 
would  .  .  .  her  hands  were  clenched,  and  her  heart  was 
beating  wildly. 

The  door  behind  her  opened,  and  she  turned  in  fright  .  .  . 
but  it  was  only  Hjalmar. 

"Mother  told  me  to  tell  you  that  you  can't  stop  playing  for 
such  a  long  time." 

Susanne  hurried  back  to  the  piano.  It  was  the  "Carnival 
at  Venice"  as  before.  She  began  from  the  beginning  and  tried 
to  be  as  careful  as  possible.  Hjalmar  stood  beside  her,  his 
elbow  resting  on  the  lid  of  the  piano. 

"Aren't  they  going  to  bed  soon?"  Susanne  asked. 

"I  think  they  will.  Father  keeps  yawning.  It's  funny 
that  you  can  talk  and  play  at  the  same  time." 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  easy.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  Father  and 
Mother  have  gone  upstairs." 

Susanne  hoped  her  parents  would  go  to  bed  soon,  because 
the  piano  could  not  be  heard  from  their  bedroom.  The  brother 
promised.  He  continued  to  lean  against  the  piano,  and  a 
friendly  calm  seemed  to  emanate  from  his  boyish  stolidity.  He, 
too,  had  begun  to  yawn. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  light  the  candles?"  he  asked. 

"No,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"If  Mother  finds  out  that  you  play  without  looking  at  the 
notes,  she'll  get  mad." 
"The  old  cow!" 

"Ye-es,"  Hjalmar  laughed,  "but  what  does  that  help?  Now 
I'll  get  the  matches,  and  I'll  see  if  .  .  ."    He  shuffled  out. 

Susanne  saw  that  he  was  right.  Her  mother  had  forbidden 
her  to  play  without  notes,  and  the  room  was  almost  dark. 

Hjalmar  returned  and  lighted  one  of  the  candles  on  the 
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piano.    At  the  same  time  he  whispered:  "They're  going  up- 
stairs, but  it  won't  help." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  Mother  said t that  she  would  leave  the  door  to  the 
stairs  open,  so  that  she  could  hear  if  you  went  on  playing." 

"She'll  soon  go  to  sleep,"  Susanne  said  doggedly. 

"Yes  ...  oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  she  is  taking  a  hot 
bath  before  going  to  bed.  The  tub  is  in  the  bedroom,  and 
Helene  is  carrying  up  hot  water  from  the  bakery." 

"So-o!"    Susanne  pressed  her  lips  together. 

Hjalmar  hung  on  the  piano  a  while  longer.  Then  he  said 
quietly,  as  if  merely  stating  a  fact:  "You've  been  crying." 

Susanne  shook  her  head  in  feeble  protest  and  played  on. 

"You  shouldn't  cry  ...  it  doesn't  pay." 

But  at  that  very  moment  Susanne  wanted  to  cry.  She 
struggled  against  it  with  all  her  might,  but  the  tears  could 
not  be  held  back. 

"And  now  you're  crying  again,"  her  brother  said. 

She  raised  one  hand  from  the  keys  and  pushed  him  away. 
"Go  back  to  the  others,"  she  said. 

"It  doesn't  pay  to  cry,"  he  insisted,  sliding  back  and  forth 
in  his  slippers.  Suddenly  he  stopped  behind  her  chair,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  kissed  her  awkwardly  on  the  cheek. 
Then  he  jumped  back  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  something 
terrible.  Kissing  was  a  rare  thing  among  the  Dreweses.  But 
when  he  noticed  that  Susanne  wasn't  angry  he  continued  his 
argument:  "It  doesn't  pay.  They  want  us  to  cry  .  .  .  that's 
what  they're  after  .  .  .  and  why  give  them  the  pleasure?  I 
don't  cry,  no  matter  what  they  do  to  me." 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  stand  it — it  never  ends." 

"I'll  end  it,"  Hjalmar  said  proudly,  pushing  both  hands 
into  his  pockets.  "Next  fall,  as  soon  as  I'm  confirmed,  it's 
good-bye  to  here  for  Hjalmar." 

"And  where  will  you  go  ? " 

"Father  wants  me  in  the  bakery  .  .  .  but  he's  fooling 
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himself.  First,  I'll  ship  for  a  year  to  get  a  chance  to  look 
around.  If  I  get  tired  of  it,  I'll  go  into  a  machine  shop.  If  I 
only  can  get  to  sea,  I  can  do  what  I  please.  I'll  write  home 
from  Africa  or  Australia  .  .  .  and  do  you  think  the  old  man 
will  have  the  courage  to  refuse  anything  I  ask  for?    No,  sir!" 

Susanne  gazed  in  surprise  at  her  brother,  with  all  his  plans 
in  perfect  shape. 

"Well,  you  can  do  it,"  Susanne  said,  her  tears  dripping 
down  on  the  keys.    "You're  a  boy." 

"Boy,  you  say?  If  I  were  you,  I  could  do  it  much  more 
easily." 

"I  have  to  keep  the  books  .  .  .  that's  why  they've  let  me 
study." 

"If  I  were  you,  I'd  let  the  books  rot,"  Hjalmar  said  tensely. 
"Go  away!  You're  grown  up  .  .  .  they  can't  do  anything 
to  you." 

Susanne  was  taken  aback  to  such  an  extent  that  she  forgot 
to  play.  Defiance  had  been  born  within  her,  but  no  manner 
of  using  it.  And  now  her  brother,  four  years  younger  than 
she,  was  giving  her  practical  advice.  Go  away  .  .  .  yes,  she 
could  do  that  .  .  .  get  a  job  of  some  kind.  Then  the  money 
spent  on  her  studies  would  be  wasted,  and  that  was  dread- 
ful, of  course  .  .  .  but  when  things  couldn't  be  stood  any 
longer  .  .  . 

Hjalmar  listened.  Then  he  replaced  her  hands  on  the 
keys.  "Play,"  he  said.  "They  are  moving  about  upstairs." 
And  he  struck  out  a  couple  of  notes  himself  to  help  along. 

"How  am  I  to  tell  them?" 

"Why,  straight  from  the  shoulder." 

"They'll  beat  me  to  death." 

"You'll  have  to  stand  that,"  Hjalmar  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  Having  thought  it  over  a  little,  he  added:  "No, 
not  quite  to  death  .  .  .  that's  more  than  he  dares."  Another 
pause,  and  then  he  said:  "I'll  be  with  you  when  you  speak 
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up  •  .  .  then  I'll  get  half  of  the  licking  at  least  .  .  .  and  I 
don't  care." 

Instinctively  Susanne  made  a  movement  as  if  to  lean  her 
head  against  Hjalmar's,  shoulder.  He  noticed  it,  and  it 
strengthened  his  desire  to  sacrifice  himself:  "I'll  stand  in  front 
of  you.  And  we'll  do  it  when  there  are  lots  of  people  in 
the  shop.  Then  he  won't  dare  to  strike  very  hard.  And  it'll 
be  Sunday,  which  also  helps." 

Susanne  thought  and  thought  while  striking  a  few  chords 
at  random. 

"What  do  you  say?"  she  burst  out  at  last,  breathlessly. 
"Suppose  I  do  it  tonight?" 

"Tonight?"  Hjalmar  repeated  pensively,  scratching  his  head. 

"I'll  tell  you  .  .  .  I'm  ready  for  it  now.  I  could  do  any- 
thing now  .  .  .  but  how  do  I  know  what  I  can  do  tomor- 
row?" 

"It's  a  funny  time  to  pick,"  the  boy  said,  with  a  yawn. 
"To  start  all  that  rumpus  now  .  .  .  and  you  can't  leave  until 
tomorrow  anyhow." 

"No,  but  if  I  only  can  get  it  out  of  me!"  Susanne  struck 
the  keys  violently  with  both  hands. 

"I'm  ready,"  Hjalmar  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

They  whispered  together,  their  faces  close  to  each  other. 
Then  Hjalmar  ran  over  to  Helene  in  the  corner  room.  She 
had  already  gone  to  bed,  but  she  followed  him  back  in  her 
nighty.  She  turned  pale  when  she  heard  what  was  up,  but  she 
did  not  oppose  their  plans.  "Who'll  keep  the  books?"  was 
all  she  said. 

They  agreed  that  Susanne  should  go  in  first  and  say:  "I'm 
not  staying  here  any  longer.  I'm  grown  up  now,  and  you 
can't  keep  me  from  going  away." 

When  she  had  said  that,  something  would  happen.  Their 
youthful  brains  could  not  imagine  just  what;  they  could  only 
see  angry  faces  and  hear  their  father's  heavy  steps  on  the  floor. 
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Then  Hjalmar  was  to  run  in  and  stand  in  front  of  Susanne. 
The  part  Helene  was  to  play  was  not  settled,  but  she  had  to 
be  with  them.  The  children  felt  that  together  they  would 
form  a  whole  army. 

They  opened  the  door  to  the  rear  hallway  cautiously  and 
began  to  climb  the  stairs,  placing  as  much  of  their  weight  as 
possible  on  the  banisters  in  order  to  prevent  the  stairs  from 
creaking.  Why  they  should  move  so  silently  was  not  clear  to 
them.  Perhaps  they  felt  their  fighting  strength  so  weak  that 
it  must  be  saved  for  the  moment  of  attack. 

Now  they  could  hear  their  parents'  voices,  because  the  door 
to  the  bedroom  stood  open.  The  parents  seemed  to  be  in  good 
humor.  Their  mother  was  laughing  her  quick,  shrill  laughter, 
and  their  father  responded  with  little  guffaws.  There  was 
something  about  "lemonade''  .  .  .  the  word  recurred  over 
and  over  again.  As  far  as  Susanne  could  understand,  her  father 
had  told  a  story  about  a  drunken  man,  and  now,  in  accordance 
with  his  habit,  he  was  repeating  the  high  lights  of  the  story: 
"Give  me  a  little  more  of  that  lemonade,  Lily!  .  .  .  No,  I 
guess  it  isn't  lemonade  you  want!"  Both  parents  gave  a  final 
laugh.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Susanne  climbed  a  few 
more  steps  until  her  head  was  above  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
There  she  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  and  made  a  threatening  ges- 
ture at  her  brother  and  sister,  both  of  whom  ducked  their 
heads  promply. 

"What  is  it?"  Hjalmar  whispered. 

"She  is  naked." 

"Entirely?" 

"Absolutely  naked." 

Hjalmar  pushed  ahead,  took  a  look  into  the  room,  and 
ducked  back.    Helene  did  not  move. 

The  children  hesitated  for  a  while.  Then  they  retired  the 
way  they  had  come.  Their  mother's  nakedness  was  like  a 
protecting  armor.  They  decided  to  postpone  their  action  until 
the  next  day.    Hjalmar  and  Helene  went  to  bed. 
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But  when  Susanne  was  alone  again,  she  was  seized  by  a 
strange  restlessness.  She  could  not  play  any  more  ...  no 
matter  what  happened.  A  moment  later  she  was  on  the  stairs 
again,  listening  to  the  voices  from  above.  Suddenly  she  heard 
her  own  name.  Had  they  noticed  that  the  piano  was  silent? 
Apparently  not.  With  beating  heart  Susanne  pulled  herself  up 
along  the  banisters  until  she  could  look  into  the  lighted  room. 
Her  mother  was  seated  in  the  shallow  tub,  pouring  the  steam- 
ing water  over  her  shoulders  with  evident  pleasure.  She  looked 
remarkably  strange  in  her  nakedness  .  .  .  rejuvenated,  pow- 
erful, unreal.  Susanne  thought  of  the  pagan  gods  about  whom 
they  had  read  in  their  text-books  .  .  .  Freya  ...  or  Pallas 
Athena  ...  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  herself  might 
look  like  that  without  clothes.  The  light  from  the  lamp  glis- 
tened on  the  fair  wet  skin.  The  arms  seemed  long  and  slen- 
der. The  neck  rose  proudly  between  two  nicely  rounded 
shoulders.  Susanne  realized  for  the  first  time  that  her  mother 
was  beautiful.  Such  a  thing  had  never  entered  her  mind  be- 
fore. A  mother  was  a  mother  .  .  .  neither  beautiful  nor 
ugly. 

To  be  spying  on  her  mother  just  then  filled  Susanne  with 
fright  and  remorse,  but  she  felt  that  she  had  a  certain  right 
to  overhear  what  concerned  herself. 

"Before  that  time  she  will  be  married,  I  suppose,"  her 
mother  was  saying. 

"Yes,"  her  father  agreed  in  the  ingratiating,  almost  humble 
tone  he  always  used  in  speaking  to  his  wife.  "She  will  soon 
be  old  enough.  You  never  think  of  it  until  it's  right  under 
your  nose.  We'll  soon  be  a  couple  of  old  folk,  Andrea  .  .  . 
he-he!" 

The  mother  made  no  reply.  She  splashed  the  water  a  little 
more  violently.  Her  husband  understood  that  he  had  dis- 
pleased her,  and  he  laughed  loudly  to  pass  it  over.  Then  he 
said  in  the  middle  of  a  yawn:  "But  I  can't  see  that  Susanne 
favors  any  one  in  particular.    She  thinks  she's  too  good  for 
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ordinary  people,  and  the  swells  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her." 

"Oh  .  .  •  it'll  come  out  all  right." 
"Yes,  it  will  come  out  all  right,55  Drewes  chimed  in. 
"There  is  somebody  she5s  interested  in  .  .  .  and  he  in 
her.55 

Susanne5s  heart  stood  still.  Who  could  that  be?  Her 
thoughts  searched  feverishly,  but  in  vain. 

"Oh,  is  there?55  Drewes  asked  eagerly,  kicking  the  feather 
mattress  into  a  better  position.  "Is  there  really?  You  have 
keen  eyes,  Andrea.  There  isn5t  much  that  escapes  you.  But 
I  haven5t  seen  anything.    Whom  do  you  mean?55 

"Hakon.55 

Now  it  was  the  baker's  turn  to  become  silent  ...  for  sev- 
eral seconds  Susanne  could  hear  him  breathe  heavily.  And 
he  had  stopped  kicking  the  mattress.  Then  he  began  to  speak 
in  a  peculiarly  thin  falsetto  which  he  produced  at  times  when 
plagued  by  difficult  problems.  At  such  times,  Susanne  knew, 
he  also  twisted  his  face  as  if  he  suffered  an  agony  of  pain. 

"Hakon?  I  must  admit  I5ve  never  thought  of  him  .  .  . 
not  for  a  moment.  You  never  think  of  a  blind  man  in  that 
connection  .  .  .  he-he!55 

Fru  Drewes  rose  with  a  force  that  sent  a  spray  of  water 
in  every  direction.  "What  does  it  matter  that  he  is  blind?55 
she  asked  sharply. 

"What  does  it  matter?  I  think  you  were  rather  scared 
of  growing  blind  this  very  afternoon  .  .  .  he-he!55 

Fru  Drewes  did  not  answer.  Her  husband  understood  that 
he  should  not  have  referred  to  her  accident  ...  at  least  not  in 
a  humorous  manner.  "No,  of  course,  it  doesn5t  matter  much 
at  the  hotel  whether  a  man  is  blind  or  not.  The  hotel  runs  it- 
self. And  his  father  is  still  alive,  besides,  and  can  live  for  a 
long  time  yet.  No,  you  are  quite  right,  Andrea  ...  it 
doesn5t  matter  very  much  that  a  man  is  blind,  if  he  also  is 
rich.    He  can  pay  for  the  use  of  other  people5s  sight.  But 
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I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  What  would  his  father 
say?  He  has  grown  rather  uppish  from  associating  with  all 
sorts  of  counts  and  barons." 

"A  pretty  face  can  work  wonders,"  Fru  Drewes  rejoined, 
rubbing  her  neck  energetically  with  the  bath  towel. 

The  baker's  resistance  was  overcome.  The  idea  of  a  blind 
person  was  against  his  own  robust  nature,  but  he  kept  his  ob- 
jections to  himself,  realizing  his  own  inferiority  on  most 
scores. 

"You  mustn't  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  regard  myself  as 
below  Sander  Riis  in  any  way  .  .  .  for  I  don't.  I  pay  my 
taxes,  and  he  pays  his.  He  is  rich  .  .  .  but  that  doesn't  mat- 
ter. I'm  not  a  poor  man  myself,  and  my  children  have  had 
a  good  education.  Susanne  graduated  from  high  school  and 
has  taken  a  commercial  course  besides.  I  don't  know  why  a 
blind  man  should  expect  more  than  that.  And  I  don't  think 
old  man  Riis  would  either.  He's  a  decent  fellow  .  .  .  buys 
a  lot  of  bread  from  us  .  .  .  thousands  of  crowns'  worth." 
The  baker  yawned  violently  and  was  about  to  lose  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  when  he  suddenly  recalled  a  certain 
point  that  had  aroused  his  particular  interest:  "And  as  you 
said  ...  a  pretty  face  can  work  wonders.  And  Susanne  is 
pretty  .  .  .  almost  beautiful." 

"Why  not  wholly  beautiful?"  Fru  Drewes  demanded  sarcas- 
tically. 

He  caught  the  rebuff  at  once  and  tried  to  beat  a  retreat. 
"I  did  not  say  that  she  was  pretty  in  my  opinion,"  he  re- 
marked scornfully. 

"She  has  always  been  your  pet.  Whatever  she  does  is  all 
right.  'Dear  little  Susanne'  .  .  .  'darling  Susanne'!"  The 
mother  had  her  nightgown  on  by  that  time  and  crossed  the 
floor  with  little  quick  steps. 

The  father's  voice  oozed  humility:  "I  only  repeated  what 
every  one  else  is  saying." 

"Every  one  else?" 
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"There's  that  old  doctor.  One  Sunday  he  came  here  to 
buy  coffee  cakes.  I  waited  on  him  myself,  and  then  I  said: 
'It's  funny  that  you  should  buy  such  things  yourself,  Doctor.' 
'Well,  I  do,'  he  said,  'but  today  I  might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home.  For  what  brings  me  here  is  not  your  cakes, 
but  your  fascinating  daughter.'  " 

Fru  Drewes  closed  the  bedroom  door  with  needless  force. 
The  voices  in  the  bedroom  grew  faint  and  distant.  Susanne 
tiptoed  down  the  stairs.  The  protracted  suspense  had  made 
her  so  weak  that  her  knees  bent  beneath  her.  She  blew  out 
the  candle  at  the  piano  and  began  to  walk  back  and  forth  in 
the  room.  Every  so  often  she  raised  both  arms  and  waved 
them  as  if  they  were  wings.  In  her  thoughts  she  really  did 
fly.  Her  heart  was  full  of  sweetness.  Her  lips  swelled  and 
curved  themselves  into  a  happy  smile.  The  match-box  was 
lying  on  the  corner  of  the  piano  where  Hjalmar  had  left  it. 
She  picked  it  up,  groped  for  a  match,  and  placed  it  against 
the  side  of  the  box.  She  wanted  so  badly  .  .  .  oh,  so  badly 
.  .  .  to  look  at  her  own  face  ...  to  have  just  one  look  at 
herself  in  the  mirror  over  in  that  corner.  If  she  lighted  the 
match  and  stood  still,  she  could  see  what  she  wanted.  But  she 
was  ashamed  ...  a  thousand  times  more  ashamed  than 
when  she  had  spied  on  her  mother.  And  she  didn't  dare  .  .  . 
it  couldn't  be  true  that  she  was  pretty.  They  had  said  so  only 
to  make  fun  of  her. 

Susanne  put  down  the  match-box  and  nodded  several  times 
.  .  .  yes,  that  was  the  truth  of  it.  But  nevertheless  she  kept 
on  walking  back  and  forth  in  the  dark  room,  tremblingly 
happy,  for  she  had  come  to  believe  it  true  that  she  was  pretty. 
Doctor  Holm  would  not  make  fun  of  her  ...  he  said  ex- 
actly what  he  meant;  had  a  reputation  for  doing  so. 

Susanne  raised  her  arms  above  her  head  and  tightened  her 
young  body  as  she  used  to  do  when  about  to  dive  into  the 
water.  Shortly  afterward  she  went  to  the  corner  room  and 
began  to  undress  without  lighting  a  candle.    But  she  did  not 
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go  right  to  bed.  She  sat  down  by  the  little  table  and  rested 
her  head  in  her  hands.  A  wet  wind  soughed  through  the 
trees  in  the  cemetery.    The  open  window  rattled  a  little. 

Helene  woke  up,  stared  at  her  for  a  while,  and  then  whis- 
pered: "Don't  worry  about  it." 

"I  don't  ...  I  am  just  sitting  here  awhile." 

"It  doesn't  pay."    Helene  sighed  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

Susanne  remained  as  before,  her  head  resting  in  her  hands. 
"Your  fascinating  daughter!"  And  then  Hakon  .  .  .  the 
blind  Hakon  .  .  .  could  it  really  be  true? 


Ill 


OUTWARDLY  Susanne's  life  changed  very  little.  She 
had  abandoned  her  plan  to  go  away.  She  sold  bread, 
kept  books  and  accepted  violent  scoldings  as  before.  But  in- 
wardly she  was  quite  different,  though  she  scarcely  knew  it 
herself.  The  butterfly  knows  nothing  about  the  chrysalis  from 
which  it  emerged.  It  is  the  same  way  with  young  people 
when  they  undergo  a  spiritual  change  .  .  .  the  former  con- 
dition simply  ceases  to  exist.  Nature  has  made  men  so  in 
order  to  prevent  too  violent  self-contradictions  within  their 
breasts.  How  could  the  bad  man  bear  the  thought  of  having 
once  been  good?  Or  how  could  the  good  man  live  knowing 
he  had  once  done  evil?  No,  it  would  not  work.  The  soul  of 
man  lives  in  a  house  with  many  rooms.  When  one  door 
opens,  another  one  shuts  .  .  .  and  only  faint  echoes  pass 
through  the  walls  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

Susanne  did  not  know  why  her  father  had  stopped  beating 
her.  All  he  did  now  was  to  stand  before  her,  frothing  and 
fuming,  while  he  made  the  muscles  on  his  upper  arms  perform 
a  regular  dance.  All  she  thought  was:  He  doesn't  dare!  She 
did  not  even  raise  her  elbows  to  ward  off  his  blows,  and  yet 
no  blows  were  struck.  On  the  contrary,  the  usual  "Susanne, 
darling"  was  heard  oftener  than  before.  "One  doesn't  do 
that  kind  of  thing,  Susanne,  darling!  What's  the  use  of 
being  so  hot-tempered?"  And  then  he  would  leave  again. 
Neither  did  her  mother  dare  to  do  anything,  although  pre- 
viously she  had  been  quick  enough  to  pinch  Susanne's  ear  lobes 
or  the  back  of  her  arm. 
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But  the  reason  why  her  parents  no  longer  laid  hands  on 
Susanne  was  that  her  glance  had  undergone  a  change  since 
that  evening  on  the  stairs.  In  that  glance  was  written:  I  am 
pretty !  They  could  not  read  the  writing,  but  they  were  aware 
of  a  secret  and  dangerdus  message. 

There  were  plenty  of  mirrors  in  the  shop  ...  in  the 
window  cases  .  .  .  between  the  shelves  back  of  the  counter 
.  .  .  and  above  the  desk  where  the  cash-book  was  lying  .  .  . 
But  all  these  mirrors  were  made  of  the  poorest  kind  of  glass 
.  .  .  and  were  full  of  spots  and  undulations  that  made  your 
face  and  eyes  look  hideous.  Susanne  did  not  consult  them 
very  often  .  .  .  only  once  in  a  while  when  she  felt  in  need 
of  it.  She  was  still  humble  about  the  gift  bestowed  on  her. 
When  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirrors,  she  did  not  think: 
How  pretty  I  am!  What  she  did  think  was:  So  that's  how 
you  look  when  you  are  pretty!  It  was  a  joyous  miracle,  but 
she  preferred  to  have  it  remain  a  secret  between  herself  and 
the  mirrors  .  .  .  and  perhaps  old  Doctor  Holm. 

Drewes's  bakery  was  on  Main  Street,  near  the  old  red- 
brick church,  and  next  door  to  the  biggest  and  finest  hotel 
in  the  town:  Riis's  Hotel.  The  location  could  not  be  better, 
and  there  had  been  a  bakery  on  that  property  as  far  back  as 
people  could  remember.  But  a  small  town  is  a  small  town 
after  all,  and  a  baker  in  such  a  town  will  never  rise  beyond  a 
certain  point.  It  is  hard  to  tell  why,  but  it  is  like  the  case  of 
fish  in  a  small  lake  .  .  .  they  cannot  grow  as  large  as  those 
in  larger  lakes.  But  Drewes  was  doing  well.  Recently  he 
had  put  a  new  roof  on  his  bakery,  and  Susanne,  his  eldest 
daughter  .  .  .  had  she  not  gone  through  high  school  and 
taken  a  commercial  course  besides?  The  latter,  to  be  sure, 
was  free  when  you  were  a  member  of  the  Craftsmen's  Guild. 

One  of  the  assets  of  the  bakery  was  its  proximity  to  Riis's 
Hotel.  Much  food  and  much  money  passed  in  exchange  be- 
tween those  two  houses.  Drewes  knew  how  to  appreciate  his 
connection  with  the  hotel.   When  a  large  order  arrived,  every 
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fibre  in  his  body  quivered  with  eagerness.  "AH  right!"  he 
would  cry,  and  then  begin  to  thunder  at  his  journeymen  and 
apprentices.  "Twelve  dozen  mixed  cakes  for  the  hotel. 
Damn  it,  man,  you  must  wash  your  paws  before  you  go.  Take 
that  large  basket,  you  fool.  Help  him,  Laurids.  What  in  hell 
do  you  stand  there  gaping  for?  To  the  hotel,  I  told  you. 
And  put  on  a  clean  cap  when  you  go  to  that  kind  of  place,  you 
slob!" 

"The  hotel!"  The  word  had  a  special  ring.  He  always 
received  the  hotel's  money  on  the  eighth  of  each  month  in 
person  and  held  on  to  it  for  a  moment,  breathing  deeply,  be- 
fore he  handed  it  over  to  Susanne.  "It's  from  the  hotel" 
he  would  say  solemnly.  Being  next  door  to  the  hotel  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  if  he  could  do  anything  in  re- 
turn, he  was  more  than  ready.  Never  had  he  said  that  the 
bakery  was  sold  out.  Never  had  he  received  an  order  with 
indifference.  Even  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
would  somehow  produce  what  was  wanted.  "All  right!"  he 
would  reply  and  then  filled  the  order  as  if  by  magic,  while  the 
whole  bakery  shook  with  profanity.  Once,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
when  the  trains  were  held  up  by  snow  and  an  army  of  seventy- 
two  people  suddenly  invaded  the  hotel,  he  managed  to  deliver 
the  required  amount  of  coffee-cake.  The  hotel  people  never 
realized  that  it  meant  sacrifice  on  the  baker's  part.  All  three 
children  had  to  help  in  the  bakery,  for  the  workers  were  free 
until  four  in  the  morning.  Drewes  rushed  about  bare-legged 
in  a  pair  of  shorts  and  list  slippers,  for  there  was  no  time  to 
put  on  any  clothes.  The  hotel  had  sent  in  an  order.  The 
milk  gave  out,  but  Drewes  managed  without  it.  As  long  as 
he  had  flour,  butter,  sugar,  and  a  hot  oven,  the  devil  himself 
could  not  prevent  him  from  baking  cakes  for  the  hotel. 

Could  it  really  be  possible  that  Hakon  Riis  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Susanne  and  that  the  two  of  them  might  marry? 
Drewes  pondered  this  frequently  while  at  work  in  the  bakery. 
Andrea  had  said  it,  and  she  had  a  keen  scent.    Drewes  had  to 
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smile.  He  wasn't  much  of  a  thinker;  he  left  the  thinking  to 
Andrea.  Her  face  had  told  him  that  the  marriage  would  be  a 
fine  thing;  and  so  he  regarded  it  in  that  way.  The  timid  ob- 
jection he  had  offered  <at  first — that  Hakon  was  blind — no 
longer  bothered  him.  "What  does  it  matter?"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  he  shook  his  head  in  reply. 

Sander  Riis  wore  black  every  day,  the  whole  year  around, 
as  if  he  were  giving  a  party  in  his  house.  And  so  in  a  sense 
he  was.  He  took  a  morning  walk  along  a  predetermined  route, 
down  to  the  harbor,  then  by  a  path  into  the  woods,  and  so  in 
a  wide  circle  back  home.  He  was  a  large,  square-cut  man, 
with  a  full  beard  that  was  quite  white,  and  with  glittering 
patent-leather  shoes  on  his  feet.  His  beard  and  the  points  of 
his  shoes  were  equally  stubbed.  His  false  shirt  fronts  and 
cuffs  were  shiningly  white.  He  was  a  man  whose  nature  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  dangerous  atmosphere  of  a  hotel. 
Of  course,  he  drank  steadily  from  breakfast  till  he  took  a  night- 
cap, but  that  was  a  purely  physical  matter  with  him.  No  one 
had  ever  seen  him  drunk.  He  sometimes  consumed  enormous 
quantities  of  liquor,  and  then  he  would  look  somewhat  flushed. 
But  his  legs  continued  to  function  pretty  well,  and  his  mind 
remained  clear. 

"I  think  that's  enough  for  today,"  he  might  say  with  a 
broad  smile,  when  somebody  tried  to  tempt  him  beyond  the 
limit.  A  handsome  man  .  .  .  with  a  suggestion  of  the  South 
about  him  .  .  .  his  beard  glisteningly  white,  but  the  eyebrows 
almost  black.  His  principles  may  not  always  have  been  above 
criticism,  but  then  .  .  .  whose  are?  But  they  were  firmly 
established  at  any  rate,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Sander 
Riis  always  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do.  If  an  employee 
made  a  mistake,  he  was  discharged  without  mercy.  But  one 
exception  was  as  firmly  established  as  the  rule  itself  .  .  .  the 
breaking  of  dishes  was  never  punished.  When  some  one  had 
dropped  a  pile  of  plates  on  the  floor,  and  the  offender  turned 
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pale  with  fear,  Riis  would  look  in  with  a  perfectly  calm  face 
and  merely  say:  "Don't  make  so  much  noise!" 

For  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  every  day  he  was  seated  at 
the  special  table  nearest  the  buffet.  Guests  of  particular  stand- 
ing would  join  him  there,  and  the  honor  was  a  mutual  one. 
Amiable  and  witty,  Riis  would  hold  the  floor,  expounding 
some  not-too-novel  idea  in  a  manner  that  made  it  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  listeners. 

"The  proposal  to  set  a  fixed  date  for  Easter  will  never  be 
accepted  in  our  country,"  he  might  say,  letting  his  shrewd 
glance  rest  for  a  moment  on  each  member  of  his  audience  of 
landowners  and  government  officials.  "First  of  all,  we  could 
never  agree  on  the  date.  Those  who  own  land  with  a  light 
soil  have  a  different  interest  from  those  who  own  heavier 
soil.  Furthermore,  decent  people  never  meddle  with  anything 
belonging  to  the  church.  I  don't  believe  in  anything  at  all 
myself,  and  I  never  go  to  church  except  for  funerals,  but  if 
any  one  wants  to  change  Christmas,  or  Easter,  or  Whitsun- 
tide ...  I  say  No.  That  is  my  religion.  I  hope  it  will  be 
enough  when  I  stand  before  my  Judge  .  .  .  provided  there 
is  a  Judge.  I  have  never  done  anything  in  particular  to  please 
Him,  but  I  have  never  offended  Him  either." 

His  listeners  thought  this  a  wise  and  worthy  speech.  They 
glanced  at  the  end  of  the  table,  where  the  tall,  square-cut  man 
was  seated,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  he  was  the  peer  of  the 
Lord.   And  they  were  proud  of  being  his  friends. 

Riis  never  let  himself  be  drawn  into  any  public  business, 
but  as  everything  important  began  or  ended  or  took  place  at  his 
hotel,  he  became,  nevertheless,  a  focal  point  of  the  city's  life. 
He  had  the  hall  needed  for  meetings,  and  he  had  in  his  well- 
stocked  cellars  what  makes  deliberations  run  smoothly.  In 
addition  he  had  innate  poise  and  charm.  Who  could  have 
surpassed  Riis  in  his  reception  of  their  Royal  Majesties,  when 
they  paid  a  visit  to  the  city?    He  knew  exactly  how  to  measure 
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out  each  salutation.  Compared  to  him,  the  Mayor  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  were  bunglers. 

The  city  owed  him  a  lot.  What  did  he,  in  return,  owe  to  the 
city?  Nothing  at  all.  fie  said  so  frequently,  but  without  any 
arrogance,  merely  as  a  man  stating  a  fact.  "My  hotel,"  he 
said,  "is  like  a  little  mill  that  grinds  out  money  instead  of  flour. 
If  I  moved  to  the  hills  and  woods  beyond  the  city  limits,  I 
would  be  a  richer  man.  I  am  the  only  man  in  town  who  pays 
a  voluntary  tax." 

He  had  a  son  named  Hakon,  whose  birth,  twenty-two  years 
before,  cost  his  mother's  life.  The  child  was  puny  and  feeble, 
but  managed  nevertheless  to  live.  When  he  was  six  or  seven 
years  old,  his  eyes  began  to  trouble  him.  Prominent  specialists 
were  consulted,  but  could  do  nothing.  From  his  thirteenth 
year,  Hakon  was  practically  blind. 

It  is  hard  on  any  father  to  have  a  blind  son,  but  it  was  par- 
ticularly hard  on  a  man  like  Sander  Riis.  It  was  even  rumored 
that  for  a  time  he  had  thought  of  vanishing  to  America,  like 
one  who  has  been  guilty  of  defalcation.  But  he  stayed  on. 
His  intense  will  to  live  made  him  feel  that  a  single  defect  is  no 
defect  at  all.  A  thousand  things  that  were  right  should  suffice 
to  make  up  for  the  one  thing  that  was  wrong.  He  could  even 
afford  to  make  a  minor  concession  to  public  opinion:  "My  son 
is  not  very  well,"  he  would  remark  casually  at  his  special 
table. 

"He  is  blind,  is  he  not?"  a  guest  might  suggest. 

Sander  Riis  would  shake  his  head  slowly  and  with  dignity. 
People  were  so  prone  to  exaggerate.  Heaven  knew  why. 
Out  of  jealousy,  perhaps.  "It  is  true  that  my  son's  eyes  are 
weak.  But  blind  .  .  .  oh,  no  ...  he  is  not  blind  ...  he 
can  see  quite  well.  Last  Sunday  I  played  a  game  of  chess 
with  him  as  it  was  turning  dark,  and  he  straightened  the  pieces 
when  they  were  out  of  place." 

In  that  manner  Riis  lied  to  his  guests  every  day  all  the  year 
around,  and  they  nodded  assent,  all  of  them  knowing  that  he 
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lied.  They  would  give  each  other  secret  glances:  "Now  he's 
beginning  on  his  son's  good  eyesight  again!"  For  it  had 
become  a  foible  with  the  powerful  hotel  owner  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  this  matter,  to  turn  it  and  twist  it,  as  one 
turns  an  egg  to  prevent  it  from  spoiling. 

Hakon  practically  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  their  large 
private  suite  in  the  wing.  He  and  his  father  did  not  even 
meet  regularly  at  meals.  But  unless  it  was  very  late,  Sander 
Riis  would  go  in  to  his  son  to  bid  him  good  night  and  sit 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Afterward  he  would  breathe 
heavily  before  going  to  bed. 

All  through  the  day  Hakon  tyrannized  Aunt  Vitte  and  the 
entire  hotel  staff.  Aunt  Vitte,  who  was  no  real  aunt,  belonged 
to  the  class  of  women  who  aren't  satisfied  until  they  have 
found  a  tyrant.  If  there  is  no  one  at  hand,  they  will  use  their 
love  to  train  one.  That's  what  Aunt  Vitte  had  done  with 
Hakon.  Often  when  he  had  treated  her  too  harshly,  she 
would  sigh  and  cry,  but  her  sorrow  was  on  the  surface  only. 
At  bottom  she  knew  that  she  craved  harsh  treatment.  As  it 
was,  she  was  all  kindness  and  self-sacrifice,  but  if  her  tyrant 
had  tried  to  slip  away  from  her,  she  would  quickly  have 
changed  into  a  mean  and  malicious  creature.  Thus  nature 
will  achieve  an  equilibrium  in  the  most  peculiar  fashion.  Aunt 
Vitte  began  her  day  by  knocking  at  Hakon's  door  .  .  .  no, 
she  really  began  it  with  a  feverish  palpitation  of  the  heart 
while  dressing.  In  what  humor  was  Hakon  today?  Was 
he  sick  or  well  ...  in  good  spirits  or  bad?  These  specu- 
lations made  her  so  nervous  that  she  recognized  the  symptoms 
almost  before  they  appeared.  She  was  a  little  old  woman  with 
very  thin  hair  and  a  pasty  gray  complexion. 

Her  hand  trembled  when  she  knocked  at  Hakon's  door. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  to  the  minute,  on  a  June  day  toward  the 
end  of  the  month.  No  answer.  Cautiously  she  turned  the 
door-knob  ...  it  was  possible  that  Hakon  might  have  got 
up  and  gone  out  without  being  noticed.    She  pulled  the  door 
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ajar  and  called  out  "Good  morning !"  in  as  gay  and  cordial 
a  tone  as  her  nervousness  would  permit.  Not  a  sound.  Then 
she  slipped  across  the  floor  with  raised  elbows.  No  head  on 
the  pillow  ...  he  must  have  gone  down  to  the  garden. 

She  raised  the  shades  and  began  to  scold  when  she  saw  the 
disorder  in  the  room.  "One  might  think  that  some  wild  beast 
had  been  in  here.  And  he's  too  big  a  boy  not  to  know  that 
he  should  straighten  out  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  before  hanging 
it  up.  There's  his  new  tie  in  a  lot  of  water  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
what's  that?  Money  .  .  .  hundred-crown  bills!  Good 
Lord  .  .  .  has  he  begun  to  keep  his  money  on  the  window 
sill  now?" 

Shaking  her  head  and  almost  crying,  Aunt  Vitte  picked  up 
the  bills,  arranged  them  neatly,  and  looked  for  a  place  where 
they  would  be  safe. 

But  she  almost  dropped  the  money  when  a  loud  crash  was 
heard  from  the  bed.  She  neither  saw  nor  heard.  She  merely 
screamed  heartrendingly.  Then  Hakon  came  leaping  across 
the  floor  with  his  nightshirt  flapping  about  him. 

"Stop,  thief!"  he  yelled,  putting  his  arms  about  Aunt  Vitte 
and  squeezing  her  hard.  "I  have  him.  I  have  got  hold  of 
the  robber.  Help!" 

"Aow  .  •  •  aow!"  Aunt  Vitte  squealed.  "Let  go  .  .  . 
it  hurts!" 

"Who  are  you?    Answer  at  once,  or  I'll  kill  you!" 

"Aow  .  .  .  aow  •  .  .  you  know  very  well  that  it's  me." 

"No,  I  dan't.  I  am  blind."  He  pulled  her  toward  the  bed 
and  acted  as  if  he  were  going  to  tie  her  up.  "I  don't  know 
who  you  are.    I  am  blind.    Tell  me  your  name  at  once." 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  Aunt  Vitte." 

"No,  I  think  you  are  a  man  in  disguise.  Have  you  any 
concealed  weapons?" 

"Lord,  no!" 

He  threw  the  old  woman  on  the  bed  and  tormented  her 
for  quite  a  while. 
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"Four  hundred  crowns  is  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said,  his  voice 
trembling  with  pretended  indignation.  "I,  who  am  blind, 
must  have  something  material  to  give  me  a  little  pleasure." 

It  was  a  game,  and  nothing  but  a  game.  Hakon  had  figured 
out  everything  in  advance,  as  you  figure  out  a  chess  problem, 
when  white  opens  and  checkmates  in  three  moves.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Aunt  Vitte  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  four 
hundred  crowns.  In  a  manner,  it  was  a  game  on  her  side,  too, 
for  she  knew  what  was  in  his  mind.  But  her  nerves  were 
not  strong  enough  to  let  her  play  the  game  to  an  end.  It 
shocked  her  to  see  him  rush  at  her  in  his  white  nightshirt  .  .  . 
and  then  the  harshness  of  his  voice,  and  the  tumult  that  fol- 
lowed ...  he  had  upset  her  reason  as  he  upset  her  body. 
Now  she  sat  on  a  chair,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  and  weep- 
ing real  tears:  "It  is  too  much  that  I,  who  have  been  as  a 
mother  to  you,  should  be  suspected  as  a  common  thief!  I 
didn't  take  it  ...  I  only  meant  to  put  it  away  .  .  .  the 
living  God  is  my  witness!" 

He  was  washing  himself  in  the  bathroom,  the  door  of  which 
was  partly  open.  Now  and  then  he  snorted  angrily  to  keep 
her  from  calming  down.  His  face  was  radiant  with  pleasure. 
The  whole  thing  amused  him  as,  when  a  small  boy,  he  had 
been  amused  by  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  fairy  tales* 
He  had  been  spoiled  all  his  life. 

When  he  was  dressed,  he  patted  Aunt  Vitte  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  her  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Half  an  hour  later  Hakon  went  downstairs.  He  descended 
the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time  and  rushed  like  a  storm  wind 
through  the  dining-room.  "Good  morning,  Father,"  he  called 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  table  where  old  Riis  sat.  Old  Riis 
touched  the  back  of  the  druggist's  hand  and  said:  "Many  peo- 
ple think  that  my  son  is  blind.  But  it  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that. 
Did  you  notice  how  he  avoided  that  chair  over  there?" 

"I  did,"  said  the  druggist. 

But  Riis  thought  that  the  answer  came  a  little  slowly,  and 
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so  he  added:  "I  won't  mention  that  he  nodded  to  me,  for  he 
could  have  heard  my  voice  .  .  .  but  he  took  a  look  at  the  sea 
when  he  passed  the  window  .  .  .  and  he  saw  the  steamer  out 
there  .  .  .  can  a  blind  njan  do  that?" 

Hakon  crossed  the  billiard-room  into  the  other  wing,  un- 
bolted a  door,  and  threw  it  open  .  .  .  the  garden  was  revealed 
to  his  blind  eyes.  Those  that  can  see  use  their  eyes,  but  those 
that  are  blind  perceive  with  all  their  senses.  The  blind  man 
sees  the  sun  with  his  hands,  his  knees,  and  his  cheeks,  because 
his  hypersensitive  nerves  are  able  to  transform  the  impression 
of  heat  into  one  of  light.  Sander  Riis  was  right  .  .  .  Hakon, 
indeed,  was  not  blind.  He  listened,  caught  their  humming, 
and  saw  thousands  of  bees  flying  to  and  from  the  apple  blos- 
soms. And  it  was  not  a  vague  and  confused  image  like  that 
formed  by  the  rest  of  us.  No,  he  saw  each  individual  bee  as 
under  a  magnifying  glass.  He  saw  its  glistening,  slightly  iri- 
descent wings  .  .  .  the  rings  and  spots  on  its  body  ...  its 
legs  covered  with  pollen  ...  its  abdomen  constantly  mov- 
ing up  and  down  ...  its  greedy  mandibles,  and  its  trucu- 
lent, energetic  glance.  He  could  see  what  was  behind  his 
back,  and  what  was  hidden  by  walls  or  by  folds  in  the  land- 
scape. A  slight  breeze  .  .  .  and  he  knew  that  the  honey- 
suckle bushes  were  in  bloom  down  by  the  fence.  And  he 
could  see  them,  although  they  were  hidden  by  a  ridge.  Their 
stems  were  reddish  .  .  .  their  tops  swayed  gropingly  in  the 
air  .  .  .  and  their  blossoms:  a  collection  of  glittering  wind 
instruments  that  played  themselves — producing  a  tiny,  delicate 
note  of  fragrance  when  the  sun  shone  on  them. 

Hakon  went  along  the  graveled  walk,  and  then  diagonally 
across  the  wide  lawn  that  held  the  fruit  trees.  Natural  eccen- 
tricity as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  spoiled 
caused  him  to  act  a  part  all  the  time,  even  when  he  was  alone. 
Perhaps  he  might  not  have  done  so  if  firmly  convinced  of  not 
being  seen  by  any  one  .  .  .  but  the  trouble  with  the  blind 
man  is  that  he  does  not  know  himself  how  clear  his  vision  is. 
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There  is  a  fear  in  him  that  somewhere,  in  front  of  him  or 
behind  him,  some  one  may  be  watching  him  with  unsympa- 
thetic eyes.  And  so  he  is  determined,  always  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  reckon  with  this  unseen  observer.  In  the 
case  of  Hakon  the  result  was  that  he  always  acted  a  part. 
He  would  walk  briskly  right  up  to  a  tree,  halt  within  a  couple 
of  feet  of  it,  and  then  make  a  cautious  circle  around  it.  It 
was  meant  to  indicate  that  he  merely  was  near-sighted.  A  lit- 
tle later  he  would  arch  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  gaze  sidewise 
at  the  dial  of  the  church  clock  and  make  a  comparison  with 
his  watch.  He  saw  neither  the  watch  nor  the  church,  but  he 
remembered  that,  from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  the  church  clock  between  the  house  roofs,  and  it 
amused  him  to  appear  far-sighted  to — well,  to  the  unseen 
observer. 

Hakon  listened  .  .  .  voices  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
garden  .  .  .  youthful  voices  •  .  .  perhaps  of  children  .  .  . 
no,  they  were  the  voices  of  women.  He  approached  them. 
His  movements  became  still  more  awkward  and  artificial  .  .  . 
like  those  of  a  poor  actor  in  a  blood-curdling  tragedy.  He 
bent  himself  almost  double  and  advanced  with  long,  noiseless 
strides.  His  right  hand  was  clenched  about  a  dangerous  but 
invisible  dagger  with  a  triangular  blade.  His  forehead  was 
wrinkled  and  his  lips  were  pulled  back  from  his  splendid  white 
teeth.    But  his  eyes  retained  their  lackluster  deadness. 

Then  he  stopped  abruptly  in  an  unnatural  position.  He 
had  recognized  the  voices  .  .  .  Susanne  and  Helene  Drewes. 
And  he  could  figure  out  the  exact  spot  where  they  were  .  .  . 
about  an  arm's  length  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  ...  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  mulberry  tree.  They  were  discussing 
a  melody  which  had  been  played  by  the  steam  organ  of  the 
merry-go-round  that  had  visited  the  city  a  fortnight  ago  .  .  . 
a  wonderful  melody,  but  one  which  neither  one  of  them  could 
recall.  They  tried  to  reproduce  a  few  strains,  but  recognized 
with  embarrassment  that  their  efforts  were  futile.    Then  they 
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laughed  a  little  to  hide  their  embarrassment,  until  suddenly 
Helene  let  out  a  couple  of  strident  falsetto  notes. 

"Yes/'  said  Susanne,  "but  can't  you  recall  the  passage  where 
they  rang  the  bells?  There  was  one  angel  on  either  side  who 
struck  the  bells  with  a  hammer  .  .  .  and  it  sounded  so  pretty 
.  .  .  ding-ding-ding.    Can't  you  recall  that  piece?" 

"Yes,"  said  Helene  excitedly,  "I  can  remember  every  note. 
It  was  too  pretty  for  words.  Listen  ...  la  la  la-la  la-la  la! 
Well,  perhaps  it  didn't  go  just  like  that  .  .  .  but  something 
like  it." 

"If  we  only  had  the  name  of  it,  so  that  we  could  get  the 
music,"  Susanne  said. 

Hakon  turned  around  noiselessly  and  began  walking  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  gritted  his  teeth  in  a  rage.  No,  it 
wasn't  just  like  that,  but  something  like  it  .  .  .  only  one-half 
of  a  note  off.  Those  little  shrieking  hussies  should  be  whipped. 
And  to  hear  Susanne  admiring  Helene !  And  it  was  not  only 
their  lack  of  any  musical  sense  .  .  .  that  was  something  you 
couldn't  help  .  .  .  but  their  utter  ignorance  .  .  .  not  to 
know  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz.  The  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  of 
all  things!    No,  that  was  too  much. 

Hakon  forgot  to  use  his  secret  eyes  and  caught  his  foot  in  a 
croquet  hoop  that  had  been  left  standing  since  the  previous 
summer.  It  hurt,  and  he  came  near  falling,  which  made  him 
still  more  angry.  But  his  feelings  always  changed  quickly.  A 
moment  later  he  was  all  sweetness  again.  Everything  was  so 
pleasant.  When  he  put  his  fingers  through  his  thick,  dark 
hair,  his  head  bathed  in  a  warm  odor.  It  reminded  him  of 
resin,  of  the  colophony  he  used  on  his  violin  bow.  Then  a 
new  idea  came  to  him.  He  hurried  back  to  the  house,  entered 
the  billiard-room  and  called  out:  "Jacob!  Jacob!  Come 
here!" 

Jacob  was  the  "piccolo,"  a  red-cheeked  boy,  son  of  a  poor 
widow.    He  came  running. 

"Jacob,  run  up  to  my  room  and  fetch  my  violin  .  .  .  it's 
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in  the  box  on  the  left  ...  or  it  may  be  somewhere  else. 
Bring  it,  and  the  bow  too.  Hurry  up  .  .  .  run  all  the  way 
.  .  .  but  wipe  off  your  hands  first  of  all." 

"Yes,  sir!"  Jacob  ran.  But  on  the  way  he  thought: 
"How  could  he  know  that  my  hands  were  wet?"  He  re- 
turned out  of  breath  and  handed  the  desired  objects  to  Hakon. 

"All  right.  Go  back  to  your  work  now.  Put  your  heels 
together  when  I  speak  to  you,  boy." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Hakon  spoke  in  a  brusque,  rebuking  voice  that  made  Jacob 
tremble.  The  boy  couldn't  know  that  Hakon  was  all  smiles 
within,  thinking  it  great  fun  to  imitate  Christoffersen,  the  head 
waiter. 

Then  Hakon  took  up  his  place  between  two  tall  jasmine 
bushes.  He  put  his  bow  to  the  strings  .  .  .  the  Blue  Danube 
Waltz  .  .  .  softly,  very  softly  ...  a  few  typical  bars  .  .  . 
and  then  silence.  He  moved  back  a  score  of  steps  and  played 
again.  He  approached  again  .  .  .  crouched  by  the  fence  and 
played  kneeling  down.  Now  he  could  hear  what  Susanne  and 
Helene  were  saying. 

"Isn't  that  .  .  .  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"No,  it  isn't  ...  but  it's  something  like  it." 

"It's  exactly  the  same.    But  where  does  it  come  from?" 

"Yes,  it  is  the  same  .  .  .  can't  you  hear  .  .  .  ?" 

"It  must  be  Hakon.  He's  the  only  one  here  who  plays  the 
violin.  Oh,  if  one  could  only  play  as  he  does!"  That  was 
Susanne's  voice,  full  of  exuberant  admiration. 

Suspense  made  Hakon's  heart  beat  faster.  He  lay  abso- 
lutely still.  To  hear  his  own  name  spoken,  to  hear  something 
about  himself,  was  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world. 
The  craving  of  the  blind  man  to  see  with  all  his  senses  is 
boundless.  He  can  see  with  his  foot,  and  with  his  ear  drums, 
but  what  he  wants  most  of  all  is  to  see  through  the  senses  of 
others.    He  hears  the  image  of  the  bird  flying  over  his  head, 
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but  he  wishes  to  know  if  the  bird  also  can  see  him.  And  now 
these  daughters  of  the  baker  ...  he  knew  them  .  .  .  had 
always  known  them  .  .  .  Helene  fair  .  .  .  Susanne  dark. 
He  had  handed  them  apples  over  the  fence  when  they  were 
smaller,  and  then  he  had  touched  their  hands.  He  knew 
everything  about  them  and  Hjalmar.  The  blind  man's  image 
of  a  person  is  not  a  snapshot  like  that  obtained  by  one  who 
can  see  .  .  .  it  is  the  sum  of  everything  he  knows  about  the 
person  in  question.  At  one  time  Helene  had  a  bad  cold  and 
snuffled  incessantly.  Another  time  Susanne  was  standing  in 
the  street,  singing  to  the  best  of  her  ability:  "Snail,  snail, 
come  out  of  your  house."  These  little  details  and  many  others 
were  parts  of  Hakon's  image  of  Susanne  and  Helene.  But  one 
thing  was  lacking  .  .  .  how  they  looked  at  him.  Was  their 
image  of  him  firm,  or  did  it  flicker?  And  now  they  were 
talking  about  him! 

"I  can't  understand  how  he  can  play  when  he  is  blind," 
Helene  says.    "He  can't  see  the  notes." 

"No  one  can  tell  what  he  sees  or  does  not  see  .  .  .  but 
for  that  matter  .  .  .  there  may  be  some  one  who  has  the 
music  within  him  as  a  bird  has." 

"No,  a  bird  is  different,"  Helene  mused.  "A  bird  just  sings 
or  whistles  somehow.  But  to  get  something  out  of  a  piano  or 
a  violin,  you  must  have  notes." 

"If  he  can  find  his  way  through  the  streets,  he  can  prob- 
ably also  find  his  way  on  the  piano." 

"I  don't  really  like  blind  people  ...  or  those  who  are 
defective  in  any  way.    Do  you?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Would  you  marry  a  man  who  had  a  clubfoot  ...  or  was 
humpbacked  .  .  .  or  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  keep  quiet!"  Susanne  laughed  wildly.  "At  least  I 
should  lock  him  up  until  it  was  dark." 

Shame  and  rage  made  Hakon  tremble.  His  fingers  itched 
for  a  big  stone  to  throw  at  the  faces  of  those  two  ...  so 
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that  their  noses  became  as  flat  as  one  of  their  father's  cakes. 

But  now  Susanne  was  speaking  again,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  with  little  pauses,  as  if  she  felt  embarrassed:  "But  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  to  marry  Hakon  ...  he  is  really  good- 
looking." 

"Yes,  except  for  his  eyes." 

"Oh  .  .  .  we're  accustomed  to  that." 

"He  has  beautiful  teeth,"  Helene  admitted. 

"Very  beautiful.  His  whole  mouth  ...  his  lips  .  .  . 
and  then  his  skin." 

Helene  tittered:  "Would  you  like  him  to  kiss  you?" 

"Don't  be  foolish!    Why  should  it  be  he?" 

"Ha-ha-ha  ...  see  her  blush!" 

"That's  a  lie!" 

But  Hakon  had  seen  that  it  was  no  lie.  Susanne  had  blushed 
deeply.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  follow  the  deepening 
Color  from  her  neck  up  to  her  temples  .  .  .  and  then  his  image 
of  her  began  to  flicker.  Suddenly  he  didn't  know  how  the  girl 
looked  as  a  whole  ...  he  couldn't  tell  about  her  dress  or 
anything  else.  How  was  her  nose  shaped?  Now  he  was  in^ 
deed  struck  with  blindness.  Was  her  neck  short  or  long? 
What  kind  of  eyelashes  did  she  have?  The  only  thing  he 
could  see  was  her  voice  .  .  .  and  the  color  of  it  was  violet. 

On  hands  and  knees  he  crawled  away  cautiously  until  he 
reached  a  safe  distance.  Then  he  sent  Jacob  back  with  the 
violin  and  remained  standing  in  front  of  the  door  to  the  gar- 
den, his  mood  one  of  utter  confusion.  He  felt  peculiarly  poor 
and  stripped.  Damn  those  girls!  Damn  the  bakery!  Why 
should  it  be  where  it  was,  so  that  its  sooty  smoke  could  fill 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  when  the  wind  came  from  the  south? 
It  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  He  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  the  old  man  buy  up  the  whole 
caboodle  and  turn  it  into  a  larger  garden  for  the  hotel.  And 
yet  he  was  not  really  angry  at  the  girls.    They  attracted  him. 
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Through  their  mouths  he  could  learn  a  lot  more  about  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  the  world. 

He  started  back  into  the  garden,  but  this  time  he  followed 
the  graveled  walk  which  crackled  beneath  his  feet.  Now  and 
then  he  stopped  and  whistled  softly  in  order  to  warn  them  of 
his  approach. 

They  heard  him,  stopped  their  work  and  turned  their  faces 
in  his  direction.  At  the  proper  moment  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  ...  a  sort  of  military  salute.  "Good  morn- 
ing," both  girls  said. 

He  walked  over  to  the  fence  and  played  one  of  his  little 
tricks.  "Are  there  plenty  of  them?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  an  awful  lot." 

"Let  me  see  how  much  you  have  got?" 

Instinctively  they  made  a  movement  with  something  that 
gave  out  a  faint  metallic  sound. 

"Not  more  than  half  full  yet,"  he  said. 

His  sensitive  ears  had  told  him  everything.  They  were 
picking  green  gooseberries  and  dropping  them  into  a  fairly 
large  metal  container  .  .  .  one  that  was  enamelled  .  .  .  yes, 
it  must  be  enamelled  .  .  .  and  the  sound  told  him  that  it 
must  be  about  half  full  of  berries. 

They  were  struck  dumb  for  a  moment.  Then  Susanne 
said:  "Can  you  see  that?    Oh,  you  can't!" 

"What  is  it  I  can't  see?"  Hakon  turned  as  if  he  were 
offended  and  meant  to  leave. 

"He  must  be  able  to  see  it,"  Helene  said. 

"Those  two  colors  go  well  together,"  Hakon  said  with  a 
cast  of  his  head. 

"Which  colors?" 

"The  green  gooseberries  and  the  blue  enamel  ...  of 
course ! " 

"Blue  enamel?" 

"Ha-ha-ha  .  .  .  blue  .  .  .  but    it    isn't    blue  .  .  .  it's 
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white!"  There  was  scorn  in  Helene's  words  and  laughter. 
"Ha-ha-ha!"  she  laughed  again,  pointing  a  forefinger  at  him. 

Hakon  stiffened.  He  had  gone  beyond  the  safe  limit.  He 
knew  that  the  hotel  had  nothing  but  blue  enamel  .  .  .  and 
so  he  had  fashioned  an  image  of  a  big  blue  spot  beneath  the 
gooseberry  bush. 

Then  he  heard  Susanne's  voice:  "You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  making  fun  of  Hakon  because  he  cannot  see." 

"But  ...  it  is  white." 

"You  deserve  to  turn  blind  yourself.    Go  back  home." 

"No,  I  won't,"  Helene  said.  But  Susanne's  stern  tone  had 
broken  her  resistance.  She  started  toward  the  bakery.  The 
baker's  children  grew  weak  when  scolded. 

Susanne  walked  over  to  the  fence  and  said:  "You  don't 
mind  what  that  stupid  child  says?" 

Hakon  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
tears.  They  stood  facing  each  other  for  a  while.  Hakon 
sensed  her  breath.  It  was  remarkably  fragrant  .  .  .  sweet, 
but  with  a  tang  .  .  .  something  like  the  taste  produced  by  the 
chewing  of  a  fresh  birch  twig. 

"I  don't  care  at  all,"  he  said  bravely.  "And  she  is  right, 
after  all  ...  I  am  blind." 

"Yes,  but  why  should  she  speak  of  it?    It's  not  your  fault." 

Hakon  felt  consoled.  He  was  twenty-two,  but  in  many 
respects  no  more  developed  than  a  child.  What  good  words 
that  bitter-sweet  breath  of  hers  carried  over  to  him!  He 
wished  to  stand  like  that  a  long  time.  The  image  of  Susanne 
contained  in  his  memory  must  have  become  outgrown.  Her 
case  must  be  like  that  of  the  pan  that  held  the  berries  .  .  .  the 
color  was  different  from  what  he  had  thought. 

"Haven't  you  changed  lately?''  he  asked,  seriously  inter- 
ested. "Isn't  there  something  about  your  hair  ...  or  your 
eyes  .  .  .  or  perhaps  your  forehead  ? " 

"No,  I  haven't  changed  a  bit,"  Susanne  answered  with  a 
smile.    But  from  her  entire  being  emanated  a  stream  of  light: 
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"I  am  pretty!"    And  Hakon  perceived  this  stream  of  vitality, 
perceived  it  as  something  new  in  her. 
"But  I  am  sure." 

"I  put  up  my  hair  exactly  as  I  have  done  the  last  hundred 
years.  You  can  feel  it."  She  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  put  it 
against  her  hair,  first  here,  and  then  there,  until  she  let  it  go 
again. 

"But  you  have  grown  pretty,  haven't  you?"  Hakon's  pale, 
refined  face  quivered  with  emotion. 

"Pretty?  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  think  I'm  any 
different  than  I  used  to  be." 

"I  think  you've  grown  pretty.  Come  here."  Rudely  and 
awkwardly  he  grabbed  hold  of  her  shoulder  with  his  left  hand 
and  pulled  her  close  to  the  fence  so  that  he  could  let  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  pass  lightly  over  her  forehead  and  temples. 
With  his  forefinger  and  thumb  he  traced  her  eyebrows.  The 
ridge  of  her  nose  interested  his  fingers  particularly.  "Yes, 
you  are  pretty,"  he  cried  eagerly,  going  on  to  her  ears  and 
examining  them  with  the  same  care.  Susanne  could  feel  the 
warmth  of  his  fingers.  Then  he  placed  both  hands  around  her 
mouth  and  chin  with  an  alternation  of  light  and  heavy  pres- 
sure. It  was  as  if  he  were  modelling  in  wax  .  .  .  her  lips 
.  .  .  the  corners  of  her  mouth  .  .  .  the  dimple  in  her  chin 
.  .  .  her  jaws  .  .  .  her  neck.  And  all  the  time  he  repeated: 
"Yes,  you  are  pretty." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Susanne's  head,  but  she  stood  still  and 
let  herself  be  examined.  She  had  always  known  Hakon  .  .  . 
what  could  it  matter?  And  she,  too,  was  interested  in  his 
conclusions. 

Finally  he  opened  her  lips  and  began  to  feel  her  teeth. 

"No,"  she  cried,  pulling  back  her  head  slightly. 

"Stand  still,"  he  said  angrily.  He  was  like  a  man  digging 
in  the  soil  and  suddenly  coming  across  ringing  gold  coins  be- 
tween the  lumps  of  clay  .  .  .  excited,  not  to  be  stopped  from 
digging  out  the  entire  treasure,  bent  on  not  letting  the  smallest 
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coin  escape.  "Stand  still !"  He  pushed  in  his  forefinger  and 
noticed  how  amusingly  smooth  her  molars  were.  "You  have 
kept  all  your  teeth." 

He  let  her  go  and  leaned  forward  with  his  elbows  on  the 
fence.  His  expressionless  face  was  turned  toward  her.  She 
wiped  her  lips  with  her  handkerchief  and  waited  for  his  judg- 
ment. 

"Has  no  one  told  you  that  you  are  pretty?" 

She  shook  her  head  slightly.  He  could  not  see  it,  but  he 
noticed  that  she  hesitated. 

"Who  has  told  you?"  His  agitation  was  plain.  Maybe 
every  one  knew  that  Susanne  was  pretty  .  .  .  and  then  his 
own  discovery  amounted  to  nothing.  But  if  he  were  the  only 
one  .  .  .  then  ...  if  he  were  the  only  one! 

"It's  all  nonsense,  I  suppose,"  Susanne  went  on,  embar- 
rassed, "but  Father  said  that  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no  one  but  your  father  .  .  ." 

"Father  said  that  Doctor  Holm  one  day  told  him  that  he 
bought  cakes  from  us  only  .  .  .  only  because  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  me." 

"No  one  else?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

Hakon  pondered  gloomily.  It  was  annoying  .  .  .  but 
Doctor  Holm  was  an  old  man  and  might  die  soon  .  .  .  and 
then  Hakon  would  be  alone  with  his  discovery. 

"Come  here  again,"  he  commanded.  "There  is  a  thick 
spot  on  your  cheek.    Right  there.    What  is  that?" 

"Nothing  at  all.  It's  a  swelling  from  the  last  time  Father 
beat  me.  It  was  much  larger  before."  In  her  eagerness  to 
defend  her  own  perfection  she  did  not  hesitate  to  betray  the 
sad  fact  that  she  had  been  punished  like  a  little  girl. 

"Does  he  beat  you?"  Hakon  asked,  smiling  joyfully.  He 
himself  had  never  been  punished  in  that  way,  and  he  felt 
something  like  envy  toward  those  who  received  blows,  many 
blows,  blows  straight  in  the  face.    And  yet  ...  in  a  case 
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like  this  .  .  .  when  it  disturbed  the  harmony  of  a  pretty  face 
.  .  .  for  now  he  was  able  to  see  Susanne's  face  .  .  .  the 
noble  forehead  .  •  .  the  thin  and  yet  strong  nose  with  its 
slight  upward  tilt  at  the  right  spot  ...  the  mouth,  full  and 
mature  .  .  .  the  curve  of  the  chin  .  .  .  everything  fine,  so 
very  fine.  He  was  proud  as  one  who  has  found  a  distinguished 
signature  on  some  painting  in  a  cheap  shop.  It  was  not  right 
for  any  one  to  injure  such  a  piece  of  art. 

"But  he  does  not  beat  me  any  more,"  Susanne  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  if  he  does,  I'll  go  away,  for  I  won't 
stand  it  any  longer." 

"You  can  tell  him  that  then  we  won't  buy  anything  more 
from  him  .  .  .  not  a  single  loaf.  We  can  do  our  own 
baking." 

"Oh,  but  you  won't  do  that,"  Susanne  cried  anxiously. 
Awe  for  the  hotel  was  in  her  blood. 

"We  might,"  Hakon  rejoined  arrogantly.  "The  oven  has 
to  be  heated  anyhow.  It  is  really  foolish  of  us  not  to,"  he 
added,  walking  away  from  her  rather  abruptly. 
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IV 

WHEN  Susanne  came  in,  her  mother  said  to  her: 
"What  do  you  mean  by  sending  Helene  home  with  a 
scolding?  If  I  send  her  out,  it's  not  for  you  to  send  her  back. 
Do  you  understand?" 

Susanne  shook  herself  to  show  her  displeasure,  but  she  made 
no  reply. 

The  mother  continued  to  buzz  around  her.  Evidently  she 
had  something  on  her  mind. 

"And  if  you  must  chase  your  sister  away,  why  don't  you 
accomplish  something  yourself?" 

Susanne  walked  about  the  kitchen  with  little,  quick  steps, 
intent  on  her  work.  She  carried  her  head  erect,  which  her 
mother  didn't  like.  On  the  other  hand,  her  failure  to  answer 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  house.  Susanne 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Helene  had  carried  no  tales,  but  had 
been  caught  by  surprise  and  forced  into  a  confession.  The 
Drewes  children  did  not  betray  each  other  ...  it  did  not 
pay. 

"I  know  well  enough  why  you  wanted  to  be  alone.  You 
wanted  to  have  some  mushy  talk  with  him  from  over  there. 
But  I  have  no  use  for  that  kind  of  thing.  We  don't  want  any 
flirtations  in  this  house.    Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that?" 

Susanne  had  given  her  mother  a  glance  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye.  She  thought  of  her  mother's  talk  that  evening  in 
the  tub.  She  could  not  understand  ...  or  could  not  grasp 
clearly,  at  least  .  .  .  that  her  mother's  mind  was  divided 
within  itself.    At  bottom  her  mother  was  anxious  enough  that 
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she  should  do  her  best  to  win  Hakon,  but  as  her  mother  also 
had  an  innate  hostility  to  anything  erotic,  her  attitude  toward 
Susanne  and  Hakon  kept  vacillating. 

"Some  fine  day  things'll  go  wrong  with  you,  and  what  do 
you  think  your  father  will  say  then?  I  wouldn't  care  to  be 
in  your  place  then.  You  keep  away  from  him.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

Susanne  moved  about  the  kitchen  range  with  lifted  brow 
as  before.  Fru  Drewes  calmed  down  somewhat.  A  door 
slammed  upstairs,  and  the  steps  of  the  stairway  began  to  squeak. 
Drewes  was  coming  down. 

"Good  morning  ...  or  good  afternoon  rather,"  he  said 
cheerfully,  seating  himself  on  the  wood-box.  He  had  spent 
the  night  in  the  bakery,  and  now  he  yawned  frequently  in  spite 
of  his  morning  nap.  His  glance  drifted  searchingly  from 
Andrea  to  Susanne.  It  would  not  suit  him  at  all  to  get  angry 
before  he  had  dinner.  "What  fine  weather,"  he  remarked  dip- 
lomatically, putting  his  hands  within  the  open  front  of  his 
shirt.  "Everything  is  growing  as  if  it  were  paid  to  do  so. 
Did  you  really  get  that  many  gooseberries  from  those  two 
bushes?    I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"There  were  a  lot  more,  but  she  chased  her  sister  home 
with  a  scolding." 

"Indeed!"  Drewes  moved  back  and  forth  restlessly.  He 
ought  to  get  angry  but  he  didn't  want  to,  and  yet  he  wasn't 
one  to  fail  in  his  duty.    "Can't  you  keep  peace?" 

"They  can't  keep  peace  .  .  .  they  never  could,"  Fru 
Drewes  said  in  utter  disregard  of  the  truth.  "Helene  came 
back  crying  and  said  that  her  sister  had  scolded  her  and  told 
her  she  could  not  stay  in  the  garden  any  longer.  That's  the 
way  it  is.  Susanne  has  to  rule  everywhere.  She  must  have 
the  whole  garden  to  herself." 

"Indeed!"  said  Drewes,  holding  his  breath  in  order  to  get 
up  steam. 

"Then  I  went  into  the  bakery  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
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and  there  she  was  at  the  fence,  with  her  head  close  to  his  .  .  • 
Hakon,  I  mean.  And  I  came  back  here.  I  actually  felt 
ashamed." 

Drewes  opened  the  safety  valve  and  blinked  contentedly. 
"Then  I  think  I  understand.  Those  two  have  always  had 
their  heads  close  together."  He  scratched  his  chest  luxuriously. 
It  was  not  quite  true  that  they  had  seen  very  much  of  each 
other,  but  the  baker  meant  to  further  his  own  plans  by  imag- 
ining that  Hakon  and  Susanne  had  been  inseparable  since 
babyhood. 

"But  I  don't  want  anything  of  it!"  Fru  Drewes  cried 
irascibly,  stamping  on  the  floor.  "Where  do  you  think  it  will 
lead?  As  long  as  Susanne  is  in  my  charge,  I  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  her." 

"So  you  have  ...  so  you  have,"  Drewes  agreed,  quite  at 
sea.  "But  after  all  .  .  .  Hakon  is  not  a  bad  fellow  .  .  . 
you  never  heard  that  he  drank  or  did  anything  of  that  kind. 
Of  course  .  .  ."  As  usual,  Drewes  found  himself  in  a  blind 
alley.  Here  he  was,  defending  Hakon,  although  he  couldn't 
endure  him  because  he  was  blind.  And  he  did  so  in  order  to 
humor  Andrea  .  .  .  and  here  she  was,  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  was  eager  to  shift  ground,  but  the  task  wasn't 
easy.  "We  don't  know  that  they  were  flirting,"  he  heard 
himself  say. 

"No,  we  were  not,"  Susanne  put  in  from  her  place  at  the 
kitchen  table. 

"Yes,  stick  together,"  Andrea  said  accusingly.  "Stick  to- 
gether, you  two." 

"We  are  not  sticking  together.  I  merely  thought  that  they 
might  have  been  talking  about  something  else." 

"About  what,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

"About  what?"  Drewes  repeated,  shaking  his  head.  "About 
the  bakery,  for  instance." 

It  was  the  only  subject  his  limited  brain  could  suggest. 

Andrea  laughed  maliciously  and  turned  sharply  toward 
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Susanne:  "What  were  you  talking  about,  if  you  were  not  flirt- 
ing?" This  was  the  question  she  had  burned  to  ask  all  the 
time,  but  she  had  thought  it  useless  until  then.  In  this  critical 
situation,  with  her  husband's  muscular  arms  ready  for  action, 
she  might  get  Susanne  to  tell. 

"About  nothing  in  particular,"  Susanne  answered,  lower- 
ing her  eyes.    "But  not  about  what  you  think." 

"You  must  answer  my  question !    Albert,  tell  her  she  must." 

"You  must  answer  your  mother  when  she  asks,"  the  baker 
said,  holding  his  breath. 

Susanne  forgot  that  she  was  pretty.  Her  eyes  grew  wor- 
ried. No,  it  could  not  be  told  .  .  .  not  to  that  hateful  per- 
son, her  mother  .  .  .  for  she  would  laugh  loudly,  Susanne 
knew,  and  say  that  Hakon  had  made  fun  of  her.  That  her 
mother  had  spoken  once  of  her  daughter's  pretty  face  meant 
nothing  at  all  now  .  .  .  that  was  her  mother's  way.  But 
what  could  she  say?  Susanne  caught  her  father's  glance  .  .  . 
and  saw  that  he  was  anxious  to  help  her.  But  he  could  think 
of  nothing  either.  Both  of  them  were  equally  stupid.  About 
the  bakery,  he  had  suggested.  O  Lord!  And  suddenly 
Susanne's  eyes  grew  bright  again.    Why  ...  of  course  .  .  . 

"We  were  talking  about  the  bakery,"  she  said  with  calm 
self-assurance. 

"What  were  you  saying  about  it?" 

"Hakon  said  that  they  might  just  as  well  do  their  own 
baking,  as  they  had  to  keep  the  oven  heated  anyhow." 

Drewes  got  up  and  thudded  heavily  across  the  floor  in  his 
slippers. 

"What  in  hell  can  it  help  them  to  have  their  oven  heated 
when  they  don't  know  how  to  use  it!  Half  of  it  will  get 
too  much,  and  the  other  half  too  little.  Just  let  them  try. 
They'll  soon  get  tired  of  it.  For  he  will  see  that  it  will  cost 
him  a  lot  more  ...  a  good  deal  more." 

Drewes  was  beyond  himself  with  fright.  Even  Andrea 
felt  disturbed. 
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"And  what  did  you  say  to  Hakon?" 
"That  I  hoped  they  wouldn't  do  it." 

"That  was  well  said,"  Drewes  burst  out  heartily.  Tears 
came  into  his  eyes.  "Try  to  persuade  him  when  you  see  him 
again  .  .  .  advise  him  against  it  .  .  .  tell  him  that  it  is 
foolish." 

"He  can  twist  his  father  about  his  little  finger,"  the  mother 
said,  her  eyes  full  of  eager  cunning.  She  did  not  even  try  to 
make  sure  of  an  honorable  retreat.  "Go  down  into  the  garden 
as  soon  as  we  have  eaten  ...  he  will  probably  be  there  on 
account  of  the  weather." 

Susanne  muttered  something  about  having  been  forbidden 
to  talk  to  Hakon,  but  her  parents  pretended  not  to  hear  it. 
They  stood  close  to  her,  one  on  either  side,  and  their  voices 
were  like  velvet. 


V 


HEN  the  summer  came,  the  old  city  always  under- 
went a  change.  It  became  youthful  and  kittenish  in 
order  to  please  the  tourists.  That  was  how  they  liked  it.  The 
tourists  had  gradually  grown  in  number,  attracted  by  the  old 
city  itself,  or  by  the  fresh  sea  breezes,  or  by  the  food  at  Riis's 
Hotel.  It  was  probably  a  combination  of  all  those  delights 
that  drew  people.  When  you  had  had  a  swim,  and  a  sun- 
bath  on  top  of  it,  then  it  was  awfully  pleasant  to  know  that, 
somewhere,  a  fat  cook  was  preparing  a  juicy  steak  which  pre- 
viously had  been  kept  hanging  just  the  right  length  of  time. 
And  after  the  coffee  and  a  little  siesta  it  suited  the  young  people 
to  drift  in  small  groups  along  Main  Street.  There  was  nothing 
gay  about  the  street  itself,  but  they  brought  their  gaiety  with 
them  from  home,  and  they  were  also  helped  by  a  knowledge 
of  impressing  people  with  their  strange  ways.  They  went 
pretty  far  in  showing  themselves  on  the  streets  in  bathing  suits, 
and  people  thought  it  interesting  because  they  were  tourists. 
Had  one  of  their  own  tried  anything  like  it,  he  would  have 
been  arrested  at  once.  And  what  more  could  those  sun- 
burned young  people  do?  They  looked  into  the  shop  windows 
and  made  fun  of  what  they  saw.  But  nevertheless  they  went 
into  Junker's  hardware  store  to  buy  Doris  one  of  those  funny 
savings-banks  in  the  shape  of  a  pig.  They  let  out  a  lot  of 
smart  talk  in  the  store  while  they  balanced  themselves  ath- 
letically on  their  rubber  soles.  One  of  them  discovered  a 
case  full  of  tackle  for  amateur  fishing,  and  promptly  wanted 
to  be  an  amateur  fisherman.    He  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
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the  proper  use  of  the  various  objects,  but  their  strong  colors 
and  quaint  shapes  amused  him.  He  paid  nineteen  crowns  for 
a  number  of  them,  handing  out  the  money  in  the  absent- 
minded  manner  of  rich  people,  and  then  he  began  to  explain 
to  the  others  what  he  meant  to  do  with  them.  They  gathered 
in  a  crowd  about  him  and  stopped  all  traffic  in  the  narrow 
store,  but  it  didn't  matter,  because  they  were  tourists.  The 
man  with  the  tackle  had  a  husky  voice  but  a  lucid  manner  of 
explaining  everything:  "Damn  it,  man,  can't  you  understand 
that  it  goes  around  and  around  when  you  pull  it  through  the 
water,  and  then  the  cod  takes  it  for  a  herring.  The  cod  is 
rather  stupid  .  .  .  you  should  know  that." 

They  left  without  saying  good-bye.  Outside  they  fell  in 
with  another  group,  and  all  of  them  went  into  Demant's  book- 
shop, where  they  bought  large  quantities  of  postcards.  One 
of  the  young  girls  made  it  a  principle  to  buy  twenty  views  of 
the  church  and  nothing  else.  Then  you  were  saved  the  trou- 
ble of  picking  and  choosing.  And  as  the  cards  went  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  did  not  matter  that  they  were  all  alike.  But 
the  rest  pulled  card  after  card  out  of  the  racks.  While  writ- 
ing friendly  greetings  to  all  the  world,  the  young  men  leaned 
over  the  counter  so  that  their  white  tennis  trousers  would 
show  their  manly  proportions  to  greatest  advantage.  And  the 
legs  of  the  girls  were  marvelous  to  behold. 

When  there  was  not  room  enough  at  the  counter,  they  sat 
down  on  the  front  stoop,  or  on  the  curb,  with  their  feet  in 
the  gutter.  The  city  people  smiled  and  took  to  the  street, 
for  those  were  tourists  and  sacred  as  are  the  cows  in  India. 
What  a  lot  of  young  people  .  .  .  and  all  of  them  had  money, 
in  their  hip  pockets,  or  in  gilded  mesh-bags,  or  in  alligator-skin 
pocketbooks;  and  all  that  money  was  to  be  spent  .  .  .  that's 
why  they  had  come  here.  It  was  only  a  question  of  finding 
out  what  pleased  them.  Above  all  else  it  must  have  color. 
The  city  people  would  follow  the  wishes  or  advice  of  the  mer- 
chants, but  the  tourists  were  different.    They  had  unpre- 
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dictable  tastes.  If  you  could  suit  them,  money  flowed  out  of 
their  pockets. 

When  the  group  had  had  enough  of  postcards  and  kodak 
films  and  travelling  diaries  in  bright  red  covers,  they  drifted 
back  to  the  hotel.  Some  wanted  to  play  tennis.  Others  didn't 
know  what  they  wanted.  They  brought  with  them  the  savings- 
bank  pig  which  Doris  was  to  have.  Now  and  then  they  put 
it  down  on  the  sidewalk,  or  they  let  it  drink  out  of  a  trough, 
or  they  made  it  look  into  some  shop  window. 

"It  ought  to  have  a  wreath  of  flowers,"  Nina  proposed. 

But  no  one  cared.  Flowers  were  tedious.  And  Doris  had 
received  a  whole  boxful  that  morning. 

Then  they  stopped  at  a  tobacco  store  and  laid  in  a  supply 
of  the  brand  of  cigarettes  just  then  in  fashion.  And  then 
onward  again,  until  they  were  near  the  hotel,  when  the  tall 
fellow  turned  into  Drewes's  shop.  The  others  followed.  The 
shop  became  jammed  with  people. 

"Have  you  any  licorice  strips?"  the  tall  one  asked  of 
Susanne. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  bringing  out  the  box.  The  tall  one  bought 
five  strips  and  began  to  eat  one  of  them  at  once.  He  had  no 
need  of  his  hands  in  doing  so.  The  black  ribbon  disappeared 
into  his  mouth  as  if  moved  by  some  force  of  its  own.  This 
aroused  the  greed  of  the  rest. 

"Two  for  me,  Froken." 

"I  want  five." 

"Just  one,  please." 

Every  one  of  them  bought  licorice  strips,  some  as  many  as 
ten,  and  the  black  slips  dangled  from  their  mouths  like  the 
tongues  of  infernal  spirits.  Mealtime  was  approaching,  and 
they  were  joyfully  spoiling  their  appetite. 

"Suppose  we  use  it  to  decorate  the  pig?" 

"That's  a  good  one!" 

"Can  we  stand  here  at  the  counter  while  we  fix  our  pig?" 
"Certainly,"  said  Susanne,  smiling. 
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First  they  made  the  pig  a  stomacher  of  licorice,  and  then 
they  pushed  as  many  strips  as  they  could  into  the  opening  for 
coins.  The  effect  was  excellent. 

Then  they  went  over  to  Susanne  and  paid  honestly  and 
decently.  "Two  here  and  two  in  my  tummy,"  said  the  first 
one,  a  short  chap  with  spectacles.  The  others  followed  his 
example:  "Three  in  my  tummy  and  two  here."  .  .  .  "Two 
in  my  tummy,  and  two  here,  and  fourteen  on  the  pig." 
Susanne  poured  the  money  into  the  cash  drawer. 

At  dinner  there  were  a  flag  and  flowers  in  front  of  Doris's 
place.  She  was  twenty  years  old  that  day,  and  rich,  and 
good-looking.  The  savings-bank  pig  was  also  there  with  its 
licorice  decorations,  and  Doris  petted  it  and  thought  the  idea 
cute.  No  one  could  tell  whether  she  quite  grasped  the  point 
of  it.  She  was  engaged  to  the  English  manager  of  a  stock- 
yard, and  the  pig  was  meant  as  a  discreet  allusion  to  this  rela- 
tionship. The  feelings  of  the  young  people  toward  Doris 
were  a  little  unsettled.  She  kept  a  great  deal  to  herself  and 
was  too  prone  to  speak  English,  all  on  account  of  being  so 
frightfully  much  engaged.  But  she  was  rich  and  pretty,  and 
so,  after  all,  she  could  not  be  neglected  entirely.  Her  com- 
plexion was  of  an  opaline  purity,  and  her  eyes  were  large 
and  dark.  There  were  about  fifty  summer  guests  and  tourists 
at  the  two  long  tables  in  the  dining-room.  Not  all  of  them 
were  acquainted  with  one  another,  of  course,  but  Riis's  Hotel 
had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  bringing  people  together.  And 
so  the  celebration  of  Doris  Rundholt's  birthday  anniversary 
became  practically  a  family  affair.  Jersing,  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer, whose  head  was  easily  affected  by  the  good  claret, 
rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  birthday  child.  All  got  on 
their  feet  and  joined  in  the  cheering.  A  Swedish  painter, 
who  was  accustomed  to  four  cheers  instead  of  the  Danish 
three,  screamed  out  a  final  hurrah  all  by  himself,  and  this 
helped  greatly  to  increase  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion. 

Sander  Riis  sat  at  the  end  of  one  table  like  a  royal  host,  and 
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the  most  prominent  guests  were  grouped  around  him.  The 
ability  to  achieve  this  arrangement  without  hurting  any  one's 
feelings  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  hotel.  Hakon  presided 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  same  table  .  .  .  that  is,  unless  it  suited 
him  better  to  eat  in  his  own  room,  in  which  case  his  place  was 
left  vacant,  no  matter  how  crowded  the  place  might  be. 

"Is  my  son  down  there?  Yes,  I  see.  Now  I'll  wave  my 
hand  to  him.   I  just,  wanted  to  greet  you  .  .  .  skoaly  Hakon." 

The  gesture  with  the  glass  was  truly  royal.  It  was  followed 
by  a  whispered  remark  to  the  wife  of  Consul-General  Stramer: 
"All  I  needed  to  do  was  to  wave  my  hand  like  that.  And 
yet  you  can  see  that  the  light  in  here  is  not  very  good." 

Hakon  was  the  pet  of  all  the  guests  because  he  was  blind. 
Back  of  it  was  neither  love  nor  pity.  It  was  merely  a  tradition. 
He  was  too  arrogant  and  angular  in  his  manner  to  arouse  the 
pity  bestowed  on  most  blind  people.  Some  newcomer  might 
try  to  help  him  eat  now  and  then,  but  never  more  than  once. 
No,  it  had  merely  become  a  tradition  to  find  his  remarks 
amusing  and  witty,  and  to  overlook  his  eccentric  way  of  dress- 
ing. He  would  frequently  wear  Turkish  slippers  of  red  mo- 
rocco with  his  dinner  coat  for  instance.  There  was  race  in 
him,  with  his  slenderness  and  wide  forehead  and  abundance 
of  black  hair.  Every  one  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
appearance  of  his  eyes.  It  was  regarded  as  a  distinction  to 
play  chess  with  him,  or  to  be  allowed  to  listen  when  he  played 
his  violin. 

That  evening  Hakon  was  in  a  gracious  mood.  After  the 
dinner,  he  accompanied  Doris  and  a  group  of  picked  young 
people  into  the  reading-room,  where  coffee  was  served  for 
them. 

"Christoffersen ! "  he  called. 

The  head  waiter  came  at  once  and  bent  over  his  chair. 
"Cordials  ...  a  selection  of  different  kinds  .  .  .  and 
cognac." 

"Yes,  Herr  Riis.   What  brand  of  cognac?" 
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"Something  good.    The  best  you  have." 

Christoffersen  bent  closer  and  whispered  something  into  his 
ear.    Hakon  repeated:  "Yes  .  .  .  the  best  you  have." 

"The  best!"  the  head  waiter  mused.  "He  must  have  gone 
crazy.    But  I'll  ask  the  old  man." 

He  went  over  to  the  hotel  owner  and  whispered :  "Your  son 
has  asked  for  a  bottle  of  cognac  and  says  that  it  must  be  the 
best  we  have." 

"But,  my  dear  Christoffersen,  there  is  nothing  difficult  about 
that,  is  there?" 

"Do  you  think  that  your  son  has  in  mind  what  we  keep  in 
the  little  iron  safe  in  the  corner?" 

"My  dear  Christoffersen,"  Sander  Riis  said  again  in  a  mildly 
reproachful  tone,  "I  cannot  tell  you  whether  my  son  has  in 
mind  the  location  of  the  bottles  or  the  kind  of  safe  we  keep 
them  in,  but  the  order  he  gave  you  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
.  .  .  the  very  best!  I  wish  all  our  orders  were  as  much  to 
the  point.  You  had  better  hurry  up,  Christoffersen  .  .  . 
that's  all  that  should  worry  you.  Really,  I  can't  understand 
why  you  should  come  to  me  when  my  son  gives  an  order." 

"To  get  the  key,"  the  head  waiter  replied  between  tightly 
closed  lips. 

"The  key  .  .  .  right  you  are!  Here,  take  the  whole 
bunch." 

The  wine  cellar  of  the  hotel  was  unusually  well  stocked. 
There  were  many  brands  of  cognac,  all  of  them  good.  Sev- 
eral of  them  were  very  fine.  But  in  the  safe  in  the  corner 
were  kept  half  a  score  of  bottles  which  a  connoisseur  hardly 
dared  to  look  at.  They  were  too  good.  They  had  been 
acquired  under  peculiar  circumstances,  at  an  enormous  price, 
and  they  were  not  for  sale.  They  were  rather  meant  to  stay 
mouldering  in  the  dusk  for  ever  .  .  .  unless  the  Pope  should 
happen  by.  One  must  be  a  professional  hotel  man  to  under- 
stand the  awe  with  which  those  bottles  were  regarded.  Riis 
carried  the  key  on  his  own  ring.    There  had  been  twelve 
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bottles  at  the  start.  Now,  after  twenty  years,  there  were  ten 
left. 

Sander  Riis  turned  to  Beckmann,  the  Court  Chamberlain, 
and  said:  "It  is  hard  to  keep  anything  hidden  from  my  son. 
And  yet  I  had  placed  that  safe  as  far  from  the  window  as 
possible." 

The  young  people  in  the  reading-room  were  also  somewhat 
impressed  by  that  cognac.  There  was  something  in  the  head 
waiter's  manner  of  handling  the  bottle  that  made  them  hold 
their  breaths.  And  it  was  served  in  special  glasses  with  gold 
rims  and  a  monogram  on  them.  And  the  taste  of  it  .  .  . 
everything  coarse  had  been  eliminated  .  .  .  everything  fine 
and  strong  had  been  preserved.  One  by  one  the  young  men 
leaned  forward  to  have  a  look  at  the  label  on  the  bottle. 
They  could  understand  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
something  very  rare.  And  Hakon  went  up  a  notch  in  their 
respect. 

Walter  Prior,  the  tall  one  with  the  husky  voice,  asked  from 
the  armchair  in  which  he  was  sprawling:  "Is  it  true  that  the 
Hellenbergs  will  come  here  one  of  these  days?" 

"Yes,"  Hakon  answered.  "Tomorrow." 

"The  devil  you  say!" 

The  news  passed  around  like  an  electric  charge :  "The  Hel- 
lenbergs are  coming  tomorrow."  Doris  Rundholt's  eyes 
grew  larger  and  brighter  than  ever. 

"I  used  to  take  riding  lessons  with  Otto  at  Klampenborg," 
a  young  man  named  Knud  Bloch  remarked  casually.  "We 
have  walked  together  to  the  station  many  a  time." 

So  great  were  the  Hellenbergs  that  the  reflection  of  their 
glory  could  fall  on  a  man  who  had  walked  a  number  of  times 
with  their  son  from  the  riding  academy  to  the  railway  station. 
Several  of  those  present  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  Knud 
Bloch's  remark,  but  only  because  their  own  connections  with 
the  Hellenbergs  had  been  still  more  intimate.  There  were 
not  a  few  persons  in  the  country  who  wore  the  name  of 
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Hellenberg,  but  Magnus  Hellenberg  had,  so  to  speak,  assimi- 
lated all  of  them  into  himself.  No  given  name  was  needed 
.  .  .  Hellenberg  was  Hellenberg  .  .  .  the  great  shipowner 
whose  steamships  traversed  all  the  seven  seas  with  a  white  H, 
on  their  funnels.  To  this  city  he  came  practically  every  year 
in  his  large  yacht,  the  Neftune.  He  lived  on  board,  and  yet 
he  always  rented  a  suite  in  Riis's  Hotel,  in  case  he  should  stay 
ashore  until  very  late  at  night  or  find  it  necessary  to  be  near 
the  telephone. 

So  the  Hellenbergs  were  coming.  It  took  the  news  a  little 
time  to  sink  in.  All  those  present  were  children  of  well-to-do 
parents,  but  their  respect  for  great  wealth  was  nevertheless 
keen.  Here  was  Doris,  whose  eyes  grew  larger  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  Otto  Hellenberg.  She  was  ashamed  of  having 
accepted  a  man  like  Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  rich  enough,  but  a 
yacht  like  Hellenberg's  .  .  .  O  Lord!  .  .  .  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-two  .  .  .  that  Wilson  did  not  have  and  would  never 
get.    His  interests  were  turned  in  another  direction. 

Hakon  raised  his  glass  and  said:  "Now,  when  we  are  by 
ourselves,  I  think  we  should  drink  to  Doris  in  all  earnest. 
Many  happy  returns,  Doris." 

Doris  smiled  and  nodded  gratefully  to  every  one.  Once 
more  she  was  the  centre  of  attention,  and  that  pleased  her. 

"Now  it's  my  treat,"  she  cried,  holding  out  the  licorice 
strips.  Her  friends  were  nothing  loath.  They  grabbed  the 
strips  and  stuffed  their  mouths  with  them  .  .  .  licorice  and 
coffee  and  cognac  at  one  hundred  crowns  a  bottle! 

"He  really  made  quite  a  nice  speech  for  Doris,"  said  Knud 
Bloch.  "I  mean  that  old  sponge  in  there,  Jersing,  who  makes 
shoes." 

"Ugh!"  said  Walter. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  thought  what  he  said  about  Doris  being  born 
at  blossom  time  was  very  nice." 

"Fatuous  symbolism.    I  ran  out  to  my  uncle's  farm  today 
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...  a  sow  was  just  having  a  litter  .  .  .  those  pigs  were 
also  born  at  blossom  time." 

Hakon  had  been  sitting  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
enclosing  his  forehead.  The  expression  on  his  face  had  changed 
completely.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  suffering  the  pangs  of 
bringing  a  thought  into  the  world. 

"It  does  not  matter  very  much,"  he  said,  "that  a  figure  of 
speech  can  be  applied  to  a  woman  at  one  time  and  to  a  pig  at 
another.  The  main  thing  about  a  figure  of  speech  is  that, 
at  the  moment,  it  carries  our  thoughts  in  the  right  direction. 
In  that  respect  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  Jersing's 
speech.  Doris  was  born  at  blossom  time,  and  by  using  that 
expression  he  made  us  think  of  her  as  a  flower  among  flowers 
.  .  .  which  is  entirely  beautiful." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  Doris  cried,  placing  her  hand  on  Hakon's 
arm.    "Thank  you!" 

Hakon  lowered  his  hand,  and  the  expression  on  his  face 
changed  again.  "No,  Jersing's  speech  was  all  right  in  that 
respect  ...  it  was  very  nice  .  .  .  and  he  was  pretty  well 
loaded  and  couldn't  know.  .  .  ." 

"What  was  it  he  couldn't  know?"  demanded  Kay  Storm. 

"It  was  that  last  passage,  when  he  said:  'I  wish  to  drink  a 
toast  to  the  most  beautiful  lady  within  many  miles.'  He 
should  not  have  used  those  words.  They  challenge  contradic- 
tion." 

"But  Doris  is  more  beautiful  than  any  one  else." 

"She  is  not,"  Hakon  retorted  sharply,  like  one  accustomed 
to  have  the  last  word. 

Doris  drew  back  her  hand.  The  blow  was  so  unexpected 
that  it  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

The  others  moved  uneasily.  Knud  tried  to  smooth  it  over: 
"It's  a  question  of  taste,  I  suppose.  The  fact  that  you  happen 
to  be  wildly  in  love  with  some  one  else  is  no  reason  for  be- 
littling Doris." 

"A  question  of  taste?    To  a  grocer  a  color  print  may  be 
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more  beautiful  than  an  original  Rubens.  But  it  makes  a 
connoisseur  smile."  Hakon  raised  his  hands  above  his  head 
nervously:  "The  most  beautiful  of  all  .  .  .  it  is  ridiculous!" 

Doris  rose  so  abruptly  that  cups  and  glasses  were  upset. 
Then  she  left  the  reading-room,  crying.  Her  friends  squirmed 
in  their  chairs.  A  few  thought  that  it  served  her  right.  Most 
of  them  were  ill  at  ease.  A  couple  of  young  men  ran  after 
Doris. 

But  the  tradition  that  the  blind  son  of  the  hotel  must  be 
humored  was  so  firmly  established  that  no  one  thought  of 
protesting  openly.  He  had  just  treated  them  to  a  cognac 
and,  hell!  .  .  .  Doris  got  all  the  admiration  she  needed  for 
daily  use. 

"Of  whom  are  you  thinking?"  asked  the  tall  Prior. 

Hakon  only  said:  "A  question  of  taste  ...  do  you  think 
these  fingers  of  mine  don't  know?" 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  those  two  were  alone,  Prior 
said:  "I  know  who  she  is.  Otto  must  see  her  when  he  comes 
tomorrow.    He  knows  all  about  female  beauty." 

"These  hands  of  mine  know  everything,"  Hakon  rejoined 
pathetically. 

But  so  childish  was  his  nature  that  he  was  eager  to  hear 
what  Otto  Hellenberg  would  say. 


VI 


WHEN  the  hotel  guests  raised  their  shades  next  morn- 
ing, they  saw  that  the  report  had  been  correct.  The 
Neftune  was  at  anchor  outside  the  harbor.  A  spectral  reflec- 
tion of  it  appeared  on  the  water,  the  mast-tops  reaching  all 
the  way  to  the  landing  quay.  That  was  a  ship!  Aboard  it 
one  was  removed  from  everything  that  is  evil  and  ugly  in  this 
world.  One  had  only  to  look  at  the  sailors  ...  in  snow- 
white  uniforms,  sunburned,  tempting,  picturesque.  Some  of 
them  were  fastening  the  sails.  Others  were  getting  the  own- 
er's boat  ready.  Then  the  chief  would  soon  come  ashore  .  .  . 
yes,  there  he  was,  coming  out  of  the  cabin;  then  the  son, 
escorting  his  mother,  and  then  a  white  streak  ending  in  a 
black  point  .  .  .  that  must  be  the  daughter,  Elin,  bareheaded. 
It  might  be  well  to  let  the  hotel  owner  know  that  the  Hellen- 
bergs  could  be  expected  very  soon. 

About  twenty  guests  had  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time. 
Each  one  pushed  a  button  and  said  to  the  chambermaid: 
"Hurry  up  and  tell  Herr  Riis  that  the  Hellenbergs  are  leav- 
ing the  yacht." 

And  the  maids  ran.  And  the  head  waiter  stopped  them 
brusquely  and  said  that  he  would  attend  to  the  matter.  But 
when  Christoffersen  came  in  to  Riis,  he  was  too  late :  "Thanks 
very  much,  my  dear  Christoffersen,  but  my  son  rang  me  up 
and  told  me." 

Then  the  boat  landed  softly  and  noiselessly  at  the  main 
stairway  leading  up  to  the  quay.  Two  sailors  leapt  ashore 
and  held  the  boat  in  position  with  their  strong  hands.    In  a 
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moment  a  score  of  people  had  gathered  to  watch  the  cere- 
mony. The  Hellenbergs  always  were  doing  things  in  their 
own  way.  It  would  be  wrong  to  accuse  them  of  display. 
Everything  about  them  was  subdued  except  that  luxurious 
boat.  Hellenberg  himself  was  not  much  to  look  at — round- 
backed,  with  his  left  shoulder  drooping  a  little;  sleepy  eyes 
that  shifted  furtively  as  if  he  feared  an  attack  from  some  of 
the  spectators.  He  turned  halfway  around  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Fru  Louise  in  a  peculiarly  wheedling  tone.  He  had 
two  entirely  different  voices:  a  lachrymose,  childish  one  for 
Louise,  and  a  roughly  commanding  one  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "Be  careful  now  .  .  .  there  is  seaweed  on  that  step 
.  .  .  don't  slip  on  it.    Am  I  pressing  your  hand  too  hard?" 

"Thank  you,  Magnus  ...  I  can  manage  by  myself."  Fru 
Louise  gave  her  husband's  hand  a  little  squeeze  and  dropped 
it.  She  was  very  handsome,  with  warm,  vivacious  eyes,  a 
strong  profile,  and  a  bearing  and  walk  that  made  her  look  like 
a  young  girl  when  one  saw  her  approaching.  But  her  hair 
was  as  white  as  her  husband's. 

The  son,  Otto,  resembled  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother. 
He  was  taller  than  either  of  them,  light-haired,  with  restless 
eyes  and  rather  pronounced  cheekbones.  He  was  not  good- 
looking,  but  he  possessed  that  inexplicable  something  which  we 
call  charm. 

"Get  up  now,"  he  whispered  to  Elin,  as  he  jostled  her  a 
little.  She  gave  him  a  crushing  glance,  to  which  he  replied 
with  a  grimace  that  made  her  smile. 

One  of  the  sailors  picked  up  a  couple  of  bags  and  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  family.  The  hotel  entrance  was  reached 
in  a  few  moments,  and  there  stood  Sander  Riis  himself,  tall, 
handsome  and  freshly  shaved.  He  spread  his  arms  widely: 
"I  wish  you  welcome  .  .  .  and  I  hope  that  the  good  Lord 
now  will  grant  us  a  fortnight  of  complete  calm." 

"Then  I'll  have  the  Neftune  towed,"  Hellenberg  replied 
irascibly,  as  if  he  were  equally  offended  by  Riis  and  the  good 
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Lord.  Nevertheless  he  shook  hands  with  the  hotel  owner  and 
climbed  the  stairs  to  his  rooms  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  home. 
He  always  occupied  the  same  suite.  Riis  gave  his  arm  to 
Fru  Louise  and  followed.  For  her,  too,  he  had  a  witty  re- 
mark in  readiness.  In  the  vestibule,  Christoffersen,  three 
waiters  and  Jacob  were  lined  up  along  the  wall,  while  a 
couple  of  chambermaids  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs — a 
modest  guard  of  honor  which  impressed  the  Hellenbergs  favor- 
ably. In  Fru  Louise's  room  was  a  large  bowl  of  irises,  which 
were  her  favorite  flowers,  next  to  orchids.  But  in  Froken 
Elin's  room  were  roses,  and  still  more  roses  ...  in  Herr 
Otto's  room  nothing  .  .  .  and  in  Magnus  Hellenberg's  two 
enormous  desks,  with  wastepaper  basket,  telephone  and  every- 
thing else  that  could  help  to  give  the  hotel  room  the  depressing 
appearance  of  an  office. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  having  lunch  with  me?" 
Riis  asked. 

"I  can't  tell.    I  have  to  work  all  day.    Ask  the  ladies." 

"Otto  and  Elin  will  take  a  ride  with  me,  but  we  shall  be 
back  by  one,  and  then  it  will  be  nice  to  have  a  little  lunch." 

"Oh,  is  Otto  going  along?  Then  I  don't  think  I  shall  have 
time  for  lunch." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have  time,  Magnus,"  Fru  Louise  said,  put- 
ting her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

He  looked  aside  and  shook  his  head  irritably,  but  he  felt  her 
warm  glance  resting  on  him,  and  he  could  not  say  no.  "If  I 
get  time,"  he  said  almost  whiningly.  "If  I  get  time  .  .  .  but 
I  am  waiting  for  a  call  from  Jansen  .  .  .  and  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  speak  over  the  phone  so  that  you  can  understand 
him." 

Otto  stood  in  his  room,  whistling  softly.  Would  his  mother 
be  able  to  put  it  over?  It  was  hell  to  work  for  his  father, 
especially  when  they  were  travelling,  when  the  worst  slavery 
fell  on  himself.  It  was  impossible  to  suit  the  old  man.  Hardly 
had  he  received  a  draft  to  copy,  when  the  father  would  ask: 
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"Aren't  you  done  yet?"  He  preferred  going  with  his  mother 
to  look  at  that  damned  ruin  or  whatever  it  was. 

He  heard  doors  closing.  Then  Fru  Louise  put  her  head 
into  his  room  and  said:  "It's  all  right.  We  leave  in  ten 
minutes." 

But  when  Otto  went  downstairs  a  little  later,  he  was  met 
by  Walter  Prior:  "Hello,  old  boy  .  .  .  it's  good  to  see  you 
again." 

"And  vice  versa,"  Otto  replied  with  a  smile.  That  was  the 
very  latest  in  slang. 

"How  long  will  you  stay  here?" 

"No  idea.  Go  up  and  ask  the  chief.  He's  acting  crazy 
today,  so  I'm  running  away  with  Mother  and  Elin  to  look  at 
some  masonry  that's  supposed  to  be  fascinating.  Any  one  here 
I  know?" 

"Doris  is  here." 

"Oh,  Doris  is  here,"  Otto  said,  pleasant  memories  lighting 
up  his  face.    "Any  one  else?" 

"Rigmor.  There's  quite  a  lot  of  us.  We  need  only  you 
to  be  complete.    Can't  you  let  that  masonry  stay  where  it  is?" 

"Can't  be  done!"    Otto  hurried  out  to  the  carriage. 

There  was  Hakon,  talking  to  Fru  Louise  and  Elin.  He 
turned  to  Otto:  "Glad  you  are  here.    How  are  you  feeling?" 

"You  can  see  for  yourself,"  Otto  grunted.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  dared  to  hint  at  Hakon's  blindness. 

To  make  up  for  it,  Elin  said:  "You  really  should  go  with 
us,  Hakon,  and  explain  this  ruin." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  give  any  explanation  of  it." 

Otto,  who  already  was  seated  beside  the  driver,  called  down 
to  Walter:  "What  are  those  Christmas  tree  decorations  you 
carry  in  your  pocket?" 

"Why  ...  oh,  this  .  .  .  it's  to  fish  with.  I  thought  of 
trying  it  out  in  the  little  pool  beyond  the  woods." 

In  the  meantime  Elin  had  said  something  about  it  being 
pleasant  to  have  Hakon  along  on  their  tour,  and  suddenly 
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Hakon  replied  that  he  would  go.  And  with  that  he  tried  to 
get  into  the  carriage.  Unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  to  ask 
which  carriage  they  were  using.  He  thought  it  was  the  landau 
with  two  seats,  but  it  was  the  victoria,  which  had  room  for 
only  two  persons  inside.  So  there  was  no  place  for  him,  un- 
less he  was  to  sit  on  the  lap  of  one  of  the  ladies. 

After  some  rapid  wireless  telegraphing  among  the  Hellen- 
bergs,  Otto  said :  "If  you  will  go  along  in  my  place,  Hakon,  I'll 
pay  you  a  considerable  reward.  I  can't  endure  the  spiritualities 
of  that  little  marmoset  .  .  .  especially  where  ruins  are  con- 
cerned. She  shrieks  and  gasps  all  over  the  place.  I  always 
carry  cotton  to  put  in  my  ears,  but  it  won't  help." 

"You  stop  those  nigger  witticisms,"  Elin  said,  but  she  did 
not  look  angry  at  all. 

Hakon,  otherwise  so  keen,  let  himself  be  deceived  by  all 
that  forceful  talk.  He  got  up  beside  the  driver  in  place  of 
Otto,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away  from  the  hotel. 

"Are  you  not  sorry  to  have  to  stay  at  home?"  Walter  asked. 

"No,  it  suits  me  fine.  I  want  to  go  with  you  to  try  out 
those  things."  He  pulled  the  fishing  tackle  from  Walter's 
pocket.  "That's  a  funny  machine  ...  do  you  think  you 
can  catch  anything  with  it?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  bought  it  yesterday." 

Chatting  as  they  went,  the  two  young  men  skirted  the 
garden  and  then  struck  across  the  open  fields  to  the  pool  in 
the  woods.  Having  dug  some  worms  out  of  the  earth,  they 
threw  out  the  line. 

"We  can't  talk  now,"  Otto  said. 

Walter  nodded.  For  a  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
music  of  the  gnats.   The  float  rested  immovably  on  the  surface. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  any  fish  in  this  lake,"  Otto  said, 
shaking  his  head.    "It  looks  dead." 

"Well,  let's  talk  then.  Perhaps  the  fish  will  be  interested 
in  a  little  news  from  the  upper  world.  It  must  be  tedious  to 
live  down  there  and  never  see  a  newspaper." 
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"That's  the  way  we  live  on  board  the  Neftune"  Otto  re- 
marked glumly.  "I  nearly  lose  my  mind  at  times.  The  old 
man  is  a  regular  tyrant,  and  he  gets  worse  day  by  day.  This 
year  we  can't  have  any  newspapers  on  board.  He  says  they 
destroy  the  effects  of  a  vacation.  He  himself  gets  green  in  the 
face  for  lack  of  newspapers.  I  think  science  some  time  will 
discover  that  newspapers  contain  vitamins  which  we  cannot  do 
without.  Of  course,  the  women  can  get  along  without  news- 
papers .  .  .  my  sister  reads  nothing  but  Vogue  and  a  few 
books.  .  .  ." 

"She  doesn't  look  as  if  she  lacked  anything,"  Walter  said. 
"Did  you  notice  how  Hakon  clung  to  her  hand?" 

"He  will  probably  report  himself  as  Number  367  on  the 
waiting  list.  Every  youngster  is  in  love  with  that  little  mar- 
moset .  .  .  and  so  am  I.  If  I  didn't  Have  her,  God  help  me ! 
The  old  man  has  gone  blotto  completely.  He  gets  up  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  spy  out  whether  the  crew  is  kept  busy. 
The  cook  has  to  bring  in  his  accounts  every  afternoon,  and 
then  he  begins  to  rip  them  up.  Matches,  he  says.  We  have 
used  up  one  hundred  and  forty- four  boxes  since  we  left  home. 
There  are  seventy  matches  in  each  box.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  light  your  stove  more  than  one  hundred  times 
every  day?  Now  I  think  he's  having  the  boxes  marked,  so 
the  sailors  can't  steal  them.  And  that  man  is  worth  at  least 
four  millions,  and  he  makes  a  quarter  million  more  every 
year.  And  now  he  wants  to  make  me  into  as  big  an  idiot  as 
he  is  himself.  I  wouldn't  be  like  him  for  anything,  for  he 
doesn't  know  what  an  hour  of  pleasure  is.  He  is  sick  .  .  . 
he  is  living  in  a  constant  agony.  Dollars  and  pounds  and 
pesetas  and  crowns  and  tonnage  and  names  of  captains  and 
mates  grind  in  his  head  like  so  many  millstones.  Is  that  a 
life  to  live?  My  opinion  is  that  a  man  is  not  big  enough  for 
his  position  unless  he  can  rise  above  it,  master  it,  put  his  knee 
on  it  .  .  .  and  then  get  up  and  be  normal,  eat  his  food  with 
appetite,  and  love  his  wife  as  the  Bible  prescribes.    I  don't 
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see  how  my  mother  can  stand  him.  He's  polite  enough  to  her 
in  a  way,  and  he  sends  her  a  couple  of  new  orchids  once  a 
month  .  .  .  but  nevertheless  ...  he  fails  to  show  her  any 
real  politeness,  namely,  to  take  himself  out  of  the  picture. 
Over  the  railing  some  stormy  night!  What  a  hubbub  that 
would  make  in  the  newspapers ! " 
"And  then  you  would  succeed." 

"Yes,"  Otto  said  with  a  sigh,  waving  the  rod  like  a 
whip.  "Then  we  should  see  who  is  the  stronger,  the  busi- 
ness or  I.  First  of  all  I  should  make  some  of  those  millions 
dance.  I  must  have  vengeance  because  my  father  is  keep- 
ing me  on  the  salary  of  a  clerk.  I  get  three  hundred  crowns 
a  month  ...  so  help  me  God!  And  a  little  that  Mother 
and  Elin  manage  to  slip  me.  He  is  not  quite  sane,  I  tell  you. 
I'd  fill  up  the  Neftune  with  boys  and  girls  and  turn  vulgar 
for  a  month  or  so.  Think  of  it  .  .  .  that  Doris  has  gone 
off  and  become  engaged  to  a  pig-butcher.  I'm  going  to  have 
some  fun  making  ironical  remarks  to  her.  Are  there  any  other 
girls  in  the  hotel  that  amount  to  anything?" 

"Not  much,"  Walter  said,  mentioning  a  few  names.  "But 
there  is  a  girl  outside  the  hotel,  living  quite  near  it,  and  Hakon 
and  I  have  just  agreed  that  you  must  see  her.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  her,  I  tell  you." 

Otto  laughed.  "Our  blind  Proteus  of  a  Hakon  is  a  re- 
markable chap.  He  has  a  sixth  sense  in  place  of  the  first  one. 
What  does  she  look  like?" 

"It  is  damned  hard  to  describe  such  a  girl.  She's  pretty, 
.  .  .  terribly  pretty  .  .  .  and  she  has  carriage,  and  grace  of 
movement  ...  as  with  her  hands,  you  know,  when  she  fixes 
her  hair  .  .  .  and  she  walks  nicely." 

"Light  or  dark?" 

"Dark." 

"It  sounds  very  attractive,  although  you  haven't  used  much 
imagination  in  describing  her.  I  am  for  the  dark  ones,  abso- 
lutely.   Whenever  I  have  been  in  love  with  a  fair  woman, 
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I  have  grown  unbearably  tired  of  her.  And  when  I  find  a 
dark  one  on  the  rebound,  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  had  come 
home." 

"The  one  we  talk  of  has  something  Arabian  about  her." 
Walter  felt  greatly  pleased  with  his  phrase.  "She  makes  you 
think  of  black  cigars  .  .  .  and  cigarettes  .  .  .  and  coffee 
.  .  .  and  everything  else  that  is  good." 

"I'm  crazy  about  her  in  advance.   What's  her  name?" 

"Susanne  .  .  .  Susanne  Drewes.  Her  father's  a  baker 
.  .  .  not  a  great  deal  of  money  and  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
that's  not  what  you  care  for." 

"No,  that's  not  what  I  care  for.  I'm  democratic.  Strange 
to  say,  I  have  inherited  that  from  the  old  man.  In  spite  of 
everything,  he  is  democratic.  When  he  takes  the  cook  to  task 
for  stealing  matches,  he  does  it  like  a  father  talking  to  a  naughty 
child.  .  .  .  The  Arabian  daughter  of  a  baker  .  .  .  that 
suits  me  fine.  And  you  say  that  father-in-law  lives  near  the 
hotel?" 

"Next-door  neighbor." 

Otto  stuck  the  rod  into  the  earth  so  that  it  stood  by  itself. 
Then  he  filled  his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke  lustily.  Finally 
he  nodded  as  if  his  deliberations  had  come  to  an  end  and 
said:  "Nevertheless,  Suleima  is  not  for  me." 

"But,  damn  it,  you  are  only  asked  to  look  at  her." 

"I  don't  want  to  look  at  her.  I  want  to  get  hold  of  all  the 
newspapers  I  can  scrape  together,  and  then  I  want  to  lie  in  a 
steamer  chair  on  the  balcony,  where  I  can  take  a  look  at  the 
Neftune  now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  I  am  not  on  board." 

"That  would  be  a  rather  negative  existence." 

"You  must  forgive  me  for  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
on  behalf  of  your  Arabian  maid,"  Otto  said  with  ironic  solem- 
nity. "But  there  is  something  that  repels  me  or  frightens  me. 
I  don't  know  if  you  can  grasp  it.  .  .  ." 

"Frankly  I  can't,  but  that's  all  right.  Hakon  and  I  merely 
thought  that  it  might  amuse  you.  .  .  ." 
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Otto  pushed  out  his  lower  lip  and  made  his  pipe  swing  back 
and  forth.  He  was  really  quite  serious  now,  but  felt  that,  as  a 
young  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  disguise  his  seriousness. 

"A  bakery  you  see,"  he  said,  drawling  out  the  noun,  "is  one 
who  bakes  the  bread  We  are  to  eat  .  .  .  rye  bread  .  .  . 
crisp,  golden  rolls  .  .  .  pretzels.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
understand  what  I  mean.  A  baker  is  one  of  the  most  primitive 
creatures  I  can  think  of  .  .  .  much  more  primitive  than  the 
peasant  who  raises  the  grain.  A  peasant  can  be  quite  a  com- 
plicated fellow,  but  to  me  a  baker  is  nothing  but  muscles  and 
sweat  and  innocent — or  shall  we  say  confiding? — eyes.  I  nod 
to  that  kind  of  people,  but  I  never  get  mixed  up  in  their 
affairs." 

"We  are  talking  of  the  daugnter  now." 

"A  baker,  and  a  baker's  daughter  are  one  and  the  same  to 
me.  Somehow  I  think  of  her  as  bread,  or  cake,  let  us  say,  and 
I  never  flirt  with  bread.  I  fear  that's  something  I  have  learned 
from  the  old  man  .  .  .  bread  is  sacred !  You  should  see  him 
pick  up  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  floor  and  eat  it.  If  I  should 
take  a  look  at  the  girl  you  speak  of,  well,  I'm  very  fond  of 
Arabian  maidens  ...  if  only  I  myself  could  be  a  sheik  or 
something  like  that.  But  not  when  they  are  baker's  daughters 
as  well.  Drewes,  you  say?  I  remember  him  perfectly  ...  a 
squat,  freshly  baked  little  man  with  arms  crossed  in  front  of 
him.  I  have  not  seen  the  daughter,  but  I  shall  keep  away 
from  her.  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  girls 
that  have  to  be  accompanied  by  directions  for  use.  You  don't 
need  that  with  Doris,  for  instance  .  .  .  but  let  us  leave  her 
alone." 

Just  then  the  float  disappeared,  the  line  was  pulled  straight, 
and  the  rod  went  into  the  water  with  such  speed  that  the  two 
young  men  had  difficulty  in  overtaking  it.  Their  eyes  grew 
stiff  with  excitement. 

"Let  out  more  line  ...  let  out  more  line  ...  or  it  will 
break!" 
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Neither  one  of  them  had  fished  before,  and  so  they  were 
totally  stumped  by  the  phenomenon  they  beheld.  A  large  beast 
of  some  kind  was  raging  back  and  forth  with  enormous  speed 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  took  them  half  an  hour  to  tire  out  the  fish.  Then  they 
pulled  it  into  shallow  water  and  knocked  it  on  the  head.  It 
was  a  pike,  almost  a  yard  long.  The  young  men  felt  like  big 
game  hunters.  They  broke  a  branch  from  a  tree  and  hung 
the  pike  from  the  middle  of  it.  Then  they  had  to  carry  the 
branch  across  their  shoulders  to  prevent  the  fish  from  drag- 
ging on  the  ground.    They  started  homeward. 

"Fd  like  to  know  what  father  will  say  when  he  sees  that 
one,"  Otto  said  with  eyes  shining.  "If  he  has  any  reason  left, 
he'll  have  to  be  impressed  .  .  .  and  for  once  he  will  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  done  something.  I  think  I  shall  present 
him  with  the  fish  .  .  .  what  do  you  say?  He  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  get  presents  from  me." 

Walter  nodded  assent. 

"And  Elin,"  Otto  went  on.  "And  Mother!  Why,  I  shall 
feed  the  whole  family  for  a  week." 

"A  part  of  that  fish  should  belong  to  me,  after  all,"  Walter 
said,  smiling  in  his  embarrassment. 

"Excuse  me,"  Otto  cried  over  his  shoulder.  "Excuse  me, 
old  boy!  The  fish  is  yours  ...  all  of  it  ..  .  even  if  I 
was  the  first  one  to  get  hold  of  the  rod  when  it  began  to  pull. 
I  forgot  all  about  it." 

"We'll  divide  it,"  Walter  said. 

Otto  laughed  again:  "Here  I  was,  disposing  calmly  of  your 
fish!  But  I  had  received  the  impression  that  you  gave  every- 
thing away  ...  as  that  girl,  for  instance  .  .  .  Susanne.  I 
should  snap  her  up  myself,  if  I  were  you.  For,  as  you  re- 
marked before,  I  have  changed,  settled  down.  I  want  to 
marry  and  do  all  sorts  of  respectable  things.  Can  you  guess 
the  cause?  Elin.  I  have  talked  a  lot  with  her  during  this 
month  on  board." 
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"She's  very  sweet." 

"Sweet?  That's  not  the  word.  She's  as  pure  as  a  drop  of 
rain.  She  is  .  .  ."  Otto  faltered  for  lack  of  words.  A  little 
later  he  resumed:  "I  wai^t  to  be  like  her,  with,  of  course,  such 
modifications  as  our  manhood  may  require." 

They  crossed  the  highway  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
various  people.  A  gang  of  boys  accompanied  them  with  ad- 
miring remarks.  Otto  and  Walter  walked  with  bent  backs 
to  indicate  how  heavy  their  burden  was.  They  approached 
the  row  of  gardens  with  their  hedges  running  in  a  continuous 
line  across  the  fields.  One  of  the  boys  ran  ahead  and  cried 
into  one  of  the  gardens:  "Susanne!  Helene!  Hurry  up,  if 
you  want  to  see  a  real  fish!" 

Otto  turned  his  head  so  that  he  could  get  a  look  at  Walter. 
The  latter  nodded. 

Two  young  girls  came  running  up  to  the  hedge  in  the  full 
light  of  the  midday  sun.  One  of  them  was  fair,  the  other 
dark.    Both  shaded  their  eyes  with  their  hands. 

Otto  turned  at  a  right  angle  from  the  path  and  headed 
straight  for  the  girls. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  Walter  asked,  trying  to  hold 
back.  But  he  had  to  follow.  Otto  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
girls,  but  when  he  was  within  an  arm's  length  of  them,  he 
swung  to  the  right  and  returned  to  his  starting  point.  He 
kept  himself  comically  straight  and  solemn,  and  made  a  salute, 
military  fashion,  before  he  disappeared  into  the  hotel  garden. 
The  boys  and  the  two  girls  watched  him  in  puzzled  silence. 
Helene  was  the  first  one  to  recover  her  speech.  She  laughed 
and  said:  "There's  a  couple  of  fresh  fellows!" 

In  the  garden  Otto  lifted  the  branch  from  his  shoulder  so 
that  he  could  face  Walter:  "So  that  was  Susanne!" 

"Yes  .  .  .  what  do  you  think?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  Otto  nodded  and  put  the  branch  back  on  his 
shoulder.   It  was  all  he  said,  but  Walter  noticed  that  the  words 
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were  uttered  with  a  peculiarly  slow  emphasis.  A  moment  later 
Otto  said  laughingly:  "When  Elin  gets  back,  we'll  make  her 
take  a  snapshot  of  us.  You  must  stand  in  front  •  .  .  for  it  is 
your  fish,  of  course." 


VII 


WITH  shrewd  but  urbane  manoeuvring  Sander  Riis 
managed  to  lure  the  Hellenbergs  down  to  the  prin- 
cipal table  in  the  dining-room.  Generally  they  ate  by  them- 
selves in  Fru  Louise's  room,  which  had  large  French  windows 
and  a  balcony  facing  the  sea.  And  by  another  ingenious  ma- 
noeuvre, the  family  was  made  to  sit  next  to  Riis.  He  merely 
caused  the  table  to  be  extended.  Thus  no  one  was  moved 
down.  It  was  merely  he  that  moved  up  in  order  to  make 
room  for  four  particularly  cherished  guests.  Fru  Louise  could 
not  help  smiling  gratefully  at  the  host  when  she  saw  large 
vases  full  of  blue  irises  on  every  table.  Magnus  Hellenberg, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  smile.  He  sat  bent  over  his  plate, 
ill  at  ease  because  of  a  ship,  wrecked  at  Pernambuco  .  .  .  and 
still  more  because  of  the  poor  telephone  service.  He  was 
strict  about  never  seeing  a  newspaper  during  his  vacation. 
But  as,  nevertheless,  he  wanted  to  know  what  went  on  in  his 
business,  he  transformed  his  yacht  or  his  hotel  room  into  a 
sort  of  newspaper  office  where  he  alone,  with  only  Otto  to 
help  him,  was  everything  from  editor  to  printer's  devil. 

"May  I  ask  a  favor?"  Riis  said.  "Keep  a  few  drops  of  this 
Rhine  wine  on  your  tongue  for  a  moment  ...  is  it  really 
good?" 

"It  is  .  .  .  probably  very  good,"  Hellenberg  replied,  sip- 
ping at  his  glass  and  putting  it  away  nervously. 

"Do  you  think  so,  too,  Fru  Hellenberg  ? " 

"It's  excellent!  I  was  just  about  to  say  that  it's  the  best 
Rhine  wine  I  ever  tasted." 
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"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Let  me  send  a  case  of  it  to  the 
Nepune?" 

"Oh,  Herr  Riis,  you  are  entirely  too  nice,"  Fru  Louise  said 
with  a  smile. 

Herr  Hellenberg  muttered  something  about  its  being  quite 
superfluous  .  .  .  there  was  plenty  of  wine  on  board  the  Nef- 
tune  .  .  .  and  it  was  never  touched  by  any  one  except  by  the 
cook.  During  the  fish  course,  he  rose  suddenly  and  went  to 
the  telephone  to  ask  the  operator  if  she  had  forgotten  his  call 
for  Central  one-six-one-six  ...  a  long-distance  call.  He 
returned  with  a  gloomy  face.  What  did  a  case  of  Rhine  wine 
matter,  when  the  Icarus  had  a  hole  below  its  water-line  so 
large  that  a  man  could  crawl  through  it? 

The  expected  connection  came  with  the  roast.  Herr  Hel- 
lenberg dropped  his  napkin  and  hurried  out.  A  moment  later 
the  piccolo  came  demanding  that  Herr  Otto  come  to  the  phone 
booth  because  Herr  Hellenberg  couldn't  hear  what  was  said. 
Without  being  in  the  least  disturbed,  Fru  Louise  and  Elin 
went  on  talking  with  their  host  about  the  ruin,  which  they  had 
visited  twice. 

Herr  Hellenberg  and  his  son  returned. 

"Was  the  connection  all  right?" 

"I  must  go  back  to  Copenhagen  tonight,"  Herr  Hellenberg 
said  in  his  whiniest  tone. 

"Is  it  so  bad  that  you  have  to  break  off  your  vacation?" 
"Yes,  it's  very  bad." 

"Oh,  well  .  .  .  I'll  go  with  you,"  Fru  Louise  said  with  a 
smile. 

And  suddenly  a  bright  and  youthful  expression  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  tormented  man.  "Thank  you,"  he  cried,  pat- 
ting her  hand.    "Thank  you!" 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  he  took  his  wife's  arm  and 
walked  back  and  forth  with  her  on  the  flagstones  of  the  lobby. 
"Everything  is  wrong,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  harbor  strike 
on  at  Antwerp.    One  of  our  ships,  the  Samson>  is  lying  there 
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with  eight  thousand  tons  of  saltpeter.    Jansen  thinks  he  can 
get  the  crew  to  unload  the  sacks  on  the  quay.    But  I  should 
really  go  down  there  to  size  up  the  situation." 
"Send  some  one  else,  Magnus." 

"Whom  could  I  send?  No  one  in  the  company  sees  things 
clearly  except  Jansen  .  .  .  and  he  is  deaf,  stone  deaf.  He 
can't  go  to  Antwerp  because  he  won't  be  able  to  hear  what 
they  tell  him.  I  could  be  there  tomorrow  night  if  I  started 
at  once." 

The  door  to  the  dining-room  was  opened.  It  was  Otto. 
He  gave  a  little  start,  having  expected  his  father  to  have  re- 
turned to  his  own  room.  But  he  recovered  his  self-control  at 
once  and  sauntered  over  to  them.  The  father  turned  his 
head  aside  irritably  and  said:  "Come  in  to  me  when  you've 
had  your  coffee.    I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  something." 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  Otto  replied  in  good-humored  sailor  fash- 
ion. But  his  mother,  nevertheless,  caught  the  resentment  un- 
derlying his  words. 

"Can't  you  let  him  be  free  this  evening?"  she  asked  gently. 
"The  young  people  are  accustomed  to  have  a  dance  after 
dinner." 

"Free  .  .  .  free!  When  am  I  free?"  Hellenberg  de- 
manded in  a  rage.  "That  fellow  .  .  .  Otto  .  .  .  should 
catch  a  train  and  run  down  to  Antwerp.  But  .  .  .  Lord! 
...  I  don't  suppose  it  would  amuse  him." 

"Why  don't  you  try  him  out  some  time?" 

"Try  him  out?  I  have  done  so,  unfortunately,  and  I  know 
the  result  in  advance.    He's  not  stupid,  but  he's  lazy." 

"I  think  you're  unfair  to  him." 

"No,  I'm  not.  He's  not  exactly  a  good-for-nothing,  but 
he  lacks  that  final  spurt  of  energy  which  counts." 

Hellenberg  grew  silent  in  order  not  to  hurt  his  wife.  Otto 
was  her  son  also  .  .  .  perhaps  more  hers  than  his  own.  But 
he  had  not  inherited  his  laziness  from  her.    How  readily  she 
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had  said:  I'll  go  with  you!  She  was  always  like  that.  He 
patted  her  hand  and  hurried  over  to  the  telephone  booth. 

In  the  end,  however,  Hellenberg  went  by  himself.  He 
had  called  up  his  chief  associates,  and  they  were  to  meet  him 
on  the  road,  so  that  they  could  discuss  the  situation  in  the 
compartment  he  had  reserved.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
could  take  no  great  pleasure  in  having  Louise  with  him.  He 
might  lose  his  temper  and  begin  to  curse.  It  was  better  to 
leave  her  behind. 

The  family  escorted  Hellenberg  to  the  train,  which  left 
at  midnight.  He  was  as  nervous  as  if  he  were  starting  on 
a  tour  around  the  world. 

"I'll  write  you  a  few  lines  the  first  thing  in  the  morning," 
he  said  to  Louise.  "And  I'll  try  to  come  back  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. But  I  can't  promise  definitely.  So  many  things  can 
happen.  So  try  to  pass  the  time  as  best  you  can  without  my 
agreeable  company."  He  managed  a  faint  smile.  Then  the 
train  pulled  in.  Hellenberg  patted  his  son  on  the  shoulder 
and  said:  "There  are  a  few  accounts  in  my  brown  portfolio 
at  the  hotel.  I  wish  you  would  look  them  over  for  me.  I 
haven't  had  time  to  do  so." 

"All  right,"  said  Otto. 

"Give  me  a  written  report  on  your  opinion  of  those  two 
companies." 
"All  right." 

Hellenberg  kissed  Elin  and  Louise,  and  began  to  mount  the 
platform. 

"I'll  ring  up  about  eleven  tomorrow  morning  to  get  your 
opinion  of  those  two  companies." 

"Do  you  want  Otto  to  sit  up  all  night?"  Fru  Louise  asked 
with  a  smile. 

That  was  really  what  Hellenberg  wanted.  He  would  have 
done  so  himself,  if  he  had  stayed.  How  much  time  would  it 
take?  Three  or  four  hours  .  .  .  or  maybe  five.  What  could 
that  mean  to  a  healthy  young  man?    But  Hellenberg  bowed 
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to  that  refined,  slightly  ironical  smile.  Those  delicate  lines 
about  her  mouth  made  him  think  of  orchids.  He  must  try  to 
get  some  extremely  rare  orchids  for  her. 

"No,"  he  said  aloud,  "I  forgot  that  it  is  night  now.  And 
he  does  not  have  to  bother  with  those  accounts  at  all,  for  that 
matter.  This  is  vacation."  The  train  slid  away.  Hellen- 
berg's  family  remained  standing  on  the  station  platform.  Otto 
raised  his  arms  and  said:  "O-oh!"  But  he  did  not  think  that 
was  enough,  and  so  he  leaned  against  his  mother  and  Elin, 
moaning:  "O-oh  .  .  .  o-oh!"  Finally  he  staggered  over  to 
a  bench,  dropped  down  on  it  and  began  to  gasp  like  a  man 
who  has  been  near  drowning. 

"Control  yourself,  you  big  fool,"  Fru  Louise  said.  "People 
will  think  you  are  sick." 

He  pulled  his  legs  up  on  the  bench  and  writhed  as  he  gasped 
incessantly:  "O-oh  .  .  .  o-oh!" 

Then  Fru  Louise  had  to  laugh.  Elin  became  infected  by 
her  mirth  and  also  began  to  laugh.  At  last  all  three  of  them 
had  to  hurry  away  from  the  station. 

What  troubled  Fru  Louise  was  that  infernal  mutual  un- 
derstanding .  .  .  the  impertinence  of  her  son  in  counting  on 
her  comprehension  when  he  let  out  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  really 
could  not  afford  to  understand  him.  Her  dear  husband,  the 
noblest  man  on  earth,  was  on  the  train,  starting  on  an  im- 
portant and  trying  journey.  She  ought  to  be  crushed  and 
tearful. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  both  of  you,  to 
make  your  old  mother  laugh  like  an  idiot,"  she  said  at  last, 
sighing  from  the  fatigue  caused  by  her  wild  outburst. 

"Oh,  I'm  very  much  ashamed,"  said  Elin. 

"I  am  not  ashamed,"  said  Otto,  "because  one  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  what  is  natural." 

"Yes,  if  you  do  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place." 

"I  waited  until  the  train  had  pulled  out  of  the  station." 

"I  must  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind,  you  bad  boy,"  said 
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Fru  Louise,  walking  happily  between  her  two  children.  Her 
mind,  too,  had  suddenly  become  filled  with  a  sense  of  real 
vacation.  She  bent  her  head  backward  and  said:  "Look  at 
the  bats  .  .  .  how  funny  they  are!" 

All  three  went  into  the  room  with  the  balcony,  seated  them- 
selves in  wicker  chairs  before  the  open  doors,  smoked  cigarettes 
and  drank  vermouth.  Beyond  the  harbor,  the  white  hulk  of 
the  Neftune  glimmered  through  the  twilight  of  the  summer 
night,  and  the  bow  lights  sent  a  narrow  golden  path  all  the 
way  to  the  quay. 

At  eleven  sharp  the  next  morning  Herr  Hellenberg  rang  up 
and  spoke  whiningly  to  his  wife.  Everything  was  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  Jansen  had  misunderstood  him  completely  and  had 
allowed  five  hundred  sacks  of  saltpeter  to  be  unloaded  on  the 
quay.  Then  the  strikers  had  sprayed  the  Samson  with  tar 
.  .  .  deck,  skylights,  windlass,  everywhere.  They  had  used 
up  several  barrels  of  it  before  the  police  arrived.  Now  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed,  and  not  only  the  ship  but  the  whole 
company  had  been  made  ridiculous.  Hellenberg  would  have 
to  leave  for  Antwerp  with  the  night  train. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  Louise  said. 

"No  .  .  .  no,  you  mustn't.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  shoot- 
ing and  all  sorts  of  other  trouble." 

"I'll  leave  here  tonight,  and  meet  you  in  Hamburg.  How's 
that?" 

"All  right,  Louise.  .  .  ." 

She  could  hear  that  his  emotion  almost  choked  him.  She 
had  heard  the  same  thing  many  times  during  her  life,  and  she 
loved  to  hear  it.  And  she  would  hear  it  again  in  the  future, 
if  only  her  health  lasted.  What  mattered  a  few  days  of  un- 
comfortable shaking  on  trains,  when  a  man,  who  in  every 
other  respect  was  strong  and  irresistible,  broke  down  with  joy 
because  she  was  willing  to  stay  near  him?  No,  it  was  what 
made  her  days  bright  and  easy  .  .  .  even  on  board  the  Nef- 
tune, when  Magnus  was  upset  by  the  "vacation"  he  ordered 
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himself  to  take.  It  was  good  to  think  of,  that  she  had  won 
a  husband  who  never  for  a  single  second  wavered  in  his  affec- 
tion toward  her. 

A  fine  smile  played  around  her  symmetrical  mouth,  even 
now  when  she  let  herself  be  rowed  to  the  yacht  to  pack  her 
bags.  It  was  still  there  in  the  evening  when  she  sat  at  the 
car  window. 

"Good-bye,  Otto!    Good-bye,  Elin,  my  darling!" 

The  brother  and  the  sister  walked  back  to  the  hotel  as  they 
had  done  the  night  before,  but  they  uttered  no  groans  of  relief 
and  indulged  in  no  wild  laughter.  They  had  no  cause  for  it. 
Their  mother  was  a  friend  to  both,  and  she  gave  them  no 
sense  of  being  old  or  dull.  The  reason  lay  partly  in  her  real 
youthfulness  and  harmonious  temperament,  and  partly  in  the 
protection  she  had  shown  them  through  the  long  years. 

"What'U  we  do  now?"  Otto  asked  when  they  were  seated 
in  front  of  the  doors  to  the  balcony  again. 

"Need  we  do  anything  at  all  when  everything  is  so  pleas- 
ant? You  might  find  a  means  of  keeping  the  clouds  away. 
We  must  have  sunshine  every  day." 

"Little  marmoset,"  he  said,  playing  with  one  of  her  hands. 

She  had  inherited  all  her  mother's  charm.  And  she  was 
even  better-looking  ...  a  tiny  bit  more  refined.  And,  of 
course,  her  chaste  youthfulness  added  something.  She  did  very 
little  between  morning  and  night.  She  passed  her  time  in 
rising,  taking  a  bath,  nibbling  a  little  food  and  reading  a  few 
pages  of  some  book.  Fru  Louise  at  least  took  care  of  her 
orchids,  but  Elin  was  satisfied  to  look  at  them  and  say:  "What 
is  that  one  called?  How  funny!  I  can't  see  how  you  can 
remember  all  the  names." 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  contemptible  about  Elin.  She 
made  other  people  feel  happy.  Her  industry  and  energy  were 
not  very  great,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  human 
beings  are  like  animals;  their  industry  is  not  always  useful. 

"Suppose  we  let  the  Neftune  take  a  turn  outside  the  Point? 
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We  can  be  back  for  dinner  at  the  hotel  tomorrow  evening." 

"Splendid!"  Elin  cried  enthusiastically.  "We'll  be  alone 
in  the  dining-room  .  .  .  you  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  I 
to  your  right." 

"We'll  pretend  we  are  a  newly  married  couple." 

"Fine.  If  only  the  weather  holds.  There  is  such  a  hub- 
bub when  it  starts  to  blow." 

"The  weather  will  hold.    Get  to  bed  now,  marmoset." 

"Will  you  come  in  and  have  your  tea  beside  my  bed?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

Brother  and  sister  embraced  and  retired  to  their  respective 
sleeping  quarters. 

A  little  later  they  began  to  cry  good  night  to  each  other. 
It  lasted  a  long  time.  It  was  Otto  who  fell  asleep  first,  dream- 
ing of  large  white  sails  that  pulled  and  pulled,  so  that  he  was 
dragged  through  the  air,  or  through  the  water,  or  whatever 
it  was. 

The  weather  did  hold.  Otto  and  Elin  boarded  the  yacht 
and  gave  orders  for  their  voyage  to  Captain  Toft  who  passed 
them  on  to  the  first  mate.  A  whistle  was  heard,  and  the 
watch  turned  out,  drowsy  and  grouchy  because  of  too  much 
leisure.  No  energy  was  displayed  except  when  the  old  man 
was  about,  and  now  he  was  in  Antwerp.  Why  the  devil  stir 
at  all  then?  The  sails  unfolded  grudgingly  ...  it  was  as 
if  the  wind  itself  was  loath  to  work.  The  windlass  creaked. 
Soon  afterward  the  wavelets  began  to  say  duck-duck  against 
the  side  of  the  yacht. 

"What  shall  we  have  for  lunch?"  Otto  asked. 

"Let's  consult  with  the  cook,"  Elin  said  eagerly.  "How 
about  caviar?    You  must  have  meat,  I  suppose." 

The  cook  came.  His  name  was  Madsen,  and  he  looked 
exactly  as  a  cook  should:  chubby,  fat  and  smiling.  He  seemed 
to  personify  a  favorite  dish. 

Oh,  yes,  he  had  everything  in  his  refrigerators  and  store- 
rooms.   Veal  and  mushrooms?    "Certainly."    His  tone  was 
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voluptuous.  Plaice,  fried  in  butter,  with  parsley  and  potatoes? 
"Certainly."    Then  their  discussion  turned  to  the  dinner. 

The  key  to  the  wine  cellar?  No,  Herr  Otto  did  not  have 
it.  He  searched  the  chief's  desk  for  it,  and  Elin  helped.  Then 
Otto  invoked  all  the  powers  of  hell.  That  key  was  on  its  way 
to  Antwerp,  of  course. 

"He  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  father!"  Otto  raged  when 
Madsen  had  departed  with  a  sympathetic  smile.  But  Elin 
laughed  and  declared  that  it  didn't  matter.  Then  they  sat 
down  on  the  quarterdeck,  close  together.  The  wind  fresh- 
ened, but  a  wall  of  sail-cloth  gave  them  shelter. 

The  whole  morning  passed  in  that  fashion.  The  wind 
hummed  in  sails  and  stays.  Somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
Point,  they  dropped  anchor.  Brother  and  sister  had  them- 
selves rowed  ashore,  where  they  bathed  between  the  huge 
rocks. 

"How  lithe  you  are,"  Otto  said  admiringly,  when  his  sister 
stood  on  a  rock  with  her  arms  raised  for  a  dive. 

"Am  I?  Well,  one  should  be,"  she  said  and  took  the 
plunge.  Her  every  movement  was  harmonious.  She  glided 
through  the  water  without  a  splash  .  .  .  like  an  arrow  in 
flight. 

They  undressed  and  dressed  on  either  side  of  a  large  rock 
on  the  beach,  so  that  they  could  chat  with  each  other  all  the 
time.    It  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  to  be  embarrassed. 

Then  they  were  rowed  back  to  the  yacht  and  had  their 
lunch.  It  tasted  good  even  with  nothing  but  water  to  drink 
.  .  .  but,  of  course,  they  had,  as  a  rule,  nothing  else  when 
the  chief  himself  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table.  It  was 
merely  annoying  to  think  of  that  wine  cellar  sufficiently  stocked 
to  last  during  a  tour  around  the  world. 

"What  shall  we  do  tomorrow,  Elin?"  Otto  asked  some 
time  during  the  afternoon. 

"Tomorrow?  I  don't  know.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
better  than  this?" 
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"Considered  all  by  itself  ...  no!  But  this  spell  of  free- 
dom, which  has  dropped  on  us  unexpectedly,  should  be  used 
to  the  utmost." 

"But  we  are  using  it  to  the  utmost.  We  stay  at  the  table 
as  long  as  we  please  ...  we  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  middle 
of  a  meal  .  .  .  and  you  brought  piles  of  newspapers  with  you. 
What  more  can  you  ask?" 

"I  thought,"  said  Otto  drawlingly,  as  if  he  didn't  care  too 
much,  "that  we  might  give  a  little  party  on  board  tomorrow 
or  the  next  night." 

"Pooh!"  said  Elin.  It  meant  several  different  things  .  .  . 
as,  for  instance,  that  she  saw  through  his  pretense,  and  that 
the  idea  did  not  excite  her. 

"Every  year  we  come  here  with  this  food  trough.  We 
go  ashore  and  accept  the  hospitality  of  others.  And  we  never 
do  a  single  thing  to  reciprocate.  We  cannot  afford  to  go  on 
in  that  fashion  for  ever." 

"Father  will  go  crazy  if  he  hears  of  it.  The  Neftune  is  his 
sanctuary.    He  would  prefer  to  have  no  crew." 

"We'll  fix  it  so  that  he  won't  know." 

Elin's  eyes  had  grown  large  and  frightened.  To  act  in 
direct  defiance  of  one  of  her  father's  sternest  interdicts  went 
against  her  grain.  He  had  never  spoken  harshly  to  her,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  nature  that  scared  her. 

"Whom  were  you  thinking  of  inviting?"  she  asked  a  little 
later.  For  she  did  not  like  to  disappoint  her  brother,  now 
when  they  were  by  themselves  and  had  such  a  good  time  to- 
gether. 

"Oh,  five  or  six,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  dance  on  deck, 
if  they  care." 

"Wine?    And  where  is  the  wine  to  come  from?" 

"We  have  to  buy  it.  You  can  lend  me  some  money,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"This  is  what  I  have,"  said  Elin,  handing  him  her  pocket- 
book. 
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He  counted  .  .  .  about  nine  crowns.    "Is  that  all?" 

"I  have  quite  a  lot  of  stamps." 

"Oh,  stamps!"  he  sighed  disappointedly. 

He  took  out  his  keys  and  began  to  try  the  cupboards  in  his 
mother's  closet. 

"You  are  no  burglar,  are  you?"  Elin  called  out  to  him. 

"It  depends  on  whether  my  keys  fit  the  locks." 

She  went  in  and  stood  behind  him,  watching  his  efforts. 
He  tried  to  lift  the  doors  off  their  hinges. 

"How  can  you  do  it?"  she  asked  with  a  shiver. 

But  very  soon  Otto  had  to  give  up.  The  locks  and  doors 
were  as  firm  and  unapproachable  as  the  man  who  had  ordered 
them. 

They  went  on  deck  and  began  to  walk  about.  The  wind 
had  freshened  considerably.  At  times  the  Neptune  dipped  her 
gunwale  in  the  water.  Otto  put  his  arm  around  his  sister's 
shoulder  and  whispered  persuasively:  "If  only  there  was  some- 
thing we  could  sell.  There  are  several  thousand  crowns' 
worth  of  spare  sails  forward." 

"For  which  the  sailmaker  is  responsible.  And  besides  .  .  . 
to  whom  would  you  sell  them?" 

"Oh,  that  would  be  easy,"  Otto  said  with  eyes  aglitter. 
But  he  knew  that  it  wouldn't  be. 

"And  it  would  be  discovered  anyway." 

"I'm  not  so  sure." 

But  Otto  knew  that  if  a  sail  needle  were  missing,  it  would 
be  discovered. 

But  now,  when  the  idea  seemed  impossible  of  realization, 
Elin  spoke  of  it  with  more  enthusiasm.  "It  would  be  such 
fun,"  she  said,  "to  put  on  a  decent  dress  and  look  nice  for 
once." 

"Marmoset!"  the  brother  said. 

"And  Hakon  should  be  one  of  them,  of  course." 

"You  wouldn't  dress  for  him,  would  you?" 
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"For  whom  else?    If  you  don't  think  he  knows  what  we 

wear — " 

"You're  not  in  love  with  him?"  Otto  asked  suspiciously. 
"No-o,"  Elin  replied  slowly. 

Otto  turned  pale  with  jealousy.  "A  blind  hen  may  also 
find  a  worm,  they  say  .  .  .  perhaps  a  blind  rooster  may  find 
a  diamond." 

"I  heard  him  play  yesterday,"  Elin  said.  "Something  by 
Haydn.  It  made  me  feel  that  music  like  that  has  raised  us 
human  beings  above  the  beasts;  that,  in  spite  of  everything, 
there  may  be  another  existence,  an  existence  of  pure  bliss,  in 
which  you  listen  to  Haydn." 

Otto  ruffled  his  heavy  head  of  blond  hair  pensively.  "It 
doesn't  hurt  to  be  able  to  see  the  notes." 

"Well  .  .  .  perhaps  it  does  hurt.  It  is  as  if  Hakon,  by 
his  blindness,  were  removed  from  all  this  .  .  .  this  earthiness, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it." 

"But  it  is  just  the  earthiness  that  matters,"  Otto  rejoined 
hotly. 

Elin  shook  her  head.  They  were  walking  back  and  forth, 
side  by  side.  Over  her  shoulders  she  wore  a  padded  jacket  of 
silk,  blue  as  the  water,  with  white  fur  around  her  neck  and 
wrists. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  agree  with  you.  There  is  much  that 
is  nice  in  the  material  world,  but  almost  always  it  leads  to 
some  evil  in  the  end." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  Father?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  can  get  along  very  well  with  his  grouchiness 
and  everything  else.  Of  course,  I'm  a  girl,  and  he  does  not 
demand  so  much  of  me.    No,  I  was  thinking  of  our  instincts." 

Otto  leaped  ahead  of  his  sister,  took  a  couple  of  steps  back- 
ward, and  studied  her  in  surprise. 

"Our  instincts?  I  didn't  think  you  knew  much  about 
them." 

"One  cannot  help  noticing  certain  things.    When  we  were 
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bathing  .  •  .  I  caught  the  glitter  of  at  least  two  pairs  of 
glasses  on  board  the  Neftune" 
"Was  it  the  mate  and  the  cook?" 

"I  have  no  idea  who  it,  was.  You  turn  up  your  nose  at  the 
idiots  when  it  happens,  but  something  sticks  in  you  neverthe- 
less ...  a  sense  of  disgust.  But  you  must  not  do  anything 
about  it.    I  hate  to  stir  up  that  kind  of  dirt." 

"There  is  undoubtedly  a  lot  of  evil  in  the  world,"  Otto 
said,  "but  the  question  is  whether  it  can  be  otherwise  .  .  . 
whether  you  should  not  train  yourself  to  look  at  such  things 
without  disgust.  What  drives  us  onward  is  hunger  and  love, 
they  say.    You  have  heard  that  before,  haven't  you?" 

"Hunger  .  .  .  where  do  you  find  it?  You  and  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  .  .  .  And  love  ...  I  don't  believe  you  can 
find  love  in  that  kind  of  thing." 

Otto  pulled  up  his  white-duck  trousers:  "Love  is  a  con- 
ception of  great  elasticity."    A  smile  flitted  over  his  face. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Elin  went  on,  "that  what  we  call  the 
sex  instinct  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  is  worshipped  like 
an  idol.  Dogs  are  in  heat  twice  a  year.  We  think  this  dis- 
gustingly excessive.  But  how  about  ourselves?  I  wonder 
whether  there  are  two  days  of  the  year  when  ...  oh,  I  don't 
want  to  talk  any  more  of  that  kind  of  thing.  You  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  any  one  but  yourself  anyhow.  But  I  wished 
to  explain  to  you  why  I  can't  find  anything  objectionable  in 
Hakon's  blindness.  It  rather  makes  him  more  of  a  human 
being  in  my  eyes  ...  a  real  human  being." 

"He  is  not  all  blindness  and  softness,"  Otto  remarked  sig- 
nificantly. But  he  changed  the  subject  at  once  in  order  not 
to  hurt  his  sister. 

The  wind  had  gone  down.  Otto  and  Elin  were  tired  of 
walking.  They  went  into  the  large  cabin  aft,  with  its  huge 
plate-glass  windows.  In  the  dining-room  the  steward  had 
begun  to  rattle  the  dishes. 

"Hunger  and  love,"  said  Otto  with  a  yawn.   "I  am  hungry 
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as  a  wolf."  Then  his  thoughts  suddenly  took  a  new  course. 
"Now  I  know  what  to  do,  Elin  .  .  .  Hakon  will  contribute 
the  wine." 

Elin  pursed  her  lips  and  whistled  a  little  tune  that  signified 
displeasure  and  fear. 

Otto  went  on:  "Hakon  will  bring  the  wine.  He'll  be  glad 
to  do  so.  Then  we  can  have  a  little  marmoset  feast  on  board 
the  ship  tomorrow  night." 

"And  whom  else  do  you  wish  to  include?"  Elin  asked, 
submitting  resignedly  to  her  fate. 

"I  told  you  .  .  .  six  or  seven  from  the  hotel  .  .  .  Doris 
and  Walter  .  .  .  and  that  little  chap  who  says  that  he  and  I 
rode  horseback  together  .  .  .  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  others 
from  the  city." 

"A  couple  from  the  city?  Who  could  they  be?"  Elin  asked 
in  surprise. 

Otto  contorted  his  face  and  said:  "You  little  curious  mar- 
moset!" But  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  betrayed  himself.  It  angered  him  that  he  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  tell  everything  to  Elin,  who  held  noth- 
ing back  from  him.  It  enraged  him,  but  there  was  a  certain 
word  that  he  could  not  bring  to  his  lips  .  .  .  the  word  bakei\ 

After  a  moment  of  thought,  he  said:  "It's  really  no  one  I 
know  .  .  .  they're  friends  of  Hakon.  .  .  .  But  as  I  said 
before,  we  should  do  something  for  the  city." 
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THE  report  of  the  party  on  board  the  Neftune  spread  over 
the  city  like  the  reflection  of  a  big  fire.  The  faces  of 
those  who  were  invited  became  radiant.  Those  left  out  closed 
their  eyes  or  turned  their  heads  away  as  if  their  skins  were 
scorched  by  the  flames.  Many  a  summer  the  Neftune  had 
been  in  that  harbor,  but  so  far  no  one  had  ever  been  invited 
on  board.    The  Nef  tune  resembled  a  swan  in  its  timidity. 

Otto  had  a  talk  with  Hakon.  What  did  he  think  about 
the  wine  .  .  .  just  six  or  seven  bottles.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  wouldn't  do  to  have  no  wine  at  all.  And  he  applied  a 
couple  of  forcible  epithets  to  the  old  man  who  saved  fifty 
crowns  by  going  to  Antwerp.  Hakon  nodded  indifferently; 
he  would  give  the  necessary  orders.  They  had  a  champagne 
which  he  himself  thought  rather  good.  If  Otto  only  would 
send  in  the  boat,  he  would  see  that  the  stuff  reached  the  quay. 
And  cigars?  Otto  shook  his  head,  and  Hakon  sensed  his  ges- 
ture. He  would  send  a  couple  of  boxes.  And  cigarettes? 
Otto  was  forced  to  admit  that  all  they  had  was  a  carton  which 
Elin  had  bought  with  her  pocket  money.  Then  Hakon  pro- 
posed to  send  out  a  supper  as  well,  but  Otto  objected  to  this- 
They  had  plenty  of  food  on  board,  and  all  he  had  in  mind 
was  some  light  refreshments,  with  wine  and  dancing  and  per- 
haps a  little  music.  "Don't  forget  to  bring  your  notes  along,'1 
he  added  impudently. 

And  flowers?  Oh,  yes,  they  had  lots  of  flowers  on  board 
the  Neftune.  But  nevertheless  he  would  like  Hakon  to  bring 
just  one  flower.    Otto  went  through  the  motions  of  one 
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drowning,  slapped  Hakon  on  the  back,  and  laughed  exagger- 
atedly: "I  have  an  idea  .  .  .  can't  you  bring  her  from  over 
there  .  .  .  what's  her  name  .  .  .  Susanne?" 

Hakon  remained  silent  while  his  keen  brain  was  working 
hard.  There  was  not  a  thing  in  the  hotel  that  he  could  not 
dispose  of.  If  he  wished  to  bring  their  concert  grand  along, 
he  could  do  so.  If  he  wished  to  cut  down  the  mulberry  tree 
to  build  a  bower  for  Elin,  he  could  do  so.  But  outside  the 
hotel,  his  power  was  not  so  unlimited.  Susanne  Drewes? 
Otto  was  probably  not  very  familiar  with  small-town  condi- 
tions, but  Hakon  knew  them  thoroughly.  One  could  go  much 
farther  in  a  big  city  than  in  this  hole-in-the-ground.  Even  if 
Susanne  herself  could  be  persuaded  (and  it  might  prove  dif- 
ficult) there  were  her  parents  to  reckon  with.  She  was  of 
age  and  her  own  master,  but  they  didn't  care  .  .  .  Drewes 
beat  her  when  it  suited  him.  And  finally,  beyond  Susanne  and 
her  parents,  there  was  the  city.  Such  a  little  city  is  always 
full  of  customs  and  conventions,  and  what  they  call  good 
taste  and  propriety.  Summer  guests  and  tourists  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  but  the  city  people  wouldn't  want  their 
daughters  to  attend  a  party  on  a  private  yacht  where  wine 
was  to  be  served. 

The  entire  problem  was  very  complicated. 

"Do  you  think  Elin  will  like  it?"  Hakon  asked  at  last. 

"I  suggested  it  to  her,  and  she  didn't  seem  to  object.  The 
only  guest  that  seemed  to  interest  her  was  you,  and  I  don't 
think  it  was  on  account  of  your  beautiful  eyes  ...  or  rather, 
it  was  just  on  their  account.  She  found  it  one  of  your  ad- 
vantages that  you  are  not  so  farsighted  as  some  others.  It 
removed  you  from  earthiness,  she  said." 

The  sensitive  mind  of  Hakon  was  set  vibrating.  Had  Elin 
really  said  that  of  him?  Tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
became  filled  with  a  violent  determination  to  be  what  Elin 
thought  him  .  .  .  freed  from  all  earthiness.  Elin!  If  only 
he  could  win  her!    First  of  all,  however,  he  must  completely 
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win  Otto,  for  brother  and  sister  were  closely  bound  together. 
Otto  must  have  his  party,  with  wine  and  Susanne  and  any- 
thing else  he  wanted.  If  the  baker  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  he 
must  be  cowed. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  try  to  help  you  out,"  he  said  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "But  it's  not  so  easy  as  you  may  think.  At 
any  rate,  you'll  have  to  invite  her  sister  also." 

"The  blonde  one — that's  splendid." 

"And  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  I'll  bring  Aunt  Vitte  along 
as  chaperone.  We  can  lock  her  up  somewhere,  or  leave  her 
in  the  boat  ...  it  doesn't  matter,  so  long  as  I  can  tell  the 
baker  that  she  is  with  us." 

"Chaperon?"  Otto  repeated,  laughing  a  little  uneasily. 
"There'll  be  no  reason  for  having  a  chaperon.  We'll  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  and  sit  on  deck  gazing  at  the  view.  And 
when  it  turns  cooler,  we'll  go  below  and  sit  around  the  fire 
while  you  give  us  a  couple  of  pieces  by  Haydn.  When  we 
get  tired  of  that,  we'll  have  another  glass  of  wine  and  dance  a 
little." 

"So  you  think  she  is  pretty?" 

"Yes,"  Otto  replied  emphatically.  "Deep,  deep  down  in 
her  eyes  there  burns  a  remarkable  fire.  And  yet  she  is  inno- 
cent.   That's  a  combination  I  have  never  known  before." 

Something  tore  and  clawed  within  Hakon.  He  himself 
had  sensed  that  fire.  Now  he  could  see  it  through  the  eyes 
of  another  .  .  .  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror.  But  if  Elin  was  to 
be  won,  then  Susanne  must  be  sacrificed. 

"Wait  here  a  moment,  and  I'll  arrange  everything,"  he 
said,  going  out  through  the  door  in  his  customary  impulsive 
manner. 

In  less  than  a  minute  he  was  in  Drewes's  shop.    "I  wish 
to  speak  to  your  father,"  he  said  to  Helene. 
"I'll  see  if  he  is  asleep." 

Helene  went  out.  On  her  return,  she  reported  that  her 
father  would  be  there  in  a  moment.    They  could  already  hear 
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his  thudding  steps  on  the  stairs,  and  then  in  the  long  corridor 
outside. 

"I  just  wanted  a  few  words  with  you,"  Hakon  said. 
"At  your  service,"  the  baker  replied,  his  voice  still  husky 
with  sleep. 

Hakon  stood  in  silence  outside  the  counter.  The  baker 
grew  restless  and  hemmed  as  if  to  help  the  other  one  to  speak. 
What  could  it  be?  Perhaps  it  was  a  private  matter.  "Be 
off,"  he  said  to  Helene,  and  she  disappeared  at  once.  This 
evidently  put  Hakon  in  a  better  humor.  His  stern  features 
grew  softer. 

"Listen,  Drewes,  some  of  us  young  people  are  invited  on 
the  Neftune  at  nine  o'clock  tonight." 

"Ye-es,"  said  Drewes.  He  knew  that  they  had  a  baker  on 
board  the  Neftune  .  .  .  and  a  damned  good  one  at  that 
..  .  .  so  he  could  not  see  how  the  party  could  concern  him. 

"And  now  I  am  asking  on  behalf  of  Hellenberg  whether 
your  daughters  would  care  to  join  us." 

"Ye-es,"  said  Drewes  again,  his  slow  brain  taking  in 
Hakon's  words  as  specifications  for  an  order  to  be  filled. 
Gradually,  however,  the  truth  of  it  began  to  dawn  on  him. 
Susanne  and  Helene  were  to  go  on  the  Neftune  ...  at  nine 
o'clock  that  night.  Yet  he  added  nothing  to  his  "ye-es,"  but 
merely  stood  there  as  before,  with  crossed  arms  on  which  the 
muscles  played.    The  order  would  be  filled,  of  course. 

"May  I  tell  Hellenberg  that  your  daughters  will  come?" 

"Ye-es  .  .  .  they  will  come,"  Drewes  said.  "Thank  him 
for  us,  if  you  please." 

Hakon  nervously  turned  this  way  and  that.  He  had  ex- 
pected more  discussion  about  the  matter.  "That's  fine,"  he 
said.  "At  nine  o'clock  then,  on  the  big  quay.  A  boat  will 
be  waiting  for  us."    With  that  he  left. 

But  the  baker  stood  like  a  statue  for  several  minutes.  What 
was  it  really  that  had  happened?    Neftune  .  .  .  the  Hellen- 
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bergs?  Drewes  laughed  helplessly.  What  would  Andrea 
say?  It  would  not  help  to  stand  there  staring.  She  must 
be  informed.    He  went  into  the  living-room. 

"That  was  Hakon  Riis,"  he  told  Andrea.  "He  brought  a 
message  that  the  girls  are  invited  on  the  Neftune  at  nine 
o'clock  this  evening." 

"What  for?"  Andrea  asked,  looking  up  from  her  sewing. 

"For  a  party,"  Drewes  said  indifferently.  He  had  hoped 
that  for  once  he  might  impress  his  wife. 

"What  nonsense  is  that?" 

"It's  no  nonsense.  He  just  left.  They  are  to  be  at  the 
big  quay  at  nine  o'clock,  and  a  boat  will  be  waiting  for  them." 

"But  Hellenberg  went  to  Antwerp  the  day  before  yester- 
day .  .  .  you  told  me  so  yourself." 

"Then  it  must  be  the  son  who  is  giving  a  party,"  the  baker 
said  unsteadily.  It  occurred  to  him  that  several  points  about 
the  thing  were  a  little  vague. 

"And  you  think  I'll  let  the  girls  go  out  to  that  tall  scamp? 
What  did  you  answer?" 

"What  could  I  answer  but  yes?  I  don't  care  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  hotel.  And  you  said  yourself  that  Hakon 
might  want  Susanne." 

During  the  hours  that  followed,  a  storm  raged  in  the  baker's 
house.  With  froth  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  Andrea  de- 
manded that  her  husband  or  one  of  the  children  should  carry 
over  a  refusal.  But  no  one  would  listen  to  her.  For  once 
the  father  stood  by  the  children.  They  told  Andrea  that  she 
would  have  to  go  herself.  And  she  vowed  that  she  would  go 
at  once,  or  write;  but  she  neither  went  nor  wrote.  And  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  hubbub  she  brought  out  the  ironing  board 
and  pulled  the  girls'  best  dresses  from  the  closet.  One  mo- 
ment she  maintained  that  they  did  not  have  a  rag  good  enough 
for  such  a  party,  and  in  the  next  she  said  that  what  they  had 
was  more  than  good  enough.    Thoughts  and  moods  exploded 
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like  shells  within  her  brain.  It  was  an  honor  .  .  .  her  daugh- 
ters at  a  party  with  summer  guests  .  .  .  the  envy  of  the 
entire  city  would  be  a  balm  for  her  heart.  But  were  Susanne 
and  Helene  entitled  to  go  to  a  party?  No,  no,  no!  A  little 
later,  as  she  bent  deeply  over  the  iron,  it  occurred  to  Andrea 
that,  if  she  accompanied  the  girls  to  the  quay  with  her  best 
black  silk  on,  young  Herr  Hellenberg  might  raise  his  hat  and 
say:  "Would  you  not  like  to  go  along,  Fru  Drewes?" 

As  the  day  passed,  her  mood  grew  softer  and  softer.  When 
Hjalmar  reported  that  the  Neftune  had  put  up  hundreds  of 
flags  .  .  .  red  and  blue  and  square  and  triangular  ...  and 
some  with  suns  and  moons  on  them  ...  so  that  the  whole 
ship  looked  like  a  Christmas  display,  then  tears  rose  in  An- 
drea's eyes. 

"Go  out  and  tell  Father,"  she  said,  "and  ask  him  to  come 
here  at  once." 

Drewes  thudded  in,  ready  for  anything.  "Did  you  want 
anything,  Andrea?" 

"I  wanted  you  to  look  at  the  girls.  I  have  got  their  dresses 
in  shape  at  last.    Turn  around,  Helene." 

To  find  that  this  was  all  gave  Drewes  such  a  sense  of 
relief  that  his  voice  at  once  became  husky. 

"They  look  fine  .  .  .  I'll  take  an  oath  that  they're  the  pret- 
tiest girls  in  the  whole  city."  Then  he  remembered  where 
admiration  would  do  the  most  good :  "You  have  certainly  fixed 
them  up  fine,  Andrea  .  .  .  you've  a  real  gift  for  such  things." 

Later  the  whole  family  went  up  into  the  corner  room,  from 
where  they  could  see  the  rigging  of  the  Neftune.  Yes,  it  was 
wonderful.  Ships  bedecked  with  flags  appeared  in  the  harbor 
before,  but  never  anything  like  the  Neftune.  To  think  that 
two  members  of  their  own  household  were  invited  to  a  party 
on  it! 

Suddenly  Andrea  began  to  cry.  She  leaned  against  the 
window  frame  while  strange  sounds  issued  from  her  lips:  "Out 
.  .  .  out  .  .  .  out!" 
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The  evening  came;  nine  o'clock  drew  near. 

"Don't  be  late  now,"  the  baker  cried.  "That  would  be  a 
fine  how-do-you-do." 

Andrea  was  so  agitated  that  she  had  to  sit  down  all  the 
time.  She  finally  got  up  and  pulled  on  her  gloves.  "Yes, 
we'd  better  get  started,"  she  remarked  mildly. 

"Good-bye,  Father,"  both  girls  said. 

"Good-bye,  Father,"  Andrea  repeated  in  the  same  solemn 
tone. 

Then  they  went  .  .  .  the  girls  in  their  bright  dresses  ahead, 
and  behind  them  Andrea  in  her  black  silk.  Drewes  and  Hjal- 
mar  pressed  their  noses  flat  against  the  shop  window  in  order 
to  see  them  as  long  as  possible.  They  remained  there  when 
the  little  procession  had  disappeared.  They  followed  it  in 
their  thoughts.  Then  Drewes  said  suddenly:  "I  think  Mother 
is  coming  back!" 

"Yes,  she  is." 

"She  must  have  forgot  something.  Run  like  the  devil  and 
ask  her  what  it  is." 

Hjalmar  ran,  and  the  father  stood  in  the  open  door,  bub- 
bling with  suspense.  But  Andrea  came  on  after  she  had  met 
Hjalmar,  came  with  bowed  head  and  small  steps,  across  the 
sidewalk  and  up  the  stone  steps. 

"What  is  it,  Mother?  Why  didn't  you  go  down  to  the 
quay?" 

"I  couldn't,  Albert.    Don't  be  angry  with  me." 

Angry?  The  word  had  a  strange  sound  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. Angry  at  Andrea  .  .  .  that  was  something  he  had 
never  dared  to  be,  at  least  openly  ...  for  then  she  would 
become  even  angrier.  Now,  when  she  spoke  mildly  and 
apologized,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  get  really  mad  at  her. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  asked  grouchily. 

"I  don't  know.  I  had  such  a  funny  feeling  in  my  legs. 
I  couldn't  put  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other.  So  I  turned 
back." 
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"You  couldn't  put  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other?  How  could 
you  get  home  then?"  Drewes  burst  out.  But  when  he  no- 
ticed how  miserable  Andrea  looked,  he  changed  his  tone: 
"Were  all  those  bluebloods  on  the  quay?"  he  almost  whis- 
pered. 

"Yes,"  Andrea  nodded.  "AH  the  summer  guests.  And 
the  quay  was  black  with  city  people  who  wanted  to  see  every- 
thing. The  big  boat  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  the  sailors  in  it  were  all  in  white  and  kept  their  oars  raised. 
Then  I  thought  that  if  they  asked  me  to  go  along  ...  I 
just  couldn't  .  .  .  for  that  kind  of  thing,  to  me,  is  for  kings 
and  queens." 

"But  they  wouldn't  have  asked  you." 

"No,  perhaps  they  wouldn't  .  .  .  but  if  people  thought  that 
/  thought  I  was  going  along  .  .  .  and  then  I  wasn't  asked." 

"But  they  would  never  believe  anything  of  the  kind." 

"No,"  said  Andrea,  shaking  her  head,  "but  you  can't  be 
sure.  I  came  back  because  everything  turned  black  before 
my  eyes.    Bring  me  a  glass  of  water." 

Drewes  brought  the  water.  He  and  Hjalmar  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  buffet.  The  room  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
emotion.  "Do  you  think  the  girls  will  manage?"  Drewes 
asked,  wiping  his  nose  on  his  sleeve. 

"I  don't  know,"  Andrea  replied  humbly. 


IX 

OTTO  HELLENBERG  stood  at  the  top  of  the  gang- 
way to  receive  his  guests.  He  wore  a  double-breasted 
blue  coat,  white  trousers  and  shoes,  and  a  white  cap  with  the 
flag  of  the  Yacht  Club  on  it.  Behind  him  stood  Elin,  wear- 
ing over  her  shoulders  a  shawl  of  black,  hand-made  lace  which 
made  her  look  tinier  than  she  was.  Both  sister  and  brother 
were  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  unaccustomed  task  of  playing 
hosts.  Otto  delivered  himself  of  some  rather  indiscreet  wit- 
ticisms, and  Elin  laughed  at  them  chiefly  out  of  nervousness. 

"Good  evening,  Hakon,  and  welcome!  Hope  you  didn't 
get  seasick  coming  out.  No?  Maybe  you're  a  naval  hero  like 
Nelson  .  .  .  and  you  have  twice  as  many  blind  eyes  as  he 
had.  May  I  introduce  you  to  my  sister?  Take  one  step 
forward,  and  one  to  the  left,  and  what  you  hit  then  is  my 
sister.  Hello,  Doris!  I  am  happy  to  behold  your  ornamental 
figure-head.  But  if  you'd  like  to  fall  on  my  neck,  scrape  off 
some  of  the  powder  first,  because  I'm  wearing  my  brand  new 
confirmation  suit.  Hello,  Walter,  old  boy!  We  have  secrets 
together;  in  fact,  one  might  say  that  we  have  two  maidens 
between  us.  Good  evening,  Herr  Bloch.  I  think  we  used 
to  ride  together.  May  I  introduce  you  to  my  sister  Elin? 
She  can't  sit  straight  on  a  horse  either." 

There  were  more  guests  than  was  originally  intended — 
fourteen  in  all  or  exactly  as  many  as  the  boat  could  carry.  The 
last  to  arrive  were  Susanne  and  Helene.  Otto  had  no  clever 
quips  for  them,  although  at  least  a  dozen  came  to  his  mind  .  .  . 
things  about  cream-puffs  and  eclairs,  but  said  nothing,  for  on 
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occasion  he  could  display  a  trace  of  his  mother's  tact.  He 
merely  introduced  himself  with  a  smile  and  turned  them 
over  to  his  sister.  During  the  moment  he  held  Susanne's  hand 
in  his  own,  he  noticed  that  hers  trembled  slightly.  And  this 
appealed  further  to  his  sense  of  chivalry. 

When  all  the  introductions  were  over,  the  party  gathered 
on  the  quarterdeck.  A  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  stood 
against  the  roundhouse.  It  held  all  kinds  of  glasses  and  a  great 
many  flowers,  some  in  vases,  and  some  scattered  over  the 
cloth.  Under  the  table  were  baskets,  full  of  bottles.  Otto  nod- 
ded toward  them;  the  steward  popped  the  corks  and  his  as- 
sistants offered  the  glasses  on  trays. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Susanne  said,  when  her  turn  came,  and 
Helene,  who  already  was  holding  out  her  glass,  drew  it  back 
hurriedly.  But  then  Otto  came  up  to  them  with  a  special 
bottle.  "Won't  you  have  some?"  he  asked  familiarly. 
"There's  no  reason  to  be  afraid  here."  He  took  hold  of  Su- 
sanne's still  trembling  hand  while  he  filled  her  glass.  "Wasn't 
the  fish  I  caught  the  other  day  a  hummer?"  He  nodded  ami- 
cably and  went  on  to  Helene. 

The  sisters  sipped  the  wine  and  began  to  feel  gay.  They 
exchanged  winks  of  mutual  understanding.  There  was  not  in 
all  the  world  a  nicer  young  man  than  Otto  Hellenberg.  He 
embarrassed  them  less  than  the  waiters,  who  bowed  deeply, 
but  stared  at  them  with  cold,  fresh  eyes. 

"If  any  one  wants  to  inspect  my  father's  toy  ship,  I'll  be 
glad  to  lead  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  it,"  Otto  said  after 
a  while. 

Everybody  wanted  to,  for  they  had  heard  fantastic  reports 
of  the  luxury  on  board  the  Neftune. 

"Come  here,  Hakon,  and  take  my  arm.  You'll  inspire  me 
to  say  the  right  thing  about  all  the  swabs  and  water  cisterns 
and  toilets  that  we  come  across." 

"I  have  heard  that  some  blind  people  are  guided  by  dogs, 
but  never  by  asses,"  Hakon  rejoined.    But  he  was  not  offended. 
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Otto  had  once  for  all  acquired  the  right  to  say  rude  things. 

They  circled  the  deck  and  then  went  down  to  the  quarters 
below.  Everything  was  white  and  gold  and  rare  wood.  Art 
and  seamanship  were  combined  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  took  their  subjects  from 
the  sea:  wind  gods  and  water  gods;  seaweed  and  fish  and 
shells  and  all  sorts  of  sea  creatures.  The  door-handles  were 
shaped  like  gilded  dolphins.  There  was  a  lot  to  look  at.  But 
the  climax  of  everything  was  Fru  Hellenberg's  hothouse,  full  of 
orchids.  When  you  entered  it,  you  forgot  that  you  were  at  sea; 
you  were  in  the  woods  or  the  jungle.  There  was  no  smell  of 
salt  water  or  tar;  instead  there  was  the  fragrance  of  mosses 
and  ethereal  essences.  Large  cages,  full  of  gaudily  colored 
birds  that  uttered  strange  sounds,  hung  from  the  branches. 
And  the  orchids!  All  you  could  do  was  to  shake  your  head 
in  silence,  or  say  something  obvious  .  .  .  about  dream  flow- 
ers, for  example. 

Elin  pointed  out  the  various  species,  and  named  them  as  far 
as  she  could  remember,  mentioning  the  countries  they  came 
from  .  .  .  Africa,  Java,  South  America.  Most  of  the  time 
she  addressed  herself  to  the  two  Drewes  girls,  who  hung 
back,  silent  and  solemn.  They  annoyed  Otto  somewhat.  His 
idea  had  already  to  some  extent  miscarried.  They  were  too 
embarrassed  ...  of  course,  the  opposite  would  have  been 
worse,  but  .  .  . 

He  took  down  a  piece  of  bark  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
which  served  as  soil  for  a  particularly  rare  orchid.  "Look  at 
this,"  he  said  to  Susanne.  "One  day  an  orang-outang  had  a 
rendezvous  with  a  flamingo,  and  nine  months  later  this  mon- 
ster was  brought  into  the  world." 

The  rest  laughed,  but  Susanne  merely  blushed  and  said: 
"I  don't  believe  it."  Then  they  laughed  again,  and  Susanne 
blushed  still  more.  Otto  replaced  the  plant  and  racked  his 
brain  for  something  that  would  help  the  situation. 
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"It's  so  hard  to  find  some  one  who  believes  you,"  he  said 
with  an  expression  of  exaggerated  despair. 

The  inspection  took  half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  girls  stole 
a  few  drops  of  Fru  Louise's  perfume.  One  of  the  fellows  sat 
down  at  the  chief's  desk,  put  on  a  worried  face,  and  said: 
"Here  you  see  the  Big  H."  That  was  the  chief's  nickname, 
taken  from  the  letter  on  the  funnels.  They  cast  envious 
glances  into  the  crew's  quarters.  Then  they  returned  to  the 
music  saloon,  where  the  steward  was  ready  with  ices  and 
fruit  and  wine  and  cocktails.  Hakon  sat  down  at  the  piano 
and  played — Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn. 

"Doris  must  sing!" 

"No,  I  never  sing  any  more." 

Hakon  tempted  her  with  Schubert,  and  Doris  walked  tardily 
up  to  the  piano.  Then  she  sang  "Thou  Gentle  Art."  They 
applauded,  and  she  sang  again.  She  had  a  fine  voice,  and  she 
looked  splendid  in  the  candle  light. 

"When  you  let  yourself  go  like  that,  Doris,"  Otto  said, 
"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  exported  to  England." 

His  impertinence  brought  a  happy  smile  to  Doris's  face. 

"And  now  it's  your  turn,  Elin,"  Doris  said. 

"After  you?  The  sparrow  after  the  nightingale?" 

But  the  company  insisted,  so  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
sang  a  couple  of  folk  songs  to  her  own  accompaniment. 

They  applauded,  of  course,  but  Elin  rose  with  a  shake  of 
her  head:  "No,  that's  nothing!" 

"But  it  was  delightful,"  said  Doris.  "Only  .  .  .  you 
should  place  your  voice  farther  back." 

"Don't  listen  to  her!"  Hakon  cried  suddenly,  and  Doris 
hated  him  again.  Otherwise  she  had  already  forgiven  him. 
Her  nature  was  easy-going,  and  she  could  not  keep  her  hatred 
alive  for  any  length  of  time. 

Then  Otto  began  to  sing  Negro  songs  and  Hawaiian  tunes. 
He  had  a  good  voice  and  put  a  good  deal  of  humor  into  his 
singing.   He  took  a  sip  from  his  glass  between  each  stanza,  and 
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when  it  was  empty  he  handed  it  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
steward,  who  refilled  it. 

"No  .  .  .  not  that  song!"  Elin  cried. 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes!"  the  others  protested. 

Elin  ran  forward  and  put  her  hand  over  Otto's  mouth.  He 
made  no  resistance,  but  kept  the  time  with  his  head  and  ogled 
those  who  knew  the  words. 

"Why  don't  you  like  it?"  Doris  asked.  "It's  no  worse  than 
lots  of  others." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Elin.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  Otto 
sing  that  vulgar  song  because  it  does  not  express  him  ...  he 
does  not  mean  what  it  says.  I  know  him,  and  he's  above  such 
filth." 

"Do  you  hear  that  ...  all  of  you?"  Otto  said. 
"Whose  turn  is  it  now?"  Elin  asked,  looking  around  the 
circle.    "Don't  you  sing,  Froken  Drewes?" 

Susanne  shook  her  head  and  fell  back  half  a  step. 
"My  sister  plays,"  Helene  said. 
"No,  no!"  Susanne  protested. 
"But  you  do." 

"Do  play  .  .  .  just  one  little  piece,"  Otto  said,  pulling 
Susanne  forward. 

"Oh,  I  can't.  I've  only  studied  four  years." 

"Let  us  hear  what  four  years  of  energetic  study  can  ac- 
complish," Otto  insisted,  smiling  good-humoredly.  That  was 
a  good  idea  of  Elin's,  he  thought.  Susanne  should  be  put  under 
the  spotlight.  Then  she  would  lose  her  timidity,  and  every- 
body might  see  how  pretty  she  was.  "All  the  rest  of  us  have 
performed,"  he  added. 

"But  I  have  nothing  to  offer  people  like  you.  I  don't  even 
know  whether  I  can  remember  the  few  pieces  I  know." 

Susanne  had  scruples  she  did  not  mention.  First  of  all,  the 
piano  was  a  grand,  and  she  wasn't  sure  that  the  keys  were 
in  exactly  the  same  place  as  on  an  upright.  And  wouldn't  she, 
perhaps,  have  to  strike  with  more  force?    Then,  suddenly,  she 
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made  her  decision  .  .  .  she  would.  First  of  all,  she  owed  the 
Hellenbergs  boundless  gratitude  for  having  invited  her.  Sec- 
ondly, she  had  become  seized  with  a  desire  to  assert  herself. 
She  knew  that  she  had  improved  a  great  deal  during  the  last 
few  months;  her  teacher  had  praised  her  often.  Furthermore, 
she  felt  that  it  was  the  very  time  when  she  could  play.  She  had 
never  felt  so  sure  of  herself.  The  wine  was  probably  the  rea- 
son. She  had  heard  before  that  wine  made  you  brave,  and  par- 
ticularly champagne.  But,  in  addition,  everything  was  just 
right  .  .  .  everything  was  easy  because  everything  was  beau- 
tiful .  .  .  the  ship,  the  flowers,  and  all  these  friendly  people. 

"What  shall  I  play?"  she  whispered  to  Helene. 

"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

She  walked  up  to  the  grand,  turned  around,  and  said  with 
a  smile:  "Then  you'll  have  to  excuse  me  if  it  goes  wrong." 
"All  right  .  .  .  you  just  play." 

In  comparison  with  the  dresses  of  the  other  girls  present, 
Susanne's  was  extremely  simple  and  out  of  fashion.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  her  mother  had  done  everything  possible  to 
make  Susanne  ugly.  With  the  help  of  a  curling  iron  she  had 
spoiled  the  natural  waviness  of  her  hair.  And  on  the  front 
of  her  dress  she  had  sewed  something  like  a  butterfly  that  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  a  refined  taste.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
wipe  out  the  natural  charm  of  the  young  girl,  and  all  the 
young  men  craned  their  necks  instinctively  when  she  stepped 
into  the  candle  light  with  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

"Don't  do  it!"  Hakon  cried,  rushing  forward.  But  he 
stumbled  over  Walter's  long  legs,  and  strong  hands  pulled  him 
back. 

Susanne  gave  a  start.  Why  should  she  not  play?  It  was 
too  late  now  anyhow.  She  sat  down,  struck  a  C,  and  made 
sure  that  the  note  was  familiar  to  her.  Then  she  played  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Every  one  present,  with  the  single  exception  of  Helene,  had 
some  sense  for  music.    Every  one  could  tell  that  Susanne's 
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playing  was  miserable,  halfway  between  art  and  parody.  It 
was  particularly  awful  to  play  like  that  on  an  elegant  Bechstein 
grand  placed  beneath  an  enormous  bunch  of  delphiniums. 
But  how  were  they  to  take  it?  As  if  by  common  agreement, 
the  guests  looked  at  Elin. 

Elin  went  over  and  put  her  arm  around  Susanne's  shoulder. 
"That  was  fine,"  she  said,  forcing  her  gently  to  rise. 

Taking  their  cue  from  Elin,  everybody  applauded  except 
Hakon.  Susanne  had  never  before  heard  any  one  applaud 
her  playing.  It  made  her  very  happy.  It  was  true  then,  what 
she  had  felt,  that  she  had  forged  ahead  tremendously.  Elin 
tried  to  lead  her  away  from  the  piano,  but  if  these  people  en- 
joyed her  playing,  they  could  have  more  of  it.  For,  indeed, 
it  wasn't  laziness  or  sense  of  personal  importance  that  held 
her  back. 

"I  know  another  piece,"  she  said  childishly,  and  sat  down 
again.  Elin  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went  back  to  her 
seat. 

She  played  the  "Carnival  at  Venice"  .  .  .  and  her  playing 
this  time  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  before.  The  listeners 
held  their  breaths  in  order  to  hold  back  their  laughter.  When 
Susanne  stopped,  a  storm  of  bravos  and  applause  broke  loose. 
They  had  to  do  something  in  order  not  to  choke. 

"Shall  I  play  it  again?"  she  asked,  enraptured  by  her 
success. 

"Yes,  yes!  Bravo!  Da  capo!  Bravo!"  They  clapped  in 
time  thunderously. 

Susanne  found  their  enthusiasm  quite  natural,  for  she  had 
never  played  her  beloved  "Carnival"  so  well  before.  Not  a 
single  false  note  .  .  .  and  no  pauses  worth  speaking  of.  And 
without  notes!  But  it  was  not  solely  her  playing  that  made  it 
sound  so  well.  The  piano  did  its  share.  It  didn't  matter 
much  how  you  played  on  such  a  piano  .  .  .  everything 
sounded  pretty. 

"I  might  try  another  piece." 
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"No,  no  ...  we  want  to  hear  that  one  again."  Clap- 
ping of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  followed. 
"As  you  say  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  noise  as  of  a  hawk  descending  on  its  prey.  It 
was  Hakon  who  rushed  forward  and  grabbed  Susanne  roughly 
by  the  shoulder:  "Stop  it,  you  damned  idiot!  Get  away  from 
there!" 

Susanne  cowered,  but  an  expression  of  fury  came  over  her 
face.  She  wanted  to  strike  ...  to  strike  squarely  at  Hakon's 
blind  face.  He  always  had  to  be  so  uppish  because  his  father 
was  rich.  Was  it  even  decent  to  call  any  one  an  idiot,  and 
to  press  one's  nails  into  your  shoulder  so  that  it  hurt? 

"But,  Hakon!"  Elin  cried,  taking  hold  of  his  hand  so  that 
he  let  go  his  grip. 

Susanne  struggled  to  find  a  word  that  could  be  flung  at 
Hakon  with  crushing  effect,  but  she  was  unable  to  think  of 
anything  but  "blind."  But  you  must  pity  the  blind.  It  was  a 
tradition  in  the  city.  Perhaps  she  would  appear  vulgar  if  she 
called  him  blind.  She  flashed  a  glance  around  the  circle  of 
listeners. 

She  took  in  their  twitching  faces  .  .  .  their  frozen  grins 
.  .  .  their  exchange  of  winks  .  .  .  here  a  mouth  covered  by 
a  hand,  and  there  a  pair  of  raised  eyebrows  .  .  .  one  man 
snapping  his  fingers  as  if  he  had  burned  them,  and  another  one 
dancing  in  Indian  fashion  on  one  spot,  with  humped  shoulders. 

And  suddenly  she  understood  everything  .  .  .  understood 
that  she  had  been  betrayed  by  a  lot  of  cruel  people. 

Even  the  steward,  leaning  against  a  white  column  in  the 
background,  wore  a  crooked  smile  on  his  bony,  smooth-shaven 
face.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  any  more.  Bending  forward, 
she  put  both  hands  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry  loudly.  Then 
she  staggered  across  the  floor,  between  the  rows  of  chairs,  and 
ran  up  the  carpeted  stairway. 

"But,  Susanne!"  Helene  called  after  her.  She  had  under- 
stood nothing.    Her  sister  had  made  a  tremendous  hit  with  her 
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fine  playing  .  .  .  and  then  Hakon  had  butted  in,  probably 
out  of  jealousy  •  .  .  and  what  could  that  matter?  Sisterly 
pride  and  champagne  had  brought  a  flush  to  Helene's  cheeks. 
Now  she  was  angry  to  see 'Susanne  act  foolishly. 

Elin  started  after  Susanne,  but  Otto  stopped  her.  "Let  me 
go,"  he  whispered.  "I  think  I  can  do  better.  But  it's  a  hell 
of  a  mess."    He  climbed  the  stairway  with  long  leaps. 

Doris  said:  "Hakon  has  a  remarkable  inclination  to  raise  the 
devil!"  And  in  a  lowered  voice  she  added:  "But  when  you 
can't  see,  you  have  a  morbid  craving  to  be  seen" 

Hakon  heard  it  and  retorted  sharply:  "We  are  devils,  all 
of  us,  but  Doris  is  the  worst  of  all.  Did  you  notice  her  lean- 
ing back  and  yelling:  'Oh,  how  pretty  that  was!'  .  .  .  Su- 
sanne may  be  a  fool,  but  she  is  far  too  good  to  be  treated  in 
that  way." 

"Who  treated  her  that  way  but  you?"  Helene  demanded. 
The  rest  realized  her  presence  and  stopped  talking. 

Otto  overtook  Susanne  at  the  top  of  the  companionway. 
He  placed  his  arm  firmly  about  her  waist  and  led  her  aft,  where 
the  walls  of  sailcloth  prevented  their  being  seen  by  the  crew. 
Susanne  resisted  at  first,  but  gave  up  after  a  while.  He  made 
her  sit  down  on  a  bench  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She  con- 
tinued to  weep  in  hopeless  loneliness.  He  shook  her  gently  a 
couple  of  times,  but  said  nothing.  He  just  gave  her  time  to 
calm  down. 

It  had  turned  dark.  The  red  beacon  light  at  the  harbor 
entrance  shone  vividly.  In  the  city  itself  hundreds  of  tiny 
points  of  light  showed  that  people  were  still  awake.  The 
church  clock  struck  eleven. 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  deck.  Otto  got  up  and  asked :  "Are 
you  looking  for  me?"  His  hand  on  Susanne's  shoulder  forced 
her  to  sit  still. 

"Yes,  sir.  The  mate  told  me  to  ask  if  we  might  light  up?" 
"Yes,  go  ahead." 

The  steps  were  lost  in  the  distance.    Susanne's  weeping  had 
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been  interrupted.  She  sighed  and  sobbed  and  sniffled  and  tried 
to  start  all  over  again.  After  a  couple  of  minutes,  Otto  said 
to  her:  "Take  your  hands  away  from  your  face." 

"No,  no,  no!  I  want  to  go  home.  I'll  never  get  over 
this." 

"Yes,  but  take  away  your  hands."  When  she  failed  to 
obey,  he  put  his  strong  fingers  around  her  wrists  and  pulled 
down  her  hands. 

What  was  that?  The  stars  of  heaven  were  raining  down 
on  the  ship  .  .  .  there  they  were,  close  together,  along  rail- 
ings, stays,  masts,  yardarms,  spars  and  bowsprit  .  .  .  thou- 
sands of  bright  stars  burning  beautifully  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

"Oh,  how  pretty  that  is!"  she  exclaimed,  overwhelmed  into 
forgetfulness  of  everything  else.  She  rose  and  looked  around 
dizzily.    "A  ship  of  fire!    Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is!" 

Otto  made  her  sit  down  again:  "Those  lights  are  burn- 
ing for  you  and  me  alone.  We  won't  tell  the  others  yet. 
Those  idiots  can  stay  in  the  dark.  You  are  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  whole  lot." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  Susanne  protested.  But  it  was  as  if  a 
curtain  had  been  drawn  aside  so  that  all  those  glittering  stars 
could  shine  straight  into  her  heart.  Here  she  was  sitting  with 
Otto  Hellenberg,  who  spoke  to  her  as  if  they  were  inti- 
mate friends;  and  all  those  lights  were  burning  for  her  and 
him!  She  could  feel  the  strong  pressure  of  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  He  must  be  good.  She  was  so  overcome  by  emo- 
tion that  she  no  longer  knew  what  she  did.  Suddenly  she 
leaned  close  to  him,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
crying  and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 

Otto  was  startled.    Instinctively  he  ruffled  his  light  hair. 

"That's  right  .  .  .  let's  forget  all  that  nonsensical  talk. 
I'll  see  if  there  is  anything  left  in  those  bottles." 

He  rose  and  poured  out  two  glasses  of  champagne.  His 
hands  shook.    "Look  here  .  .  .  we'll  have  a  little  celebration 
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all  by  ourselves.  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  arranged  all 
this  for  your  sake.  Skoal!" 

"Skoal!"  She  saluted  with  her  glass  and  drank.  Her 
movements  were  graceful.  ...  it  was  true  that  she  made  you 
think  of  something  Arabian,  or  Indian  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  other  guests  had  peeped  out  and 
discovered  the  illumination.  He  set  up  a  yell:  "Hello,  down 
there  .  .  .  hurry  up  at  once  .  .  .  this  is  damned  well  worth 
looking  at!" 

Otto  whispered:  "Come  on!  We'll  go  down  when  they 
come  up." 

She  accompanied  him  willingly,  for  with  him  she  found 
peace  and  protection,  while  unknown  dangers  lurked  among 
the  rest. 

Captain  Toft  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  cabin,  smoking 
his  short  pipe.  He  saw;  the  two  of  them  sneaking  past,  and 
he  said  in  a  low  tone:  "Herr  Hellenberg  .  .  .  excuse  me  a 
moment!" 

Otto  halted  angrily. 

"There's  a  wire  from  the  Big  H."  Toft  picked  a  piece  of 
paper  from  his  desk  and  handed  it  over. 

Otto  read  it:  "Leave  at  eleven  o'clock  tonight.  M.H." 

"He  might  have  added:  'Best  regards,'"  Otto  said  sarcas- 
tically. "It  would  have  cost  no  more.  Then  we  can  ex- 
pect him  tomorrow  night.  I  wish  you  luck!"  Otto  ran  off, 
dragging  Susanne  with  him. 

"We  can  stay  here,  in  Mother's  stateroom.  We'll  close  the 
door  and  have  it  all  to  ourselves." 

"How  lovely  everything  is!" 

"Yes,  the  old  man  isn't  tight  where  my  mother  is  con- 
cerned. I  suppose  it  acts  as  a  safety  valve,  to  keep  him  from 
exploding." 

"I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  stingy.  After  all,  you  are  here." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  are  on  board,  you  and  your  sister,  on  this  lovely  ship. 
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You  can  eat  and  drink  what  you  want,  and  you  can  give 
parties." 

Otto  hemmed  loudly.  "If  the  old  man  saw  us  tonight,  saw 
all  those  lights,  all  the  champagne,  all  the  cigarette  butts  on 
his  Indian  rugs  and  heard  all  this  singing  and  yelling,  I'm  not 
so  sure  your  dear  Otto  would  be  here  any  longer." 

The  young  man's  throat  was  choked  by  fear  and  anger. 
Only  suppose  that  Magnus  Hellenberg  should  know  that  he, 
Otto,  was  sitting  in  his  mother's  sanctum  sanctorum  with  a 
baker's  daughter.  It  was  half  past  eleven.  The  night  train 
must  be  rushing  across  the  flats  near  Antwerp.  Big  H  and 
Fru  Louise  were  undressing.  She  would  take  the  upper 
berth  .  .  .  she  always  did,  being  lighter  on  her  feet  than  he. 
He  would  be  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  berth,  winding 
his  watch.  His  face  would  be  flaccid  and  void  of  expression, 
looking  as  if  covered  by  a  curtain,  until,  suddenly,  as  he  looked 
at  his  watch  or  said  good  night  to  the  upper  berth,  that  gray 
curtain  would  be  torn  aside,  and  suddenly  he  would  seem  like 
a  coiled  snake,  ready  to  strike. 

Otto  suddenly  realized  that  he  was  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  with  clenched  fists,  and  that  it  was  not  very 
polite  to  his  guest. 

"Yes,  Mother  has  a  nice  little  box  to  live  in.  Look  here!" 
He  turned  a  small  handle,  and  a  part  of  the  panel  dropped 
away,  revealing  a  window  through  which  the  orchids  became 
visible. 

"O-oh!"  Susanne  mechanically  stretched  out  her  hands, 
like  a  child  seeing  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  first  time.  Otto 
perceived  how  pretty  she  was  and  was  carried  away  by  it. 

"Would  you  like  all  this  to  be  yours  some  time?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  blushed  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps 
something  like  that  had  been  in  her  thought,  and  it  was  bad 
that  he  should  guess  it. 

Her  naive  embarrassment  increased  her  charm.  He  walked 
back  and  forth  a  couple  of  times.    Then  he  suddenly  em- 
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braced  her.  She  did  not  respond  to  his  kiss,  but  she  looked 
happy  and  grateful.  Otto  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
regard  to  girls,  but  he  had  never  before  encountered  such  a 
childish  surrender  to  fate.  .It  moved  him  strangely  and  filled 
him  with  a  desire  to  be  kind  to  her. 
"Isn't  it  nice  in  here?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded  several  times,  very  seriously.  She  could  hear 
dance  music  overhead.  Otto  grew  more  absent-minded  every 
minute.  An  express  train  was  flying  through  the  night.  Now 
it  had  reached  the  German  border.  What  was  the  name  of 
that  dirty  little  station?  On  it  flew  .  .  .  Hamburg  .  •  . 
Flensburg  .  .  .  Denmark  .  .  .  Big  H  put  his  bare  feet  out 
of  the  lower  berth  and  now  he  was  walking  on  the  deck  above 
them!  .  .  • 

He  had  done  the  worst  thing  possible,  Otto  knew:  given  a 
party  with  dancing  and  drinking  and  bright  lights  on  board 
the  Neftune.  Would  it  be  found  out?  Could  it  be  possible 
for  those  long  lines  of  lights  not  to  leave  a  reflection  behind  on 
the  water?  A  shiver  passed  through  him  .  .  .  All  he  heard 
was  Big  H's  cold,  hard  voice  and  all  he  saw  were  gray  eyes 
that  almost  drove  you  to  madness. 

But  he  tore  himself  loose  from  that  paralyzing  vision,  drew 
close  to  Susanne,  and  felt  his  heart  swell  with  happiness  for 
a  moment.  Then  that  gray  glance  caught  him  again,  and  an 
icily  hard  voice  asked:  "Did  you  look  over  those  accounts  in 
my  portfolio?" 

When  a  man's  emotions  sway  back  and  forth  like  that,  he 
grows  dangerous  ...  he  is  like  a  rope-walker  who  has  lost 
his  balance  and  tries  to  save  himself  by  convulsive  movements, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  As  a  rule  it  ends  with 
a  headlong  plunge  into  space.  Otto  tried  to  use  force  against 
Susanne.  He  did  not  think  clearly,  but  it  flashed  through  his 
brain  that  if  he  dared  one  thing,  he  might  as  well  dare  every- 
thing else.  The  thread  of  Otto's  and  Susanne's  fate  became 
tangled  for  many  reasons:  had  Susanne  not  been  so  pretty,  had 
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Otto  Hellenberg  not  possessed  so  keen  sense  for  female  beauty, 
had  Susanne  been  less  naive,  and  Otto  less  crushed;  had  Hakon 
Riis  not  existed,  or  had  there  even  been  no  Walter  .  .  .  then 
everything  might  have  been  all  right.  As  it  was,  everything 
went  wrong.  During  one  of  those  pauses  that  occur  even  on 
the  gayest  occasions,  Elin  suddenly  heard  a  cry  from  below. 
It  cut  her  to  the  marrow,  for  her  highly  developed  intuition  put 
her  on  the  right  track  at  once  .  .  .  Otto  must  be  up  to  some- 
thing! 

For  a  while  she  tried  to  close  her  ears,  but  right  through 
the  noise  that  had  started  up  again,  she  could  hear  some  one 
hammering  at  a  door.  She  was  talking  to  Hakon,  and  now 
he  heard  it  also.  The  others  were  busy  throwing  a  life  belt 
into  the  water  and  pulling  it  back  by  the  line  attached  to  it. 

"That's  Susanne ! "  Hakon  said. 

Elin  ran  down.  She  met  Captain  Toft.  "Is  that  sup- 
posed to  be  fun?"  he  asked.  But  when  he  caught  the  look  on 
her  face,  he  followed  her. 

"Open  this  door!"  Elin  cried,  shaking  the  lock. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  you  fool!"  Otto  cried  from 
within,  his  voice  trembling.  They  could  hear  him  struggle 
with  Susanne  and  try  to  calm  her. 

"Open  the  door  at  once  or  we'll  break  it  in!"  Captain 
Toft  shouted  and  directed  a  violent  kick  at  the  door. 

Suddenly  Otto  opened  it.  He  had  turned  out  the  light  in 
the  stateroom,  but  the  reflection  from  outside  revealed  the 
paleness  of  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter?  Who  is  doing  that  kicking?  Are  you 
in  charge  below  deck?"  He  laughed  wildly,  and  his  laughter 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  commanding  tone. 

"Turn  on  the  light,"  Elin  said,  trying  to  push  him  aside, 
but  he  blocked  her  way. 

Captain  Toft  took  hold  of  his  arms  so  that  Elin  could  enter 
and  turn  on  the  light.  Susanne  was  coiled  up  in  an  arm- 
chair, beating  her  head  against  its  back. 
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"Look  as  much  as  you  please.  What  is  it  you  want  to  see? 
There  is  nothing  here  to  look  at,"  Otto  said. 

"Oh,  Otto,  what  have  you  done?"  Elin  cried. 

At  that  moment  Susanne  rose  to  her  feet.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  erect,  with  distorted  features.  She  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech.  Several  times  she  opened  her  mouth, 
closed  it  again  and  beat  the  air  with  her  hands.  At  last  she 
burst  out:  "He  is  bad  .  .  .  bad  .  .  .  bad!  O-o-oh!"  With 
a  leap  she  broke  past  the  others  and  ran  along  the  corridor  and 
up  the  stairs. 

"Nothing  at  all  has  happened,"  said  Otto,  his  voice  hollow 
and  vacuous. 

"And  in  Mother's  cabin!" 

"Mother's  cabin  .  .  .  what  in  the  world  does  that  mat- 
ter? I  tell  you  that  nothing  has  happened.  Can't  you  hear 
what  I  say,  you  fool?" 

Captain  Toft  stood  there,  breathing  heavily.  He  had  forced 
Otto  to  open  the  door,  but  what  was  he  to  do  next?  After 
all,  he  had  no  authority  below  deck.  And  Otto's  last  name 
also  had  an  initial  H. 

But  now  a  tumult  arose  on  deck:  trampling  to  and  fro  and 
loud  cries.  The  three  of  them  listened  tensely.  Then  the 
captain  ran  on  deck.   There  his  authority  was  undisputed. 

Susanne  had  thrown  herself  overboard  so  quickly  that  no 
one  had  a  chance  to  stop  her.  She  had  vanished  into  that  black 
water. 

Walter  Prior  had  his  coat  off  in  a  moment.  He  stood 
watching  the  spot  where  Susanne  had  disappeared. 

"There ! "  Two  white  hands  rose  silently  out  of  the  water 
.  .  .  then  hair,  a  face,  lips  that  screamed.  It  lasted  only  a 
second.  Then  the  face,  the  hair  and  the  hands  were  gone, 
and  the  scream  became  a  bubbling  on  the  water. 

Several  life  belts  dropped  into  the  water  with  a  mighty 
splashing.  "All  right,"  said  Walter,  and  dived  in.  The 
chances  of  saving  a  drowning  young  girl  could  not  have  been 
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better  ...  a  large  stretch  of  surface  was  brightly  illumined 
by  the  lights  of  the  Neptune.  And  the  illumination  had  at- 
tracted a  number  of  boats  from  the  city.  So  far  they  had  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance.  Now  they  were  approaching  rapidly. 
Such  screams  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

Susanne  came  up  again,  and  Walter  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
He  was  a  good  swimmer;  it  looked  as  if  it  were  all  over.  But 
Susanne  had  not  plunged  into  the  water  to  be  saved.  She  re- 
sisted desperately.  And  suddenly  fear  arose  within  him  .  .  . 
fear  of  losing  his  own  precious  life.  He  let  her  go  and 
grabbed  hold  of  a  life  belt.  Susanne  went  down  for  the 
third  time. 

Then  there  was  another  splash  .  .  .  Otto.  When  he 
came  up,  he  had  a  good  hold  on  Susanne.  "I've  got  her!"  he 
cried,  "and  I  can  manage  it  now." 

So  he  could  have,  but  for  another  mishap.  One  of  the  boats 
from  the  city  had  come  too  close  ...  an  oar  slipped  and  the 
oar-blade  struck  Otto  in  the  temple.  There  had  been  shout- 
ing and  screaming  up  to  then;  but  when  they  saw  Otto  sink 
without  a  sound,  his  arm  still  enfolding  Susanne,  a  deathlike 
silence  fell  on  the  scene. 

The  second  mate,  who  had  stripped  down  to  his  duck 
trousers,  now  jumped  into  the  water. 

"Keep  those  oars  still,"  he  commanded  as  he  swam  around, 
the  water  foaming  about  his  chest.  Then  he  dived  and  was 
gone  a  good  long  while.  "Here's  the  first  one."  A  fisherman 
leaned  out  of  his  boat  and  took  hold  of  Susanne.  They  could 
hear  the  water  dripping  from  her  hair  when  he  pulled  her 
aboard.  As  he  straightened  her  out,  her  dress  clung  to  her 
so  that  every  line  of  her  body  was  revealed. 

Once  more  the  mate  went  down,  returning  quickly  with 
Otto  Hellenberg,  whom  he  carried  to  the  Neptune's  gangway 
much  as  a  retrieving  dog  might  have  done  it.  Strong  sailor 
hands  grabbed  Otto.  The  mate  climbed  out.  Occasional 
cheers  rose  from  the  boats.    The  mate  bowed  and  struck  his 
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chest  a  couple  of  resounding  blows.  "Get  up  those  life  belts," 
he  told  the  mess-boy,  as  he  walked  off  sloppily  to  his  cabin. 

In  a  few  minutes  Otto  came  to  life.  Captain  Toft  handed 
him  a  big  glass  of  whiskey.  He  gulped  it  down,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  then  opened  them  again.  They  helped  him  to  his 
cabin  and  undressed  him. 

"What  happened?"  he  asked  with  an  effort.  "Did  I  get 
hold  of  her?  Yes,  I  did  .  .  .  but  what  happened  afterward?" 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  temple. 

"Everything  is  all  right,"  said  Captain  Toft.  "She  was 
pulled  out." 

After  a  pause,  Otto  asked:  "But  what  then?  Why  do  you 
stare  at  me  like  that?    Is  she  on  board?" 

"She  was  carried  ashore.    You  were  struck  by  an  oar." 

"Yes  ...  an  oar  painted  white.  I  just  had  time  to  see 
it."  Otto  seemed  to  find  it  very  amusing  that  he  had  seen 
the  oar.  He  laughed  and  wiped  his  mouth.  But  suddenly 
he  began  to  vomit  violently. 

"Concussion  of  the  brain!"  Toft  hurried  on  deck  and 
jumped  into  the  dory  with  a  couple  of  sailors.  Some  of  the 
guests  wished  to  go  along,  but  he  referred  them  to  the  big 
boat.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  young  girl  whose  face 
was  stiff  with  fright.  She  held  both  hands  clenched  to  her 
breast.  Not  a  sound  passed  her  lips,  but  she  hung  over  the 
railing  and  stared  toward  the  city.  She  must  be  the  sister  of 
the  one  that  went  overboard,  he  thought. 

"You  can  come  along,"  he  told  her,  "but  none  of  the 
others." 

She  did  not  seem  to  know  that  a  young  man  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  guided  her  down.  It  was  Hakon  Riis  .  .  .  one 
blind  leading  another  .  .  .  and  it  came  near  ending  badly. 
He  missed  a  step  and  fell  into  the  boat.  There  was  no  time 
to  put  him  off  again.  The  boat  followed  the  red  lights  of  the 
channel  buoys. 

"Row  hearty!"  Toft  called  out  a  couple  of  times,  and  the 
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men  rowed  so  that  the  sweat  dripped  from  their  faces.  They 
overtook  several  fishing  boats,  but  the  one  with  Susanne  in  it 
beat  them  to  shore.  Two  men  were  struggling  with  her  at 
the  landing  place.  They  wanted  to  carry  her.  But  she  tore 
away  from  them  and  ran  a  few  steps,  until  she  tripped  over 
her  wet  dress.  Hakon  was  on  familiar  ground  now.  He 
leaped  ashore  and  made  her  come  with  him. 

Out  in  the  harbor  lay  the  Neftune  with  its  rigging  illumi- 
nated.   No  one  had  thought  of  turning  off  the  lights. 


X 


OTTO'S  concussion  of  the  brain  did  not  prove  serious. 
He  got  up  the  next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
He  had  a  miserable  look  on  his  face,  which  was  grayish  white 
with  deep  shadows  around  the  wide-open  eyes.  He  made  no 
witticisms  at  breakfast;  nor  would  they  have  been  welcome 
to  Elin,  who  crouched  in  her  chair,  mechanically  raising  a  big 
tea  cup  to  her  lips  and  putting  it  down  again  with  a  slight 
clatter.  From  her  face,  too,  every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to 
have  departed. 

"Do  you  want  any?"  He  handed  her  the  bread  basket. 
"No,  thank  you."  Those  were  the  first  words  they  had 
exchanged  since  the  doctor  left.  They  were  not  very  signifi- 
cant, and  yet  they  drew  a  couple  of  big  tears  from  Elin's  eyes. 
She  blinked  them  away,  and  no  more  came.  She  did  not  want 
to  cry,  for  she  did  not  want  Otto  to  console  her.  She  felt 
something  like  fear  and  disgust  toward  him.  And  yet  .  .  . 
she  could  not  escape  the  feeling  that  they  shared  a  great  sor- 
row in  common  .  .  .  sorrow  over  the  fact  that  he  had  fallen. 
But  this  mixture  of  pity  and  disgust  was  not  to  be  endured. 
Suddenly  she  pushed  the  tea  cup  away  and  went  off. 

"Without  a  word?"  he  called  after  her  in  a  tense  voice. 
A  little  later  Elin  heard  him  hum  as  he  passed  through  the 
corridor  to  his  room,  where  she  heard  him  continue  his  hum- 
ming. It  was  supposed  to  indicate  manly  indifference,  but  now 
and  then  he  seemed  to  break  down,  only  to  take  it  up  again 
with  renewed  force.  She  knew  him  through  and  through, 
for  he  was  not  a  very  complex  nature.    He  always  hummed 
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like  that  when  ill  at  ease.  Whenever  he  was  summoned  to  his 
father's  office  for  a  thorough  scolding,  hours  of  humming  would 
follow.  Silly  boy  .  .  .  who  tried  to  hide  his  feelings,  and 
thereby  revealed  them  more  clearly!  Once  more  Elin  had 
to  brace  herself  because  her  tenderness  was  getting  the  upper 
hand.  She  was  irresistibly  tempted  to  rush  in  to  him,  put  her 
cheek  against  his,  and  console  him.  But  the  brother  she  knew 
had  ceased  to  exist;  it  was  as  if  suddenly  his  healthy,  sun- 
burned skin  had  showed  a  nauseating  sore  that  no  one  dared 
to  touch.  He  had  destroyed  all  her  dreams  and  hopes,  and 
had  given  expression  to  everything  she  feared  and  hated. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door:  the  steward  with  a  tele- 
gram. Her  father  and  mother  would  return  home  via  Bremen 
in  order  to  have  a  look  at  a  wreck,  and  would  not  reach  the 
Neftune  until  Saturday  morning. 

A  whole  day's  respite !  Elin  rose  automatically  in  order  to 
give  Otto  the  good  news  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  she 
checked  herself  .  .  .  their  days  of  shared  joys  and  sorrows 
were  gone.    But  her  sisterly  feelings  won  out. 

Otto  was  lying  fully  dressed  in  his  berth,  with  his  legs 
pulled  up  beneath  him.  "Oh,  a  telegram?  Are  they  com- 
ing tomorrow  morning?" 

"Not  until  Saturday." 

"Well,  it's  all  one  to  me."   He  began  to  hum  again. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  shore?" 

"How  could  I  have  heard  anything?  I  haven't  talked  to 
any  one  but  you.    And  you  won't  open  your  mouth." 

"I  thought  the  men  might  have  said  something.  Are  you 
going  in?" 

"Where?"    Otto's  enraged  tone  showed  that  he  under- 
stood perfectly  what  his  sister  had  in  mind. 
"Then  I'll  go.    Perhaps  it's  better." 

"If  you  go,  you'll  never  see  me  again,"  Otto  cried  excitedly. 
"Last  night  I  learned  that  you  are  a  brute,  but  even  then 
I  didn't  think  that  you  were  a  coward." 
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"Get  out,  or  I  won't  be  responsible  for  what  I  do ! "  Otto 
leaped  from  the  berth  and  raised  his  fists  threateningly.  But 
on  seeing  Elin's  lips  curve  into  a  contemptuous  smile,  he  went 
to  pieces.  With  a  moan  he  threw  himself  down.  A  little 
later  he  raised  his  head  again.  He  had  not  wept,  but  his  eyes 
were  large  and  wild.  "Yes,  I  am  a  coward,"  he  said.  "I 
admit  it.  I  daren't  go  ashore.  I've  thought  of  it  ever  since 
I  got  up.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  my  duty?  But  I  can't 
do  it.  I  can't  get  into  the  dory.  Every  time  I  hear  steps  on 
deck,  I  think  it's  .  .  .  that  baker.  When  the  steward 
knocked  at  my  door  with  the  telegram,  I  didn't  answer.  I 
knew  who  it  was,  but  all  the  same  I  didn't  dare." 

Elin  listened  to  him  with  rising  fear.  Could  it  be  worse 
than  she  had  thought?  Would  the  police  come?  She  had 
small  knowledge  of  the  law.  It  was  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  had  preoccupied  her  exclusively  so  far.  Her 
brother's  agitation  infected  her  so  that  she  had  to  sit  down. 

Otto  went  on  talking  passionately. 

"You  might  as  well  go  in.  They  can't  do  anything  to  you. 
And  you  might  get  Hakon  to  go  with  you.  He  has  strong 
nerves  and  has  known  the  baker  a  long  time.  You'd  better 
land  the  dory  at  the  western  quay,  where  there  are  no  people, 
and  then  you  can  go  by  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  garden. 
Do  you  know  where  Hakon's  room  is?  You  can  go  over  there 
together,  if  he's  willing  .  .  .  which  he  may  be,  when  you 
come." 

"Is  there  anything  in  particular  that  I  should  tell  the 
baker?" 

"I  can  think  of  nothing,  but  Hakon  will  know.  It  depends 
on  how  they  take  it." 

"And  I'll  take  some  flowers  to  Susanne." 

"Yes,  do,"  Otto  cried  eagerly,  as  if  everything  could  be 
made  good  by  flowers.  "A  lot  of  flowers.  Mother  won't 
mind  that  we  plunder  her  hothouse.    If  only  we  had  some- 
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thing  to  give  the  parents  .  .  .  but  we  have  no  money,  damn 
it!" 

Elin  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly.  How  he  had  fallen, 
that  brother  of  hers  .  .  .  not  a  grain  of  pride  left  in  him! 
All  he  wanted  was  to  buy  peace. 

"All  right  .  .  .  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  possible  and  let  you 
know." 

"Thank  you,  Elin!"  He  rose  halfway,  his  intention  being 
to  bid  her  good-bye  with  a  hug,  but  he  felt  too  weak  to  do 
even  that.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  he  leaped  into  his  berth 
so  that,  through  the  porthole,  he  could  follow  the  progress  of 
the  dory  until  it  disappeared  in  the  harbor.  When  he  could  see 
it  no  longer,  Otto  began  tossing  uneasily  in  his  berth,  thinking 
of  Susanne. 

All  that  night  she  had  been  so  alluringly  pretty  .  .  .  from 
the  moment  she  appeared  in  the  boat  until  the  last  time  he  saw 
her,  when  her  head  rose  out  of  the  water  with  wide-open, 
frightened  eyes.  Even  when  she  stood  at  the  grand  piano, 
believing,  in  her  naive  folly,  that  she  had  made  a  roaring  suc- 
cess, she  was  brilliantly  pretty.  Music  did  not  suit  her,  but 
that  was  the  fault  of  the  music.  She  should  be  seen  as  she 
was,  without  any  background,  without  any  stage  setting,  with- 
out clothing  even.  She  needed  no  clothing,  fashionable  or 
provincial.  It  merely  spoiled  her.  That  clumsy  butterfly  fas- 
tened above  her  left  breast!  Doris  had  signalled  him  with  her 
hand  to  indicate  it.  But  beneath  that  butterfly  and  her  too 
tight  blouse  rose  her  virginal  breast  like  a  crocus  trying  to 
break  through  the  snow. 

In  the  midst  of  his  profound  humiliation,  Otto  experienced 
moments  of  excitement,  of  passionate  longing  for  Susanne. 
But  he  sighed  heavily  and  shook  his  head  .  .  .  she  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever. 

A  knock  by  the  steward  made  Otto  cower.  But  all  the 
man  wanted  was  to  ask  whether  he  should  serve  lunch  at  once 
or  wait  for  Froken  Elin. 
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"You  may  as  well  serve  it  now,  Henrik.  I  don't  know  how 
soon  my  sister  will  be  back." 

He  thought  that  he  must  somehow  kill  time  or  go  mad.  He 
sat  down  alone  at  the  table. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  large  shrimps,  Herr  Hellenberg?" 

"No,  those  are  enormous.    Where  did  you  find  them?" 

He  didn't  hear  the  answer,  but  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances put  a  large  number  of  shrimps  on  his  plate.  If  the  food 
didn't  taste  well,  the  fault  must  lie  within  yourself.  As  late 
as  yesterday  everything  would  have  been  all  right.  If  you 
only  kept  smooth  and  correct,  Big  H  could  do  nothing  to  you. 
In  a  year  or  so  you  could  escape  from  your  position  as  a  "clerk" 
and  go  abroad,  either  to  one  of  the  company's  branches  or  to 
some  other  company  on  friendly  terms  with  their  own.  It 
must  have  to  do  with  ships,  however.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
a  matter  of  heredity,  Otto  could  not  imagine  any  work  that 
did  not  smell  of  seaweed  and  funnel  smoke.  Then  he  could 
marry  Susanne.  Big  H  would  hardly  interfere  in  matters  of 
that  kind.  And  in  foreign  lands  no  one  would  mind  that  some 
of  her  words  were  pronounced  incorrectly.  She  had  what 
was  most  important  .  .  .  beauty  and  bearing. 

Once  more  the  young  man's  mind  became  filled  with  that 
sweet  longing;  then  once  more  it  was  cut  off  as  if  some  one 
had  applied  a  rusty  knife  to  it. 

A  boat  arrived.  Otto  ran  to  the  porthole,  but  could  see 
nothing.  Then  he  heard  Elin's  steps  on  the  deck.  While  she 
went  to  her  cabin  to  take  off  her  coat,  Otto  remained  at  the 
table,  hardly  daring  to  breathe.  He  did  not  like  to  show  with 
what  morbid  suspense  he  awaited  the  outcome.  Then  Elin 
entered  .  .  .  and  now,  as  always,  he  was  struck  by  the  charm 
that  emanated  from  her  tiny  person.  Until  then  the  room 
had  been  empty,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  steward  and  the  flow- 
ers.   Now  every  nook  of  it  was  inhabited. 

"Hello.    I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  starting." 
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"That's  all  right.  I'm  hungry  too."  Her  cheeks  glowed, 
but  her  eyes  remained  inscrutable. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  shrimps?"  he  asked  enthusiasti- 
cally.  The  fact  that  she  was  hungry  gave  him  a  little  hope. 

Soon  afterward  they  dismissed  the  waiter,  and  Elin  said: 
"I  have  talked  with  both  her  parents." 

"You  have!"  Otto  gasped.    "And  how  did  they  take  it?" 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell  in  a  few  words.  They  are 
such  peculiar  people  that  one  cannot  feel  sure  of  understand- 
ing them,  although  they  speak  Danish.  The  words  seem  at 
times  to  have  a  different  meaning  in  their  mouths.  The  back- 
ground of  their  thoughts  appears  to  be  totally  different.  You 
cheated  yourself  out  of  a  real  experience  by  not  going  along. 
They  were  not  at  all  impolite,  much  less  rude.  But  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  for  there  is  a  mysterious  something 
which  you  may  be  able  to  figure  out,  although  we  .  .  .  Hakon 
and  I  .  .  .  can't  get  at  it.  I  went  through  the  garden,  as 
you  suggested,  and  straight  up  to  Hakon's  room.  He  was  not 
up  yet,  so  I  waited  for  a  while  in  the  lobby,  and  there  I  met 
several  of  our  guests.  They  were  full  of  gratitude  and  gossip 
.  .  .  and  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant.  But  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  Susanne.  Finally  I  saw  Hakon,  and  he  was  calm 
and  resourceful  as  always.  He  hadn't  permitted  Susanne  and 
Helene  to  go  back  to  their  parents  in  the  state  they  were.  In- 
stead he  brought  them  into  the  hotel  through  a  rear  entrance 
and  roused  the  old  lady,  Aunt  Vitte,  although  she  was  in  bed. 
All  this  he  did  merely  to  gain  time,  so  that  Susanne  might 
have  a  chance  to  calm  down.  You  understand,  I  hope,  that 
Hakon  has  rendered  all  of  us  a  great  service?" 

"Is  she  all  right  now?"  Otto  asked,  to  give  their  talk  a 
brighter  turn,  for  everything  went  black  before  him  whenever 
he  thought  of  the  incidents  of  the  night. 

"I  have  not  seen  Susanne,"  Elin  said.  "And  that's  where 
the  mystery  comes  in.  Hakon  roused  Aunt  Vitte,  as  I  have 
said,  and  got  her  to  make  tea  for  the  girls.    They  went  into 
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her  room,  and  Susanne  was  given  some  dry  clothing.  They 
stayed  there  until  nearly  three  o'clock.     Then  he  escorted 
them  home.    The  father  was  in  the  bakery,  and  they  slipped 
up  to  their  room  without  being  seen  or  heard  by  any  one." 
"Hakon  is  a  genius!" 

"Well,  he's  remarkably  thoughtful,  at  any  rate.  He  seems 
to  know  how  every  one  feels.  I  told  him  that  you  were  not 
very  well  on  account  of  the  blow  you  received,  and  that  I 
would  call  on  the  baker  and  his  wife.  He  advised  against 
it  .  .  .  said  that  it  was  needless  .  .  .  that  they  expected 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

"I  thought  so,  too,"  Otto  said,  making  figures  on  the  plate 
with  his  knife. 

"But  I  insisted,  because  you  can't  be  sure  what  people  may 
expect  of  you.  We  entered  the  shop,  and  Helene  appeared. 
She  was  badly  embarrassed,  curtsied  in  the  old  way  and  thanked 
me  for  last  night.  She  is  sweet  and  naive.  When  we  asked 
how  Susanne  felt,  she  curtsied  again  and  said:  'Very  well, 
thank  you.'  When  we  asked  for  her  parents,  she  lost  her 
composure  entirely  and  blushed  deeply,  but  she  hurried  into 
the  living-room  to  fetch  her  mother  .  .  .  and  that  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  a  talk  with 
her  brother,  a  boy  named  Hjalmar.  But  that  came  later,  and 
I  must  give  you  everything  in  its  proper  order.  Fru  Drewes 
asked  us  into  her  living-room,  and  shortly  afterward  she  sent 
for  her  husband.  She  was  extremely  polite  to  us,  but  when  she 
called  him  .  .  .  'Albert,  can't  you  come  here  a  moment?' 
.  .  .  it  was  exactly  as  if  she  had  called  a  dog,  and  he  came 
like  a  dog.  ...  He  had  on  list  slippers,  and  his  wife  looked 
at  them  disapprovingly  every  so  often.  Each  time  she  did  he 
shifted  his  feet  uneasily." 

"I  know  the  type,"  Otto  said  nervously. 

"His  wife  was  quite  good-looking  and  inordinately  polite, 
but  I  couldn't  endure  her.  Her  smile  was  not  genuine.  She 
is  bad,  I  think.   It's  rather  difficult  to  report  our  talk.  There 
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was  the  wildest  confusion.  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  say 
what  I  wanted.  I  said  that  it  was  most  regrettable  that 
Susanne  had  fallen  in  the  water.  Fru  Drewes  didn't  answer. 
She  picked  up  a  photograph  from  the  piano  and  said  that  it  was 
her  sister  in  America,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  polished 
windows  in  the  big  department  stores  and  had  an  automobile 
of  his  own.  The  baker  confirmed  what  his  wife  said  and 
brought  out  another  picture  of  the  same  lady  in  carnival  cos- 
tume. I  thought  she  showed  me  that  picture  because  there 
was  a  faint  resemblance  between  her  sister  and  Susanne,  but 
afterward  Hakon  told  me  that  it  was  done  merely  to  be  polite. 
We  never  got  much  nearer  to  the  main  matter,  although  we 
were  in  there  half  an  hour.  We  were  offered  coffee,  but 
escaped  by  eating  a  tart.  All  I  can  imagine  is  that  they  evi- 
dently blamed  Susanne,  so  that  they  felt  obliged  to  apologize  to 
us.  I  tried  to  get  them  out  of  that,  but  I  couldn't.  They  were 
quite  agreed  between  themselves.  Once  the  mother  referred 
to  Susanne  as  that  hussy,  and  she  made  movements  with  her 
hands  .  .  .  like  this  ...  as  if  she  were  shaking  her.  It 
made  me  feel  creepy.  And  there  was  something  evasive  about 
the  talk  of  both  parents — something  they  wanted  to  hide.  But 
I  can't  understand  what  it  could  be.  I  was  the  one  who  had 
something  to  hide  .  .  .  and  so  I  did,  but  only  out  of  pity.  I 
asked  if  I  might  see  Susanne,  and  the  mother  replied  in  her 
peculiar  nervous  way  that  I  was  very  welcome,  but  that  she 
was  not  at  home.  There  was  a  strange  emphasis  about  the 
way  she  said  it  and  then  the  baker  repeated  that  she  was  not  at 
home.  I  asked  if  she  would  be  back  soon,  and  at  first  both 
of  them  answered  'yes.'  Later  they  both  corrected  themselves 
by  saying  that  she  would  not  be  back  until  this  evening.  I 
felt  more  and  more  creepy.  It  isn't  true  that  she  was  not  at 
home.    They  have  locked  her  up ! " 

"Did  Hakon  also  think  so?"  Otto  asked,  licking  his  dry 
lips. 

"Hakon  did  not  know  what  to  think.    Afterward  we  met 
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the  boy,  Hjalmar,  and  called  him  over.  c Where  is  Susanne?' 
Hakon  asked  him.  Hjalmar  said  he  didn't  know  .  .  .  that 
he  had  not  seen  her  at  all.  But  her  wet  dress  had  been  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  cellar,  and  he  had  heard  his  mother  scold 
Helene  because  the  butterfly  on  the  front  of  it  had  been 
spoiled.  That  was  all  he  knew,  and  that  was  all  Helene 
knew." 

Otto  lit  a  cigarette  and  took  a  turn  on  deck  with  his  sister. 
Once  more  they  went  over  what  the  baker  and  his  wife  had 
said,  trying  to  get  some  meaning  out  of  it.  Suddenly  Otto 
interrupted  their  talk:  "I  can't  discuss  it  any  more.  I  must 
work  ...  or  I'll  go  mad!" 

He  pressed  a  button.  The  second  mate  appeared  and  was 
despatched  to  the  hotel  to  fetch  the  big  brown  portfolio  that 
lay  on  the  chief's  desk  there. 

On  Saturday  the  Hellenbergs  returned,  quite  elated  by  the 
good  results  of  their  trip.  The  strike  at  Antwerp  had  been 
called  off,  and  that  wreck  at  Bremen  .  .  .  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  bent  plates.  Fru  Hellenberg  walked  back  and  forth 
with  her  son  beneath  the  awning. 

"I  wish  you  had  been  with  us,  Otto.  At  times  we  smile 
at  Father,  when  his  back  is  turned,  but  down  there  at  Ant- 
werp .  .  .  there  he  proved  himself  the  real  Big  H." 

The  eyes  of  Fru  Louise  became  dreamily  dim.  "It  was  he 
who  broke  the  strike!  And  as  usual,  he  did  it  not  by  using 
the  police  or  a  lot  of  trickery,  but  through  his  wisdom  and  in- 
sight. We  stopped  at  a  hotel  right  by  the  harbor,  and  Father 
stood  by  the  window  all  morning.  There  was  something 
hypnotic  in  his  glance.  First  we  had  interviews  with  the  au- 
thorities, who  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  When 
we  sent  a  man  for  the  captain  of  the  Samsony  he  reported  that 
he  couldn't  get  on  board  the  boat  because  of  the  strike  pickets. 
Then  Father  went  himself,  and  I  was  stiff  with  fright,  but, 
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of  course,  I  didn't  dare  to  object.  I  wanted  to  go  with  him, 
but  he  would  not  let  me.  But  four  plain  clothes  men  accom- 
panied him  against  his  will  .  .  .  two  ahead  and  two  behind 
.  .  .  keeping  at  a  distance.  The  workers  recognized  them 
and  came  rushing  on  from  every  side,  yelling  wildly.  A  shot 
was  fired  .  .  .  one  of  the  detectives  fell  down  dead.  But 
your  father  .  .  .  that  gray  old  lion  .  .  .  walked  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  The  pickets  tried  to  stop  him,  but  all 
he  said  was:  'It's  my  ship!'  and  somehow  they  were  im- 
pressed by  its  being  his  ship,  so  that  they  even  helped  him  to 
get  on  board.  That  afternoon  he  went  with  four  other  men 
to  a  meeting  of  the  strikers,  and  that  ended  the  strike.  I  at- 
tended that  meeting,  and  I  saw  how  your  father,  without  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  without  many  words  at  his  disposal, 
managed  to  win  the  confidence  of  those  fellows.  He  wore  his 
usual  expensive  black  suit,  but  they  didn't  mind  that  .  .  .  be- 
cause they  could  see  that  he  himself  is  a  worker  .  .  .  and 
that's  what  he  is  .  .  .  much  more  than  a  rich  man." 

"I  suppose  the  Neptune  corresponds  to  the  Sunday  cigar  of 
the  workers,"  Otto  said  with  half  a  smile. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  his  mother  replied  quite  seriously.  "He 
feels  it  a  duty  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  luxurious  display. 
At  heart  he  would  prefer  to  stay  in  his  office  among  his  doc- 
uments. Or  do  you  think  that  he  gets  any  pleasure  out  of 
it?" 

"I  don't  know  ...  I  can't  understand  him,"  Otto  replied 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

At  that  moment  his  father  called  from  his  cabin,,  where  he 
was  sitting  with  a  lot  of  papers  in  front  of  him.  He  supposed 
that  everything  would  come  out  now  .  .  .  but  it  didn't  mat- 
ter. The  suspense  lay  like  a  heavy  weight  on  his  brain,  and 
he  must  have  relief  ...  in  one  way  or  another. 

"I  see,"  Hellenberg  said  with  one  of  his  gray  glances  at  his 
son,  "that  you  have  gone  over  those  accounts  of  the  chemical 
factory.    What  conclusions  did  you  reach?" 
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"I  added  up  the  totals,  and  they  tallied." 

"You  added  up  the  totals?  Why,  the  cook  could  have  done 
that  .  .  .  or  a  schoolboy  from  the  city.  Didn't  you  use 
your  mind  on  them?  Isn't  there  a  single  point  in  this  whole 
business  that  could  tempt  a  reaction  from  you?" 

"I  am  not  a  chemist,"  Otto  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"No,  you  are  not  a  chemist.  And  there  are  many  other 
things  you  are  not." 

Otto  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  prepared  to  leave.  He 
had  tried  that  once  before,  a  few  years  ago  .  .  .  and  it  had 
sent  his  father  into  a  perfect  rage.  But  suddenly  he  became 
vaguely  conscious  of  certain  figures  .  .  .  9,000  .  .  .  and 
5,000  .  .  .  and  17,000  .  .  .  and  there  was  something  about 
those  figures  that  had  irritated  him  at  the  time  he  first  saw 
them,  although  he  had  pushed  them  aside  as  not  concerning 
him.  Should  he  speak  about  them?  Could  he  possibly  answer 
the  flood  of  questions  that  would  follow?  Oh  .  .  .  to  have  to 
stand  there  like  a  schoolboy ! 

"I  think  the  experiments  of  the  engineer,  Schmidt,  with 
those  dye  stuffs  cost  too  much,"  he  said  sulkily. 

"How  much  did  they  cost?" 

"Thirty-one  thousand  crowns." 

"Hm  .  .  .  31,000  .  .  .  that's  a  big  item  .  .  .  but  why 
do  you  think  it  is  too  big?"  the  father  demanded  angrily. 

"Because  that  31,000  represents  only  the  direct  expenses 
.  .  .  and  the  indirect  ones  must  have  been  considerable." 

"What  do  you  have  in  mind?" 

"Assistance  from  other  engineers  .  .  .  the  cost  of  coal, 
oil,  rent  and  lighting  .  .  .  but  above  all  the  fact  that  Schmidt 
can  hardly  have  taken  any  part  in  productive  work  this  past 
year.  I  think  you  can  double  those  expenses  without  being 
far  wrong." 

"That's  true,"  Hellenberg  admitted,  still  grouchily,  but 
with  less  sharpness  in  his  tone.    "But  can  you  say  that  even 
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60,000  crowns  is  too  much  for  experiments  when  the  gen- 
eral budget  is  taken  into  account?" 

"Yes,"  Otto  replied  emphatically.  His  mind  had  suddenly 
become  quite  assured  on  this  point,  although  he  could  not  give 
any  reasons  for  it. 

"I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself  in  detail." 

"Experiments  should  not  cost  that  much,"  Otto  rejoined 
heatedly.  "The  factory  is  not  a  place  for  Herr  Schmidt  to 
study  in  .  •  .  and  that  is  just  what  it  has  been.  The  notes 
make  it  quite  clear  that  his  dye  stuffs  are  neither  as  good 
nor  as  cheap  as  the  German  ones." 

Old  Hellenberg  rose  and  walked  back  and  forth  several 
times,  his  face  absolutely  inscrutable.  Then  he  said:  "I  en- 
tirely agree  with  you.  Would  you  care  to  become  associate 
manager  of  that  factory?  There  are  three  of  them,  you  know, 
but  the  oldest,  Westergaard,  is  ailing  and  has  been  away  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  second  one,  Milling,  attends  exclusively  to 
the  technical  side,  so  you  would  have  practically  a  free  hand 
in  the  general  management." 

Otto's  first  impulse  was  to  grab  his  father  by  the  hand 
and  say  thanks  ...  a  thousand  thanks  ...  as  if  he  had 
received  a  sumptuous  Christmas  present.  Then  fear  seized 
him  ...  he  a  manager!  He  could  manage  a  boat  and  a 
horse,  but  how  about  a  factory?  He  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
straight  face,  however. 

"Well,  is  it  a  go?" 

"I  should  like  to  think  it  over." 

It  was  as  if,  for  a  moment,  the  door  in  front  of  Hellenberg's 
face  had  been  kept  ajar.  Now  it  slammed  shut  again.  Gone 
now  was  the  happiness  Otto  had  given  him  by  his  instinctively 
clear  and  correct  estimate  of  Schmidt's  experiments.  What 
did  that  insight  matter  when  he  would  not  take  hold?  Hellen- 
berg dropped  angrily  into  his  chair  and  began  to  look  through 
the  documents  in  front  of  him.  He  wanted  another  look  at 
the  expense  accounts  of  the  Neftune  for  the  last  week. 
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Whether  Otto  stayed  or  left  did  not  matter  .  .  .  the  man- 
agership would  go  now  to  Steffensen. 

Then  he  heard  his  son  say:  "You  see,  I  should  not  like  to 
leave  the  steamship  company." 

"Is  that  so?"  was  all  Magnus  Hellenberg  said,  but  it  was 
as  if  a  button  had  been  pressed  that  lighted  a  hundred  lamps 
within  the  walls  of  reserve  that  surrounded  him.  He  would 
not  like  to  leave  the  steamship  company !  Then,  after  all,  Otto 
must  have  inherited  the  family's  ancient  and  profound  love  of 
ships;  he  must  then,  after  all,  be  a  true  Hellenberg.  It  was 
strange  ...  he  had  looked  for  a  sign  of  it  ever  since  the  boy 
was  born  but  had  never  found  one  until  now.  During  his 
own  youth,  he  had  constantly  prowled  along  quays,  beneath 
derricks,  up  ladders,  on  shipdecks  and  in  cabins,  but  Otto  had 
never  cared  for  that  kind  of  thing.  A  vacation  on  board  the 
Neftune  .  .  .  that  orchid  of  the  sea  .  .  .  one  might  expect 
a  young  man  to  care  for  that,  when  he  had  his  sister  and 
father  and  mother  for  company.  But  instead  his  face  turned 
sour  the  moment  they  put  out  to  sea.  But  ...  all  that  did 
not  matter  .  .  .  successive  generations  never  agreed  and 
never  understood  one  another  ...  he  had  not  understood 
his  own  father  very  well. 

Otto  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out  with  impudent  de- 
liberation. He  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  old  man's  mind.  Those  words  .  .  .  "Is  that  so?"  .  .  . 
had  told  him  nothing.  He  had  expected  a  scathing  reprimand 
and  was  rather  disappointed  when  he  did  not  get  it. 

Magnus  Hellenberg  leaned  back  in  his  chair  when  Otto  had 
left.  He  stared  at  the  skylight  with  wide-open,  happy  eyes. 
His  white  and  carefully  manicured  hands  rubbed  each  other 
gently.  The  clucking  of  the  wavelets  against  the  ship's  side 
was  pleasing  to  his  ear.  Fru  Louise  must  have  a  few  new 
orchids  ...  if  only  his  agents  could  discover  something  that 
was  extremely  rare  and  beautiful! 

That  evening  Captain  Toft  managed  to  slip  into  Otto's 
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hands  a  newspaper  containing  an  editorial  which  referred  in 
veiled  language  to  the  party  on  board  the  Neftune  and  Su- 
sanne's  accident.  Tourists  and  summer  guests  were  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  townspeople,  the  paper  said,  and  they 
were  cordially  welcomed  as  long  as  they  behaved  properly. 
But  there  were  limits  to  what  any  city  could  tolerate.  Not 
long  ago  several  women  who  lived  in  town  had  met  a  stark 
naked  man  on  a  bicycle  in  Torup  Woods!  But  even  worse, 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  city  about  a  young  scamp  who 
had  used  his  father's  absence  to  play  the  prince,  to  deck  out  a 
pleasure  yacht  and  to  hold  a  wild  party  on  board.  A  young 
city  girl,  who  was  among  the  guests,  had  drunk  so  much  that 
she  had  fallen  overboard.  And  if  boats  from  the  city  had  not 
hurried  to  the  spot  and  brought  her  ashore,  the  festivities  might 
easily  have  ended  fatally.  For  the  mood  on  board  was  so 
animated  that  the  disappearance  of  the  young  girl  was  hardly 
noticed,  and,  of  course,  nobody  was  in  a  condition  to  give  her 
any  assistance. 

"Such  incidents,"  the  paper  concluded,  "do  not  redound  to 
the  honor  of  the  tourists,  and  those  immediately  concerned 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  limits  to  our  patience  as 
hosts." 

Otto  tore  the  paper  into  small  pieces.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  rebuked  publicly,  and  it  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  him.  He  hardly  noticed  that  neither  he  nor  the  yacht 
was  mentioned  by  name.  He  himself  knew  whom  they  were 
talking  about,  and  assumed  instinctively  that  every  one  else 
would  know  also.  A  young  scamp!  He  felt  nauseated  with 
shame  and  rage.  And  then  that  untrue  presentation  of  Su- 
sanne's  rescue!  A  libel  suit  ought  to  be  brought  against  the 
editor.  Three  men  had  gone  overboard  from  the  Neftune 
to  save  the  girl  .  .  .  but  not  one  man  in  the  boats  had 
stirred.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  those  men  had  nearly  killed 
one  of  the  rescuers  .  .  .  and  Otto  wished  he  had. 
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Otto  realized,  however,  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  the 
paper.    Suppose  he  wrote  and  told  the  truth! 

It  was  true  that  Magnus  Hellenberg  did  not  read  the  papers 
during  his  vacation,  but  how  easy  it  would  be  for  some  one  else 
to  put  a  clipping  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  him.  Otto 
walked  about  in  a  state  of  deepest  humiliation. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  his  mother  asked,  patting 
his  cheek.  "Aren't  you  going  to  town  with  Elin  after  lunch 
to  meet  Hakon  Riis  and  the  rest?" 

Otto  shook  his  head.  He  hadn't  talked  with  Elin  since 
their  parents  returned.  She  did  not  avoid  him,  but  she  did 
not  seek  him  out  either,  as  she  usually  did.  Formerly,  when  he 
pulled  a  steamer  chair  into  the  sunlight,  he  soon  would  hear 
something  dragging  behind — the  little  marmoset  pulling  a 
chair  as  close  to  his  as  possible.  She  had  ceased  to  do  that. 
And  now  she  was  going  ashore  without  having  begged  him  to 
come  along. 

"Do  you  need  money?"  his  mother  whispered. 

"No." 

"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you,  my  boy?" 

"Yes,  you  might  bring  this  damned  vacation  to  a  close," 
Otto  answered  gloomily. 

Before  Elin  went  ashore,  she  came  up  to  her  brother  and 
said:  "You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  shall  try  to  find  out 
what  I  can  in  town." 

He  nodded  and  escorted  her  to  the  gangway:  "When  will 
you  be  back?" 

"Some  time  this  evening." 

"I  might  come  for  you.  .  .  ." 

"I  wonder  if  I  remembered  to  put  money  in  my  handbag," 
she  said  absent-mindedly.  "Yes  ...  I  did."  She  nodded 
and  jumped  into  the  boat. 

She  remembered  the  money,  Otto  thought,  but  she  did  not 
choose  to  answer  my  question  if  I  might  come  for  her. 
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He  spent  a  tedious  and  restless  day.  At  lunch  he  happened 
to  meet  his  father's  glance  ...  a  new  experience  for  him. 
What  did  it  mean?  That  glance  was  searching  and  men- 
acing ...  it  reminded  him  of  the  suckers  on  the  arms  of  an 
octopus.  Had  his  father  discovered  something?  It  would 
not  be  hard.  Once  during  the  morning  he  himself  had  come 
across  an  overlooked  champagne  cork  in  one  of  the  water  pails. 
Suppose  Big  H  had  seen  it  too? 

Nor  could  Otto  talk  freely  with  his  mother  any  longer. 
What  checked  him  was  her  complete  lack  of  any  suspicion. 
"My  own  little  boy,"  she  would  say,  following  up  her  words 
with  a  purr  of  tenderness. 

"I'll  run  in  to  fetch  Elin,"  he  said  toward  evening,  and 
his  mother  nodded  happily. 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  but  the  evening  light  was  already  so 
diffused  that  a  man  bent  forward  in  a  rowboat  could  not  be 
seen  very  plainly. 

He  landed  at  the  western  quay.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
piles,  while  the  men  rowed  over  to  the  main  quay.  He  had 
a  full  view  of  the  hotel  ...  of  the  main  entrance  as  well  as 
of  the  stairway  through  the  garden.  The  windows  of  the 
city  began  to  light  up.  Now  he  might  venture  to  stroll  through 
the  nearest  street.  Dressed  in  English  tweeds,  as  he  was,  no 
one  would  recognize  him. 

He  reached  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  and  cast  a  side- 
ways glance  at  the  baker's  lighted  shop  window.  Drewes  him- 
self was  behind  the  counter,  waiting  on  some  customers.  He 
raised  his  bare  muscular  arm  and  pulled  a  paper  bag  from  a 
nail.  His  serious  mien  expressed  nothing  but  eagerness  to 
serve.    Otto  went  on  and  bought  some  cigarettes  at  a  kiosk. 

"We  have  just  received  a  small  consignment  of  Mustafas," 
the  lady  in  the  kiosk  said  with  a  smile.  "They  are  not  so 
very  cheap,  but  they  are  good." 

Otto  shook  his  head  and  left.  The  lady  had  evidently  rec- 
ognized   him.     Mustafas    were    expensive,    and  everybody 
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thought  he  had  money  to  throw  away.  He  left  Main  Street 
and  followed  various  lanes  back  to  the  harbor.  Elin  had  not 
shown  up  yet. 

Once  more  he  walked,  slowly  up  Harbor  Street,  but  sud- 
denly he  turned  about.  In  the  doorway  beneath  the  gilded 
pretzel  stood  a  man  in  white,  with  his  arms  crossed  before 
him.  The  butt  of  a  cigar  glowed  between  his  lips.  The  total 
impression  was  peaceful,  provincial  .  .  .  but  what  could  you 
do  if  your  legs  refused  to  carry  you  farther? 

A  moment  later  Otto  sat  again  in  the  stern  of  the  dory. 
The  two  sailors  rested  on  a  pile  of  sand  near  by,  puffing  at 
their  pipes. 

So  that  was  how  Drewes  looked  .  .  .  exactly  as  Otto  had 
imagined  him  ...  a  typical  baker!  What  could  be  going 
on  within  such  a  man?  The  likelihood  was  that  one  would 
never  know. 

He  heard  subdued  voices  on  the  quay;  subdued  voices, 
Elin's  light  laughter,  then  Hakon's.  The  sailors  got  up  from 
the  sand  pile,  and  Otto  cried  "Hello"  in  order  to  warn  them 
of  his  presence. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,"  Hakon  said.  "Come  up  here  a  mo- 
ment." 

They  walked  a  little  distance  toward  the  storehouses. 

"I'm  on  the  trail,"  Hakon  whispered.  "Susanne  left  home 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  hung  up  her  wet  dress 
to  dry  in  the  cellar,  and  then  walked  out  through  the  gar- 
den." 

"How  do  you  know?"  Otto  asked  breathlessly. 

"We  have  a  woman  working  in  our  kitchen.  She  lives 
outside  the  city,  and  she  comes  in  every  morning  at  five.  She 
saw  Susanne  in  the  fields  between  the  gardens  and  the  woods. 
There  was  a  fog,  so  that  they  did  not  see  each  other  until  they 
were  close  together.  Susanne  made  a  motion  as  if  she  meant 
to  run  away.  Then  the  woman  said  good  morning,  and 
Susanne  answered  good  morning.    You  see,  I  am  the  only  one 
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who  knows  this,"  Hakon  remarked  proudly.  "Of  course, 
that  woman  knows,  and  so  does  Aunt  Vitte,  but  I  have  made 
them  swear  to  keep  silent." 

"In  the  fields  .  •  .  toward  the  woods  .  .  .  there  is  a 
pool!" 

"She  carried  a  bag,  so  she  hasn't  drowned  herself,"  Hakon 
rejoined  calmly.  "But  as  I  have  told  you  ...  no  one  knows 
anything  about  it.  Her  parents  don't  know,  and  they  are 
keeping  silent  to  avoid  a  scandal." 

Otto  asked  no  more  questions.  His  thoughts  circled  all  the 
time  around  a  definite  problem  .  .  .  could  a  bag  be  held 
as  certain  proof  that  Susanne  had  not  drowned  herself? 

He  and  Elin  were  rowed  back  to  the  Neftune.  They  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  stern,  Otto  holding  the  tiller.  Suddenly  he 
felt  Elin's  warm  hand  on  his  own,  and  she  whispered:  "Don't 
worry  any  longer  ...  it  will  come  out  all  right,  I  feel 
sure." 

He  shook  his  head,  but  she  knew  that  she  had  made  him 
happy.  And  she  felt  a  craving  to  make  others  happy,  for 
she  herself  had  experienced  great  happiness. 

Hakon  had  played  to  her  .  .  .  Beethoven  .  .  .  Haydn 
.  .  .  Mozart  .  .  .  and  she  had  felt  as  if  he  were  building  a 
temple  of  beautiful  tones  over  her  head.  There  was  room  in 
that  temple  for  nothing  but  happiness;  and  she  felt  that  she 
wanted  to  spread  happiness  for  others  wherever  she  went. 
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XI 

SUSANNE  walked  rapidly  along  the  highway.  There 
was  a  heavy  fog,  and  it  made  her  feel  better,  for  she  was 
running  away. 

Drowning  was  not  for  a  strong  swimmer  like  her.  It  was 
much  better  to  run  away;  strange  that  she  had  not  thought  of 
it  before.  She  had  many  times  thought  of  going  away  after 
a  discussion  with  her  parents,  but  she  had  never  been  able 
to  face  them.  They  were  too  strong  and  shrewd.  The  idea 
of  running  away  had  come  to  her  in  Aunt  Vine's  room  at 
the  hotel. 

She  said  good-bye  to  Aunt  Vitte  and  Hakon,  and  thanked 
them,  and  went  home  with  Helene.  Both  began  to  undress 
at  once,  but  Susanne  let  Helene  get  ahead,  and  as  soon  as 
Helene  was  asleep,  Susanne  put  on  fresh  underwear  and  stock- 
ings .  .  .  the  best  she  had  .  .  .  and  her  gray  street  dress. 
Then  she  packed  her  handbag  with  things  she  needed.  Being 
extremely  orderly  in  her  habits,  everything  was  in  its  proper 
place,  and  nothing  was  forgotten  .  .  .  tooth-brush,  needle 
and  thread,  a  shoe-brush  .  .  .  What  more?  Changes  of 
underwear  .  .  .  three  pairs  of  stockings  .  .  .  handkerchiefs 
.  .  .  and  another  dress,  since  there  was  plenty  of  room. 
Finally  .  .  .  her  savings-bank,  heavy  with  all  sorts  of  money. 
It  had  not  been  touched  since  Christmas,  so  there  must  be  at 
least  a  hundred  crowns  in  it.  It  was  her  own  money.  This 
had  always  been  impressed  on  her,  but  with  the  added  warn- 
ing that  she  must  ask  her  parents  before  using  any  of  it. 
Finally  Susanne  put  some  food  into  the  bag,  and  closed  it. 
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It  was  full  daylight  outside,  but  the  morning  was  foggy. 
The  monotonous  thumping  of  the  kneading  machine  came 
from  the  bakery.  Susanne  knew  that  she  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  father  inside  if  she  walked  over  to  the  cherry 
tree,  but  she  didn't  care.  She  knew  perfectly  how  he  looked. 
Her  mind  was  calm  and  clear.  She  was  not  even  particularly 
afraid  of  being  discovered.  Before  she  left,  she  hung  up  her 
wet  dress  in  the  cellar.  She  spread  the  one  borrowed  from 
Aunt  Vitte  over  the  hotel  garden  hedge,  so  that  it  might  look 
as  if  it  also  had  been  put  out  to  dry. 

Walking  along,  she  had  the  bad  luck  to  see  old  Karen  sud- 
denly emerge  from  the  fog  and  say  good  morning.  It  was 
annoying.  For  a  while  afterward  her  steps  were  heavier. 
Something  within  herself  seemed  to  whisper:  "Turn  back,  for 
now  you  are  discovered."    But  all  that  passed  over. 

She  walked  and  walked,  meeting  heavily  loaded  trucks  that 
brought  the  morning  milk  to  the  dairies,  and  passing  one  vil- 
lage after  the  other  without  slowing  down  for  a  moment.  At 
last  the  fog  began  to  lift,  and  she  gazed  in  wonder  at  an  un- 
known country:  green  and  yellow  fields;  large  farmhouses  and 
small  cottages;  and  far  to  the  south  a  big  forest.  She  wanted 
to  reach  that  forest.  ...  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  found  herself  free  of  any  control,  and  she  said  to  herself: 
"I  shall  not  turn  back  ...  I  shall  walk  and  walk  and  walk 
along  this  road  all  my  life."  Her  muscles  seemed  to  gain 
steadily  in  strength  from  being  used.  She  felt  like  running. 
The  bag  was  heavy,  but  she  would  not  have  minded  if  it  were 
twice  as  heavy.  At  regular  intervals  she  shifted  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  not  because  she  was  tired,  but  because  it 
seemed  natural  to  do  so. 

When  she  reached  the  forest,  she  went  behind  a  big  tree 
to  relieve  her  natural  needs.  She  had  not  done  so  in  the 
open  air  since  she  was  a  small  girl.  Insignificant  as  it  was, 
this  act  struck  her  as  a  real  experience  ...  as  a  symbol  of  her 
newly  acquired  freedom. 
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She  shook  her  skirts  into  place  and  resumed  her  walk  with 
head  high.  When  she  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch,  it  showed 
half  past  eleven  .  .  .  which  meant  that  she  had  walked  five 
hours  at  a  stretch.    But  ,she  was  neither  tired  nor  hungry  yet. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher,  its  rays  grew  more  powerful.  It 
would  be  a  hot  day.  Susanne  noticed  that  perspiration  oozed 
from  every  pore.  It  was  nice  and  reminded  her  of  the  dances 
in  the  woods,  when  it  grew  late  and  the  dancers  put  on  full 
steam. 

By  an  association  of  ideas,  the  party  on  board  the  Neftune 
recurred  to  her  mind  ...  all  those  fashionable  young  people 
whose  voices  were  loud  and  aggressive  .  .  .  and  whose  be- 
havior was  at  once  more  polite  and  more  impertinent  than 
that  of  the  young  people  in  the  city. 

There,  on  the  open  highway,  Susanne  began  to  see  the  in- 
cidents of  the  night  before  in  a  new  light.  It  was  her  fault 
that  the  party  had  ended  disastrously.  First  of  all,  her  music 
...  of  course,  some  people  had  wanted  to  make  fun  of  her, 
but  others  had  defended  her,  prominent  ones  like  Elin  and 
Otto  Hellenberg.  Otto  had  said  that  she  had  done  very 
well,  and  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  bad,  or  her  teacher 
would  never  have  praised  her.  But  she,  Susanne,  had  acted 
like  a  fool.  She  should  have  played  on  without  paying  any 
attention  to  them. 

And  then  what  happened  afterward  .  .  .  there,  too,  she 
had  acted  badly.  What  had  happened?  Otto  was  quite  right 
in  saying  that  nothing  had  happened  at  all.  He  had  ruffled 
her  skirt  and  thrown  her  over  .  .  .  which  was  not  exactly 
nice  .  .  .  but  perhaps  the  manners  of  that  kind  of  people  were 
more  free;  she  seemed  to  have  read  something  to  that  effect 
in  various  books. 

Every  erotic  experience  is  connected  with  a  momentary 
derangement,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  may  totally  fail  to 
realize  what  has  happened.  Such  was  the  case  with  Susanne 
now.    Suddenly  she  found  it  impossible  to  understand  why 
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she,  who  all  her  life  had  been  accustomed  to  blows  and  abuse, 
should  now  be  held  sacrosanct  in  any  way. 

This  was  really  what  she  had  felt  when  she  decided  to  run 
away.  She  had  two  reasons  for  doing  so.  She  wished  first  of 
all  to  escape  the  reproaches  and  abuse  which  her  parents  would 
be  sure  to  pour  over  her  and  she  was  also  ashamed  of  her  own 
behavior,  particularly  toward  Otto,  who,  after  all,  had  shown 
her  the  most  kindness. 

New  farmhouses,  cottages  and  woods  ...  a  castle  with 
a  tower  and  stepped  gables  .  .  .  new  towns  with  new  people, 
who  spoke  in  the  streets  or  through  open  windows  in  a  lan- 
guage not  quite  like  that  of  her  childhood.  All  in  all,  Susanne 
received  an  overwhelming  impression  of  the  vastness  of  the 
world.  She  had  walked  very  far,  and  yet  the  road  had  not 
come  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  grown  wider,  though 
she  had  no  clear  recollection  of  when  or  how.  And  wherever 
she  went,  she  found  guideposts,  with  arms  pointing  eastward 
or  westward,  speaking  of  new  places  she  had  never  heard  of 
before.  From  the  position  of  the  sun  she  knew  that  it  was 
getting  late  now  and  perhaps  she  ought  to  eat  something,  even 
though  she  did  not  feel  very  hungry.  Far  ahead  she  spied  a 
hill  with  tall  trees  on  it,  and  there  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
stop.  She  hurried  toward  it.  It  was  steep,  but  there  were 
well-worn  steps  that  gave  you  a  foothold.  She  went  right  to 
the  top.  A  tremendous  panorama  was  spread  out  before  her 
.  .  .  and  behind  her  as  well  .  .  .  and  to  every  side!  That 
was  something  for  Helene  and  Hjalmar  to  see  .  .  .  but  she 
supposed  their  time  would  also  come.  Now  it  was  her  turn 
to  see  the  wide  world.  How  beautiful  everything  was:  far 
off  was  something  blue;  it  couldn't  be  .  .  .  yes,  it  was  the 
sea!  It  meant  that  she  had  almost  crossed  the  great  penin- 
sula, and  that  she  had  walked  seven  or  eight  miles  1  in  eleven 
hours.  Then  the  big  city  must  be  over  there.  She  narrowed 
her  eyes  to  see  better.  Yes,  that  must  be  it,  where  it  was 
1  About  thirty  English  miles. 
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dark  and  cloudy,  and  where  a  couple  of  blue  spires  rose  above 
the  mist  .  .  .  the  cathedral! 

Her  meal  did  not  take  long.  Susanne  hurried  through  it, 
because  something  else  was  on  her  mind.  She  wondered  how 
much  money  was  in  her  savings-bank. 

Cautiously  she  pulled  the  smooth  pig  from  the  bag,  and 
placed  it  upside  down  in  her  lap.  Having  no  knife,  she  picked 
up  a  straw  which  she  stuck  into  the  slit  in  the  pig's  back. 
Then  she  shook  the  pig,  and  a  cool  stream  of  money  rolled 
out  into  her  lap.  Some  of  the  coins  she  could  recognize  .  .  . 
the  two-crown  piece  received  from  her  uncle  when  he  visited 
them  .  .  .  the  twenty-five  ore  she  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
stoop  when  the  snow  melted  away  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  the 
five-ore  piece  with  the  inscription  "I  love  you!"  which  she  had 
found  in  the  cash  drawer  one  day.  What  a  lot  of  money  there 
was!  The  stream  flowed  on  until  the  coins  formed  a  hill 
that  weighed  heavily  in  her  lap.    She  counted  it  up. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  crowns  and  seventy-three  ore! 

For  a  moment  she  sat  gazing  at  those  little  towers  she  had 
built  out  of  copper  and  silver.  Then  she  pulled  herself  to- 
gether and  began  putting  the  coins  back  into  the  pig.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  this  might  be  rather  impractical.  Her 
experience  so  far  had  been  that  the  money  was  safe  in  there. 

She  walked  down  the  southern  side  of  the  hill.  The  grass 
was  tall  arJ.  slippery  at  that  point.  Turning  her  feet  side- 
ways made  her  thighs  ache,  and  so  she  regulated  her  speed 
by  clinging  to  the  shrubs  she  passed. 

Her  blood  began  a  strange  hammering  in  her  brain.  A 
couple  of  times  the  bag  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she 
thought  that  she  would  fall  asleep  on  her  feet.  She  was 
equally  indifferent  to  the  guideposts,  trees,  houses  and  people 
that  she  passed.  She  did  not  even  see  people  until  she  all  but 
ran  into  them.  But  her  legs  walked  and  walked.  She  had 
got  sand  into  one  of  her  shoes,  but  she  did  not  have  energy 
enough  to  stop  and  shake  it  out. 
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Westward  the  sun  went  down  in  flames.  Shadows  increased 
mightily  in  length  and  width,  and  it  was  as  if  darkness  also 
fell  in  Susanne's  mind. 

Nostalgia  began  to  eat  at  her  heart.  In  the  corner  room 
her  bed  stood  ready  .  .  .  and  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  sleep 
in  it  ...  to  be  waked  by  the  hotel  bus  rattling  home  from 
the  night  train,  and  then  go  back  to  sleep  again.  But  by  now 
it  was  eight  or  ten  miles  to  that  bed.  .  .  . 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Susanne  noticed  a  difference  in  the 
sounds  about  her,  and  also  a  different  feeling  in  the  soles  of 
her  feet.  She  had  entered  the  city  and  found  herself  on  a 
sidewalk  between  huge  suburban  tenement  barracks.  She  met 
many  people,  all  of  whom  stared  at  her,  dusty  and  bedraggled 
as  she  was. 

Their  stares  goaded  Susanne  into  summoning  her  last 
strength.  She  straightened  up,  put  her  hat  in  place  and  car- 
ried the  bag  easily  and  carelessly  as  if  it  were  not  filled  with 
lead.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  all  strange  to  her,  but  she 
walked  on  until  she  reached  a  square  surrounded  by  fine  houses. 
On  one  of  these  she  read  a  sign:  Hotel  Royal.  There  were 
green  trees  in  front  of  it,  and,  beneath  these,  tables  and  chairs 
occupied  by  many  people.  Susanne  sat  down  dejectedly  on 
an  empty  chair  and  demanded  coffee.  It  reassured  her  that 
the  waiter  took  her  order  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Later  she  asked  the  waiter  the  road  to  the  railway  station, 
and  he  replied  that  the  hotel  bus  was  going  there  in  a  mo- 
ment. She  had  better  go  in  that.  The  station  was  rather 
far  off,  and  she  was  carrying  a  bag.  Susanne  had  to  smile 
after  carrying  that  bag  for  eleven  miles. 

She  could  never  forget  that  night  in  the  train.  For  a  while 
she  was  kept  awake  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  everything.  She 
had  never  before  travelled  on  plush,  between  strange,  well- 
dressed  people,  or  been  carried  along  at  a  dizzy  speed  farther 
and  farther  away  from  her  parents  and  the  little  town  of  her 
childhood.    Was  the  world  then  really  so  great?     But  her 
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feelings  and  thoughts  were  lost  in  an  unreasoning  drowsiness. 
All  the  other  passengers  in  that  car  were  men  who  smoked 
or  talked  or  read  newspapers  or  sat  taciturnly  alone.  Susanne's 
feet  hurt  her  badly,  and  t  her  immediate  neighbor,  a  very  fat 
man,  crowded  her  with  his  elbow.  Then  she  fell  asleep  and 
did  not  wake  up  until  two  conductors  shook  her  and  yelled  at 
her: 

"This  is  Fredericia  .  .  .  everybody  out!" 

She  didn't  quite  understand.  They  were  in  Fredericia,  and 
everybody  had  to  get  out,  but  how  could  that  concern  her 
when  she  wanted  to  sleep? 

Some  one  dragged  her  through  a  crowd  of  people,  beneath 
the  bright  rays  of  electric  lights,  down  to  the  ferry.  Then 
she  was  on  a  train  again.  There  was  a  lot  of  whistling  and 
shrieking  of  wheels.  The  train  rumbled  on  and  on  .  .  .  all 
around  the  world  ...  all  around  the  world.  .  .  . 

By  slow  degrees  Susanne  recovered  from  her  sleepiness. 
She  felt  tired  in  every  limb,  and  her  feet  burned  as  if  they 
were  held  too  close  to  a  hot  fire.  When  they  had  taken  her 
ticket,  she  went  into  the  ladies'  toilet  and  took  off  her  shoes. 
Around  her  toes  and  at  her  heels,  her  stockings  were  soaked 
with  blood.  She  tried  to  pull  one  of  them  off,  but  it  clung  to 
the  wound,  and  she  had  to  leave  it  on.  Both  her  feet  were 
so  badly  swollen  that  she  had  great  trouble  pulling  on  her 
shoes  again. 

To  dull  the  pain  in  her  feet,  she  began  to  walk  back  and 
forth  in  the  corridor  ...  up  and  down  ...  up  and  down. 
One  hour  .  .  .  two  hours  .  .  .  three  hours.  The  pain 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes.  She  poured  water  on  her  handker- 
chief and  wiped  her  eyes  with  it.  The  train  kept  stopping 
and  stopping  and  names  were  called  out  that  sounded  quite 
foreign  to  her.  But  at  last  she  heard  them  cry :  "Nederby  .  .  . 
Nederby!"  Automatically  she  picked  up  her  bag  and  walked 
out  on  the  crowded  platform. 
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SUSANNE  took  a  room  at  the  Farmers'  Home,  a  small 
hotel  near  the  Market  Square.  It  suited  her  nicely. 
There  were  no  uniformed  flunkeys;  only  Herr  and  Fru  Ras- 
mussen  and  two  maids.  Everything  seemed  so  homelike.  She 
stayed  in  bed  a  couple  of  days,  and  when  the  wagons  rumbled 
by  in  the  street  below,  it  seemed  like  home.  When  the  stair- 
way creaked  outside,  she  gave  a  start.  Her  mother  must  be 
coming!  And  the  younger  of  the  two  maids,  Tine,  had  a 
voice  something  like  Helene's.  But  all  such  resemblances 
didn't  help  .  .  .  Susanne  was  in  Nederby,  and  her  sore  feet 
were  proof  that  she  had  travelled  far  to  get  there.  Her  reason 
for  choosing  Nederby  was  not  very  good.  She  had  once  had  a 
schoolmate,  the  daughter  of  a  railway  employee,  who  had  lived 
in  Nederby,  and  had  always  talked  enthusiastically  about  it. 
There  everything  was  better  than  in  Stenvig  ...  the  boys, 
the*  girls,  the  teachers,  the  candy  sticks  .  .  .  everything! 
Susanne  and  her  friend  had  once  talked  of  going  there  to- 
gether. But  that  had  been  four  years  ago,  and  the  railway 
employee  had  long  since  moved  to  another  city  with  his  family. 

As  soon  as  her  feet  permitted  it,  she  went  out  to  have  a 
look  at  the  town,  and  she  found,  to  her  surprise  and  joy,  that 
she  actually  recognized  the  fountain,  the  church,  the  school- 
house  and  the  baker's  shop  opposite,  so  vividly  had  her  friend 
described  them.  And  she  felt  sure  that  she  would  be  all  right 
in  such  a  place.  She  loved  to  look  into  shop  windows,  care- 
fully studying  everything  on  display,  whether  she  had  any 
use  for  it  or  not.    She  finally  even  had  something  to  buy;  for 
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the  uppers  of  both  her  shoes  were  badly  torn,  although  quite 
new,  and  the  soles  were  worn  out.  Never  before  in  her  life 
had  she  made  an  independent  choice.  Now  her  money  was 
like  a  magic  power,  whispering:  Just  take  the  shoes  you  like 
best!  It  was  intoxicating.  Should  she  choose  a  pair  with 
straps  and  buttons,  or  one  with  laces?  Or  should  she  take 
that  pair  of  glistening  patent  leather  that  had  silver  buckles 
with  bright  stones  set  in  them?  Susanne  plunged  .  .  .  and 
her  choice  was  patent  leather.  They  were  beautiful  .  .  .  and 
she  had  saved  two  crowns  because  the  store  was  having  a  sale. 
She  hurried  back  to  her  room,  put  on  the  new  shoes,  walked 
back  and  forth,  and  tipped  her  feet  this  way  and  that.  They 
creaked  deliciously,  and  they  made  her  feet  look  small  and 
refined.  Then  she  ate  a  couple  of  rolls  out  of  her  bag.  Like 
many  other  women,  she  was  incredibly  economical  in  regard 
to  food  and  drink.  With  only  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and  then, 
she  thought  she  was  sufficiently  fed. 

Later  in  the  evening  she  took  her  old  shoes  to  a  cobbler.  He 
was  a  hump-backed  dwarf  with  heavy,  furry  eyebrows  and  a 
tremendous  head  of  gray  hair  that  stood  straight  up.  Yes,  he 
could  put  a  patch  on  the  uppers  that  would  not  show.  But 
.  .  .  and  he  bored  his  crooked  thumbs  into  the  soles  .  .  . 
these  were  no  better  than  so  much  paper,  and  the  heels  were 
run  down.  Susanne  saw  that  the  little  man  was  right,  and 
she  agreed  to  have  them  thoroughly  repaired.  It  was  too  bad, 
she  said,  because  they  were  only  a  month  old. 

"Only  a  month  old!"  the  cobbler  cried  in  horror,  calling 
in  his  wife  from  the  rear  so  that  she  might  share  his  disgust. 

"Yes,  but  I  have  walked  eleven  miles  in  them,"  Susanne 
said. 

It  was  the  third  or  fourth  time  she  had  mentioned  those 
eleven  miles  to  strangers,  and  she  did  it  because  every  one's 
surprise  amused  her. 

Raised  in  a  small  town,  Susanne  should  have  had  an  innate 
ability  to  understand  the  nature  of  such  a  place.    But  her  im- 
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agination  was  immature.  Having  travelled  all  that  distance 
to  Nederby,  where  the  streets  turned  and  twisted  differently 
from  those  in  Stenvig,  she  imagined  that  the  inhabitants 
thought  differently  too.  She  felt  herself  lost  in  an  ocean  and 
practically  invisible,  while  the  truth  was  that  in  less  than  three 
days,  the  whole  town  had  become  aware  of  her  presence. 

The  problem  raised  by  those  shoes  really  caused  Susanne 
a  lot  of  worry.  If  only  she  had  brought  another  pair!  Or 
if  she  had  only  not  been  tempted  by  patent  leather!  It  began 
to  rain,  and  it  was  really  a  pity  to  wear  patent-leather  shoes 
in  bad  weather.  But  her  walking  shoes  were  in  the  hands  of 
Luders,  the  cobbler,  and  he  had  removed  the  soles  at  once. 
When  she  asked  about  them,  Luders  replied  arrogantly: 
"Your  shoes?  No,  they  aren't  ready  yet.  And  I  didn't 
promise  anything.  You  can't  possibly  have  them  before  next 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday." 

"Can  I  call  for  them  next  Tuesday?" 

"Don't  promise  them  too  early,  Father,"  the  cobbler's  wife 
put  in.    "Why  should  we  slave  to  death  for  other  people?" 

And  Susanne  got  her  shoes  neither  Tuesday  nor  Wednesday. 
The  matter  began  to  look  hopeless.  Meanwhile  the  patent- 
leather  shoes  had  begun  to  show  numerous  cracks.  Susanne 
cried  for  a  long  time  in  her  room  when  she  discovered  them. 

But  the  shoes  were  not  the  real  cause  of  her  crying.  She 
had  money  enough  to  buy  many  pairs,  if  she  wanted.  Nor  was 
homesickness  the  cause  either.  She  certainly  never  wanted  to 
go  home  again. 

No,  Susanne's  unhappiness  sprang  from  having  nothing  to 
do.  All  her  life  she  had  been  industrious  .  .  .  and  here  she 
was  completely  idle.  She  had  not  been  two  days  in  Nederby 
when  her  blood  began  to  turn  sour  from  doing  nothing.  Later 
it  grew  worse.  She  could  not  stay  in  her  room  for  any  length 
of  time  without  falling  across  the  table  in  a  spell  of  weeping. 
Then  she  bought  herself  a  crochet  needle  and  yarn,  and 
began  to  work  a  pattern  which  she  had  by  heart.    It  helped 
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a  little.  But  she  was  more  than  hands  and  eyes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  her  suffered  from  inanition.  She  tried  to  make  her  own 
bed  and  clean  up  her  room,  but  had  to  stop  it.  Tine  regarded 
it  as  an  interference  and  gave  Susanne  to  understand  that  she 
had  better  keep  her  hands  out  of  such  matters. 

Susanne  went  to  the  cobbler's  shop  again.  No,  her  shoes 
were  still  not  ready.  The  left  side  of  Luders'  face  twitched 
badly.  It  began  at  the  jaw  and  went  on  to  the  temple  .  .  . 
and  probably  it  came  to  an  end  in  his  brain,  he  said.  The  little 
man  pointed  a  crooked  finger  at  his  own  head  and  nodded 
gloomily.  But  he  would  take  hold  of  those  shoes  in  a  few  days. 
Yes,  he  would.  Then  his  wife  appeared  and  said  that  her 
husband  had  just  been  talking  about  repairing  them. 

At  first  Susanne  had  tried  to  look  angry  when  the  shoes 
weren't  ready,  but  what  was  the  use?  You  had  to  talk  nicely 
to  those  people  if  you  wanted  to  get  anywhere  with  them. 
Once  she  grasped  this  fact,  the  Luders  became  quite  friendly 
and  at  times  she  stayed  in  their  shop  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
to  chat. 

Once  Fru  Luders  said  suddenly:  "We  were  just  about  to 
have  a  little  coffee  .  .  .  won't  you  join  us?" 

Susanne  shook  her  head,  but  not  very  decisively.  She  had 
eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  would 
save  her  some  money.  In  the  end  she  went  behind  the  counter 
and  into  the  workroom  at  the  rear  of  the  shop.  Fru  Luders 
brought  in  the  coffee  from  the  kitchen  and  they  seated  them- 
selves about  the  cobbler's  work-bench.  They  were  the  ugliest 
couple  Susanne  had  ever  seen.  On  account  of  his  deformity, 
the  man  made  her  think  of  some  creature  from  the  nether 
world,  poking  his  head  and  torso  out  of  a  hole  to  look  around, 
while  his  bristling  hair  and  wide-open  eyes  gave  her  the  im- 
pression that  what  he  saw  filled  him  with  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment. The  wife  was  pale  and  sickly.  Her  entire  person 
seemed  moist  and  clammy,  so  that  one  wanted  to  wring  her 
out  as  one  wrings  out  a  dish-cloth.    And  yet  those  two  filled 
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Susanne  with  sympathy.  They  must  have  been  sixty,  or 
sixty-five,  but  a  suggestion  of  youth  clung  to  them,  particu- 
larly in  their  relationship  to  each  other.  A  big  china  platter 
filled  with  white  bread  stood  at  a  dangerous  angle  on  top  of 
the  cobbler's  pile  of  half-finished  shoes.  All  three  of  them 
helped  themselves  to  bread  greedily.  Once  Luders  and  his 
wife  happened  to  reach  out  simultaneously  for  the  same  piece 
of  bread.  Each  let  it  go  and  urged  the  other  to  take  it,  but 
neither  one  would  do  so.  "You  had  it  first,  Mother  .  .  . 
No,  Father,  it  was  you!" 

Luders  crouched  until  he  looked  like  a  sprawling  beetle  and 
made  gestures  of  refusal  with  his  abnormally  developed  hands: 
"I'll  never  touch  it!"  Then  both  laughed  immoderately,  but 
neither  one  would  give  in.  One  would  put  the  piece  of 
bread  on  the  other's  saucer,  whereupon  the  other  one  would 
put  it  back  at  once. 

"Then  Froken  Susanne  must  take  it,"  Luders  decided  at 
last.    And  that  ended  the  matter. 

A  little  later  Fru  Luders  went  out  to  bring  in  more  coffee. 
As  she  passed  her  husband,  she  stroked  his  bent  back  with 
her  hand.    "Is  that  where  it  is?"  she  asked. 

"Let  me  alone!"  he  squeaked.  But  she  persisted  in  rub- 
bing his  blue  shirt  with  her  hand.  Then  she  explained  to 
Susanne:  "It's  his  back.  That's  where  all  his  twitching  and 
pains  come  from." 

"You  should  be  ashamed  to  talk  about  a  thing  like  that," 
the  cobbler  said,  threatening  her  with  his  fist. 

"Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  it?" 

"No,"  said  Susanne,  "I  don't  think  that's  any  reason  to 
feel  ashamed." 

She  couldn't  say  anything  more.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
choked,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  crying,  though  she  couldn't  tell 
why. 

"It's  not  because  I'm  ashamed  of  my  hump,"  Luders  said. 
"It's  not  in  any  one's  way,  and  if  people  don't  like  to  look  at 
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it,  they  can  turn  their  heads  the  other  way.  And  as  far  as 
Mother  and  I  are  concerned  .  .  .  we're  accustomed  to  it 
.  •  .  aren't  we?" 

"Yes,  when  you  have  looked  at  it  long  enough,  it  seems 
as  if  it  ought  to  be  that  way,"  Fru  Luders  said.  "I  never 
remember  that  you  have  a  hump,  Father.  I  only  think  of  your 
back  because  I  know  that  all  your  trouble  comes  from  there." 
She  studied  her  husband  with  pale,  slitted  eyes.  "One  can 
hardly  say  that  you  have  a  hump  .  .  .  nothing  like  what 
some  people  have." 

Luders  waved  his  arms  happily.  "Hump  or  not  ...  I 
am  a  free  man.  No  one  can  do  anything  to  me,  for  I  do  right 
by  every  one.  When  you  pay  what  you  owe,  you  can  break 
wind  as  you  go." 

"So  you  can!"  his  wife  cried,  fired  by  his  fervor.  "And 
we  won't  let  any  one  step  on  us." 

On  her  way  home  Susanne  felt  easier  of  mind  than  she 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  But  when  she  passed  the  windows 
of  the  Farmers'  Home,  she  caught  sight  of  Tine,  who  was 
watching  the  street,  and  who  drew  back  at  once.  Perhaps  it 
meant  nothing,  but  Susanne's  heart  beat  more  rapidly  never- 
theless, and  when  she  reached  her  room,  she  continued  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  from  below.  Why  did  they  slam  the 
doors  like  that?  Who  was  it  that  spoke  with  such  a  deep  and 
commanding  voice?  Now  two  persons  were  coming  up  the 
stairs,  walking  heavily.    Susanne  began  to  tremble. 

"She  is  living  here,  in  No.  3." 

"All  right." 

One  voice  was  Rasmussen's.    Whose  was  the  other? 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Rasmussen  opened  it  and 
bowed  with  unusual  politeness.  "Excuse  us  for  disturbing 
you  .  .  .  but  here's  somebody  who  wants  to  see  you  .  .  . 
Sandved  .  .  .  Policeman  Sandved." 

Susanne  caught  a  glimpse  of  bright  buttons,  and  fright 
seized  her.    She  wanted  to  take  flight  ...  to  run  away.  On 
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her  right  was  a  window  halfway  open.  It  creaked  rhythmi- 
cally as  the  wind  shook  it.  Should  she  open  it  wide  and  jump 
out  before  Sandved  could  come  closer  to  her?  The  sidewalk 
below  was  paved  with  cobblestones,  and  when  she  fell  on  them, 
that  would  probably  be  the  end  of  everything. 

Before  Susanne  had  time  to  make  up  her  mind,  she  heard 
Sandved's  voice,  and  knew  that  it  was  too  late.  It  was  a 
loud,  authoritative,  paralyzing  voice  which  entirely  filled  the 
small  room  and  hampered  movement  as  seaweed  hampers  a 
swimmer. 

"Good  evening.  I  hope  I  have  come  to  the  right  person. 
I  have  a  message  for  a  young  lady  named  Susanne  Caroline 
Marie  Drewes.    Is  that  you?" 

"Yes,"  Susanne  admitted,  trembling. 

"Well,  well,"  the  policeman  said  several  times  as  if  re- 
lieved.   "You  signed  the  hotel  register  'Susanne  Jensen.'  " 
Susanne  remained  silent. 

"It  isn't  exactly  correct  to  call  oneself  Jensen  when  one's 
name  is  Drewes.  But  your  name,  then,  is  Susanne  Caroline 
Marie  Drewes?  And  you  were  born  at  Stenvig,  and  you  are 
twenty  years  old." 

"Yes." 

"Good.  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  the  Chief  of  Police, 
Froken  Drewes.  You  are  to  see  him  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  in  his  office." 

"But  I  have  done  nothing." 

"No  one  has  accused  you  of  anything.  You  are  merely  to 
come  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  in  the  Court  House  .  .  .  main  entrance,  then 
turn  to  the  right." 

Sandved  and  Rasmussen  left.  Susanne  remained  standing 
in  her  room,  amazed  that  they  had  not  taken  her  along  and 
locked  her  up. 

Next  morning  Susanne  faced  Chief  of  Police  Herfurth. 
He  was  only  in  his  thirties,  but  his  dark  hair  was  already 
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flecked  with  gray,  especially  around  the  ears.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  with  an  ordinary,  pale,  nervous  face;  perhaps  there  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  about  his  mouth  ...  a  tend- 
ency to  make  it  very  small  and  round  when  other  people  said 
something  that  displeased  or  surprised  him.  He  was  dressed 
in  black,  looked  very  distinguished,  and  had  finger-nails  so 
highly  polished  that  they  seemed  artificial.  He  glanced  at  the 
documents  before  him,  turned  partly  away  from  Susanne  with 
a  movement  of  repulsion,  and  began  his  examination: 
"What  is  your  full  name  ? " 

He  seemed  to  be  addressing  a  lithographed  portrait  of  the 
king  that  hung  over  a  sofa  on  his  left.  His  voice  was  color- 
less and  mealy.  At  times  it  was  almost  deferential,  as  if  he 
found  it  an  unpleasant  duty  to  cross-question  his  king. 

When  Susanne  had  furnished  all  the  required  data,  Herfurth 
remarked  in  the  same  gentlemanly  and  humble  tone,  but  with 
a  curving  of  his  lips  that  almost  resembled  a  smile:  "But  when 
your  name  is  Drewes,  why  the  devil  should  you  call  yourself 
Jensen?    That's  pulling  the  nose  of  the  police." 

Herfurth  heard  her  gasp,  and  the  curving  of  his  mouth 
seemed  even  more  like  a  smile.    But  there  was  no  smile. 

"Your  parents  are  trying  to  trace  you  through  the  police. 
This  means  that  you  have  left  your  home  without  leaving 
any  information  behind.  Didn't  you  consider  the  worry  you 
would  cause  your  parents?" 

"I  didn't  think  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"Oh,  you  didn't?  You  thought  your  parents  were  as  lack- 
ing in  feeling  as  you  are.  But  now  we've  caught  you,  and 
now,  if  you  please,  you'll  return  to  Stenvig  and  your  parents 
by  the  evening  train.    Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  but  I  am  of  age,  and  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  go 
wherever  I  wish." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  contradicted,"  the  Chief  of  Police  told 
the  king  in  his  most  respectful  tone. 
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"I  don't  want  to  go  home,"  Susanne  said  with  a  mixture 
of  defiance  and  appeal. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  home?  You  don't  want  to?  Let 
me  tell  you  something  ...  if  you  continue  to  resist  my 
orders,  I'll  pipe  you  another  tune." 

"I  have  done  nothing!" 

"You  have  lived  at  the  hotel  under  a  false  name  ...  do 
you  call  that  nothing?  If  you  do,  I'll  teach  you  what  it  means. 
And  besides  ...  I  know  everything  about  your  doings  on 
this  excursion.  It  seems  that  when  you  were  hard  up  for 
money,  you  took  what  belonged  to  others.    Didn't  you?" 

"No  .  .  .  never!" 

Susanne  began  to  tell  her  story,  first  in  broken  sentences  and 
with  a  voice  choked  by  tears,  then  calmly  and  carefully  .  .  . 
about  the  pig  that  was  wholly  her  own  .  .  .  about  her  ex- 
penses for  coffee,  railway  ticket,  two  weeks'  lodging  and  so  on. 
Herfurth  listened  in  silence,  looking  at  his  nails  instead  of 
the  speaker.    When  she  came  to  a  halt,  he  said: 

"And  you  expect  me  to  believe  all  that  crazy  nonsense? 
Once  more  .  .  .  you  have  the  choice  between  going  home 
tonight  and  moving  into  a  little  cell  with  barred  windows. 
Well  .  .  .  what  is  your  choice?" 

A  faint  moan  escaped  Susanne.    Then  she  said: 

"If  I  take  my  punishment  for  what  I  have  done  here,  will 
that  save  me  from  going  home?" 

"No-o  ...  it  certainly  won't.  After  your  punishment, 
you  will  be  sent  home  just  the  same  ...  so  it's  of  no 
use.  .  .  ." 

But  Susanne's  question  had  surprised  the  Chief  of  Police. 
He  took  his  eyes  away  from  the  king's  portrait  and  turned 
them  toward  Susanne.  It  was  the  first  time  during  their 
conversation  that  he  had  observed  her  face.  And  in  that 
moment  he  underwent  a  complete  change.  He  turned  again 
with  peeping  eyes  toward  the  royal  picture,  but  his  interest 
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in  it  seemed  lost.  He  hemmed  absent-mindedly  and  repeated 
mechanically:  "So  it's  of  no  use!" 

Then  a  smile  spread  over  his  face.  It  was  childish,  almost 
idiotic,  but  it  was  genuine..  He  rose  so  abruptly  that  he  almost 
upset  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  "Excuse  me!" 
he  said,  putting  the  chair  back  in  its  place.  Then  he  shook 
himself,  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  and  walked  back  and  forth 
several  times  in  front  of  Susanne.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and 
said:  "Don't  cry  now!    We'll  find  a  way." 

Susanne  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Can  it  be  done?"  Susanne  asked. 

"Yes,"  Herfurth  replied  laconically,  but  with  emphasis. 
"What  can  be  done  about  it?" 

"Something!"  The  eyes  of  Herfurth  and  Susanne  met  for 
the  second  time.  "There  is  nothing  serious  about  the  situa- 
tion. You  are  twenty  years  old.  Consequently  no  one  has 
any  authority  over  your  person.  There  is  no  charge  of  theft 
or  anything  else  that  could  lead  to  your  arrest.  The  only 
thing  is  that  you  lack  means  of  supporting  yourself  .  .  .  and 
so  you  should  really  be  sent  back  on  that  account  .  .  . 
but  .  .  ." 

"But  I  have  money,"  Susanne  cried  eagerly,  digging  into 
her  pocket. 

"Oh,  you  have  money?    Well,  you  don't  have  to  show  it 
to  me."    He  took  hold  of  her  hand  to  check  her  movement. 
"Then  I  don't  have  to  go  home?" 

"Of  course  not!  You  can  decide  for  yourself  where  you 
wish  to  live.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  inform  your  parents 
that  we  have  found  you,  but  that  you  are  unwilling  to  go 
home." 

"Thank  you  .  .  .  thank  you  so  much!" 

"You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for."  Herfurth  still  held 
Susanne's  hand.  He  gave  it  a  little  squeeze  and  dropped  it. 
Then  he  walked  to  one  of  the  tall  windows  and  looked  out 
at  the  square.    Nothing  had  changed.    Yet  .  .  .  could  it  be 
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possible?  This  rustling  as  of  a  storm  wind  through  thick 
woods  .  .  .  could  he  be  in  love?  He,  who  was  married  to 
the  handsome  Jutta?  Could  he  possibly  be  in  love  with  a 
little  girl,  a  baker's  daughter,  who  was  wanted  by  the  police 
for  having  run  away  from  home?  Yes,  it  was  possible.  Once 
more  Herfurth  smiled  his  childish,  idiotic,  but  genuine  smile 
as  he  stared  at  the  empty,  sunlit  square.  She  was  lost,  but  he 
had  found  her. 

"May  I  go  now?"  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  may  go." 

"Good-bye  .  .  .  and  thank  you!" 

"Nothing  at  all  .  .  .  good-bye." 

And  now  she  was  leaving.  A  fever  seized  the  awkward 
man.  What  could  he  do  to  keep  her  here?  Good  heavens 
...  in  love  .  .  .  although  he  was  thirty-six  years  old  and 
married  to  the  handsome  Jutta! 

Policeman  Sandved  knocked  at  the  door  and  entered.  Could 
he  issue  a  permit  for  a  gypsy  family  to  sing  in  public?" 

"All  right."  Out  of  old  habit  Herfurth  looked  stiffly  at 
the  royal  lithograph,  but  between  him  and  it  appeared  the 
image  of  a  young  woman  .  .  .  dark,  and  with  eyes  made 
lustrous  by  tears  .  .  .  and  then  she  suddenly  smiled  and  said: 
"Thank  you  so  much!" 

Herfurth  lived  in  a  villa  near  the  city  limits.  Supper  was 
nearly  over.  He  was  drinking  his  tea  and  nibbling  at  a  cracker 
with  cheese  on  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  Jutta, 
engaged  in  a  nervous  scolding  of  her  children,  who  were  get- 
ting sleepy.  He  did  not  speak,  but  merely  bit  off  a  tiny  bit 
of  biscuit  and  washed  it  down  with  a  few  drops  of  tea. 

"Aren't  you  through  yet,"  Jutta  asked,  "so  that  we  can 
leave  the  table?" 

"Yes."  He  finished  his  cup  of  tea  and  rose.  "Sorry  if  I 
delayed  you." 

"I  am  nearly  dead  with  fatigue." 
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"Are  you  sick?" 

"I  told  you  I'm  tired.  What's  the  use  of  making  out  that 
I  am  sick?" 

"Oh,  I  don't."  He  put  his  hand  to  her  cheek  and  kissed 
her  forehead. 

"Ugh!"  she  cried,  drawing  back.  "Your  fingers  smell  of 
cheese." 

"Sorry.    I  happened  to  touch  the  cheese,  I  suppose." 

She  wrinkled  her  nose.  "It  happens  every  day  .  .  .  you 
always  put  two  fingers  on  top  of  the  cheese  when  you  eat 
your  cracker." 

"Do  I?    I  didn't  know  it." 

"You  always  do.  It's  a  habit  with  you.  And  you  do  it 
when  we  eat  out,  too.  And  then  you  say  wa-ell  instead  of 
well." 

Herfurth  had  been  looking  sideways  out  of  the  window. 
Now  he  gave  Jutta  a  quick  glance. 

"You  don't  need  to  stare  at  me,"  she  said  irascibly.  "I  am 
only  telling  the  truth.  And  it  isn't  pleasant  to  have  one's  face 
clawed  by  fingers  that  smell  of  cheese." 

Herfurth  went  into  the  bathroom.  He  sniffed  at  his  fingers 
and  washed  them.  Jutta  was  probably  right.  This  was  a 
bad  habit  that  he  must  get  rid  of.  He  lighted  his  pipe  and 
went  down  to  the  veranda  with  the  evening  paper.  Then  he 
recalled  that  she  frequently  had  reproached  him  because  his 
fingers  smelled  of  tobacco.  That  about  the  cheese  was  some- 
thing new.  It  wasn't  easy  to  keep  one's  fingers  free  from 
some  kind  of  smell.  And  she  didn't  like  the  odor  of  his  shaving 
soap  either. 

He  picked  up  his  paper  and  spread  it  out,  for  now  Jutta 
was  coming  down  the  stairs.  The  paper  would  serve  as  a 
shield  against  her  attacks  ...  a  thin  and  ineffective  shield, 
but  the  only  one  he  had.  That  she  would  attack  him  on  one 
pretext  or  another  was  pretty  certain.  But  he  could  pretend 
to  be  engrossed  by  the  paper,  and  reply  absent-mindedly  or 
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not  at  all,  until  she  grew  tired  of  attacking  him  and  quieted 
down. 

Jutta  came  out  on  the  veranda.  She  was  excited  enough, 
but  not  in  the  way  he  had  expected.  She  neither  scolded  nor 
cried. 

"Carl,"  she  said  very  softly.  "Come  with  me  a  moment. 
There  is  something  I  must  tell  you." 

They  went  into  the  garden  together.  The  evening  air  was 
cool.    A  wind  shook  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

"It  is  Laura,"  Fru  Herfurth  said.  "I  have  found  her  out 
at  last  .  .  .  the  little  hypocrite!  She  has  had  male  company 
in  her  room!" 

"Do  you  mean  several  men?" 

"Are  you  making  fun  of  me?  Then  I  won't  say  another 
word.  I  shall  merely  act  according  to  my  own  judgment, 
without  consulting  you." 

"I  can't  see  that  there  was  anything  offensive  in  my  ques- 
tion. I  only  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  several  men  or 
just  one." 

"Yes,  but  you  weren't  at  all  surprised.  And  that  probably 
means  you  aren't  taking  me  seriously.  You  never  do.  But 
this  time  it  doesn't  matter  whether  you  believe  me  or  not, 
for  I  have  proofs,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  accept  them." 

"I'd  rather  not  hear  them,  Jutta,  because  Laura's  private 
life  does  not  interest  me  at  all.  If  you  are  tired  of  her,  let 
her  go." 

"What  a  coward  you  are,"  Jutta  said,  giving  her  husband 
an  icy  glance.  "And  you  are  supposed  to  be  the  Chief  of 
Police.  Isn't  it  your  duty  to  protect  people?  But  you  won't 
protect  your  own  wife,  because  you're  a  coward.  You  dare 
not  speak  to  Laura,  so  I  have  to  do  it." 

"The  law  does  not  forbid  servants  to  receive  visitors.  You 
can  give  her  notice,  and  you'd  better  do  it,  for  there  couldn't 
be  good  feeling  any  longer." 

"Good  feeling!    I  won't  stand  for  a  girl  who  drags  men 
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into  her  room  .  .  .  we  have  children  in  the  house.    He  might 
have  all  sorts  of  diseases." 
"Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

"No,  I  don't,  but  you  must  find  it  out  for  me."  Jutta's 
voice  suddenly  grew  friendly.  "Summon  her  ...  or  I  can 
send  her  to  you  .  .  .  and  then  you  must  talk  to  her  as  you 
talk  to  other  criminals  in  court.  Make  her  confess  and  promise 
never  to  do  it  again.  It  doesn't  matter  what  the  law  says, 
for  she  knows  nothing  about  it." 

Herfurth  shook  his  head  and  his  face  showed  his  displeas- 
ure. He  was  a  man  of  duty,  almost  a  machine.  He  did  to 
the  letter  what  his  office  and  the  law  prescribed,  without 
being  troubled  by  sympathy  or  any  other  disturbing  emotion, 
but  outside  of  his  office  he  was  a  shy  and  vacillating  man. 
How  could  he  talk  harshly  and  coldly  to  Laura,  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing  but  good? 

"You  said  before  that  you  would  act,  if  I  didn't.  Well,  go 
ahead,"  he  said,  withdrawing  within  himself. 

"All  right,  I  shall.  And  do  you  know  what  I  shall  do  first 
of  all?" 

"No,  I  don't,  and  I'm  not  particularly  interested  either.  I 
want  to  go  inside  ...  it  is  cold  out  here." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  will  interest  you  ...  I  am  sure  it  will  in- 
terest you.  Just  wait  a  moment."  She  laughed  brusquely. 
"Do  you  know  the  first  thing  I'll  do?    It  is  this!" 

She  had  taken  hold  of  his  coat  with  her  left  hand  so  that 
he  could  not  get  away.  Then,  with  her  right  hand,  she  struck 
him  on  the  cheek  as  hard  as  she  could.  It  hurt  abominably. 
A  muffled  cry  escaped  him  as  he  put  his  hand  to  his  cheek  to 
discover  if  she  had  drawn  blood.  No,  she  hadn't  .  .  .  but 
his  cheek  was  hot  and  swollen  .  .  .  something  must  have  got 
hurt  inside  .  .  .  burst  blood  vessels  and  severed  nerves. 
Would  he  still  be  able  to  see?    His  left  eye  must  be  injured. 

Herfurth's  attitude  toward  what  had  happened  was  not 
extraordinary  at  all.    Many  men  would  have  reacted  in  the 
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same  manner.  Any  bank  or  train  robber  will  testify  that 
present-day  middle-class  people  show  no  power  of  resistance  in 
the  face  of  a  shock.  Herfurth  was  scared.  A  single  thought 
ventured  forth  as  if  oozing  from  a  rift  in  his  brain:  "Sandved!" 
If  only  Policeman  Sandved  had  been  there,  he  would  have 
stepped  between  them,  grabbed  Jutta  by  the  arm  and  taken 
her  out  ...  as  they  said  in  court.  But  he  was  not  there. 
Herfurth  was  in  the  little  formal  garden  of  his  villa,  without 
protection,  exposed  to  every  possible  kind  of  violence. 

"Why  in  the  world  ...  do  you  hit  me?"  he  managed 
to  sputter,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  feel  if  any  teeth 
had  been  loosened  .  .  .  but  also  to  ward  off  fresh  blows.  For 
that  was  the  worst  thought  of  all:  that  Jutta  might  strike 
again,  several  times  perhaps  .  .  .  that  she  might  keep  on 
striking  until  his  entire  body  was  nothing  but  a  lump  of  bleed- 
ing flesh. 

"Yes,  matters  can  reach  a  point  where  one  loses  all  patience. 
And  if  you  won't  defend  me,  I  must  defend  myself." 

"Defend  yourself?"  Herfurth's  mind,  trained  by  the  han- 
dling of  thousands  of  criminal  cases,  protested  instinctively 
against  Jutta's  perversion  of  facts  .  .  .  but  then,  outside  of 
the  court  room,  there  was  really  no  such  thing  as  right  or 
wrong. 

"Yes,  defend  myself.  You  are  always  siding  with  the  girl 
against  me.  I'm  accustomed  to  that.  But  that  you  should 
also  side  with  her  lovers,  was  more  than  I  could  believe." 
Jutta  was  making  a  big  fuss.  In  reality  she  was  a  little 
ashamed  and  a  little  scared  by  her  action.  Was  it  against 
the  law?  Would  Carl  suffer  from  it?  She  herself  had  never 
received  a  blow  from  any  one,  and  her  children  were  never 
spanked  ...  as  a  matter  of  principle.  "Does  it  hurt?"  she 
asked,  trying  to  pull  his  hand  aside. 

He  jumped  back,  putting  one  foot  in  the  rose-bed.  Sud- 
denly the  situation  began  to  amuse  her.    Evidently  he  was 
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afraid  of  her.  In  a  flash  of  cynical  foresight  she  decided  that 
these  were  the  tactics  to  use  on  him. 

"I  don't  understand  how  you  can  act  like  that  toward  me/5 
she  told  him  with  a  reproachful  smile.  All  of  a  sudden  she 
seemed  to  like  him  better  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
Now  he  was  hers  at  last,  her  property.  "How  can  you  excite 
me  so  that  I  don't  know  what  I  do?  Does  it  hurt  very 
much?"  She  looked  at  the  red  finger  marks  with  intense 
pleasure.  .  .  .  She  took  him  gently  by  the  arm  and  began  to 
walk  back  and  forth  with  him  along  the  narrow  gravel  walk. 

He  knew  everything  .  .  .  what  she  thought  and  felt.  An 
ice-cold  wind  whipped  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  His 
teeth  chattered.  He  hated  her,  but  he  must  not  let  her  feel 
it,  or  she  might  strike  him  again.  Her  nose  had  begun  to 
run  on  account  of  the  chill  wind,  and  every  time  she  reached 
for  his  handkerchief,  he  gave  a  start.  She  noticed  this  and 
smiled  discreetly. 

They  lied  openly  to  each  other,  pretending  to  be  reconciled. 

"You  understand  perfectly  that  I  want  to  help  you,"  he 
said.  "But  I  was  preoccupied  with  an  interesting  article  in 
the  paper.  The  British  have  sent  five  warships  to  China  .  .  . 
and  that  must  mean  something.  I'll  speak  to  Laura.  Even 
if  the  law  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,  there  must  be  order 
and  decency  in  the  house.  At  ten  o'clock  all  doors  must  be 
locked." 

"Yes,  yes,"  Jutta  agreed  joyfully  as  she  clung  to  his  arm. 
"And  then  you  must  find  out  who  it  is."    Her  eyes  glittered. 

"But  you  have  to  help  me,  Jutta.  You  must  tell  me  what  to 
say,  for  I'm  not  quick  at  this  sort  of  thing." 

Jutta  was  quite  ready  to  help  him.  She  dragged  him  all  the 
way  to  the  old  bower  and  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  at  all,  for  Laura  had  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  police.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  look  sternly  at 
her,  and  then  she  would  confess.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  she  had  been  visited  by  a  man. 
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"But  if  she  denies  everything  ...  if  she  says  that  no  man 
has  been  here  ...  if  she  asks  me  where  I  got  my  informa- 
tion .  .  .  what  shall  I  answer  then?" 

"It's  not  a  question  of  answering.  You  must  give  her  no 
chance  to  speak  until  you  see  that  she  wilts  and  is  ready  to 
confess." 

"I  can  hardly  avoid  mentioning  you  .  •  .  or  saying  that 
my  wife  .  .  ." 

"I  must  be  kept  outside,"  Jutta  rejoined  energetically. 
"Why  do  you  think  I  want  you  to  talk  to  her?  I  have  to 
have  her  around  me  while  she  remains  with  us.  I  don't  want 
her  to  leave,  but  I  want  my  house  and  beds  closed  to  strangers." 

"I  understand,"  Herfurth  nodded.  His  teeth  continued  to 
chatter,  partly  from  cold  and  partly  from  dislike  of  the  task 
before  him. 

"You  said  something  about  proofs,"  he  said. 

"Yes  .  .  .  the  matches  he  drops  while  visiting  her.  There 
were  five  burned  matches  behind  her  sofa  when  it  was  pulled 
out.  She  does  not  smoke,  so  he  must  have  dropped  them 
there." 

"I  see,"  Herfurth  nodded  solemnly,  as  if  those  five  matches 
were  sufficient  evidence  in  his  opinion  also.  He  had  known 
all  the  time  that  her  proofs  would  be  of  the  flimsiest  nature, 
but  now  he  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  carry  out  her  orders, 
and  then  see  what  happened.  His  imagination  was  not  lively 
enough  to  picture  how  it  might  turn  out. 

Herfurth  went  into  the  kitchen.  Laura  was  wiping  glasses* 
He  hemmed  and  asked  her  to  come  into  his  room. 

"At  once?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  please."  He  observed  her  astonished  and  in- 
nocent look,  and  was  about  to  drop  the  whole  procedure. 
Then  he  thought  that  as  a  jurist  he  must  act  according  to 
the  laws  of  Denmark,  but  as  a  husband  he  must  obey  the  whims 
of  Jutta.  And  he  told  himself  that  in  either  case  his  private 
feelings  were  of  no  moment. 
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Then  Laura  stood  before  him.  He  could  hear  some  one 
walking  on  tiptoe  in  the  room  next  to  his  own.  That  was 
too  much.  If  justice  was  to  be  meted  out  in  his  home,  it 
could  not  be  done  publicly.  He  got  up  and  closed  the  door 
behind  the  girl. 

"Listen,  Laura.  .  .  .  Last  night,  or  the  night  before,  you 
took  the  liberty  of  bringing  a  man  up  to  your  room." 

"What's  that?  Bring  a  man  to  my  room?  No."  Laura's 
voice  had  the  clear  ring  of  truth.  Herfurth  knew  it  well 
enough  .  .  .  too  well  to  make  a  mistake.  And  yet  he  must 
go  on  with  his  inquisition  in  order  to  satisfy  Jutta. 

"I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  contradictions,"  he  said  with 
menacing  quietness.  "You  have  had  a  man  ...  or  per- 
haps several  men  ...  in  your  room.  You  can't  fool  me. 
And  now  I  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  who  the  man  was  .  .  . 
if  there  were  only  one  .  .  .  and  then  I  want  you  to  promise 
never  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  again.  Do  you  under- 
stand me?" 

Herfurth  kept  his  head  turned  to  the  left,  his  glance  fastened 
on  the  window.  A  small  dry  twig  scraped  against  one  of  the 
panes  when  swayed  by  a  gust  of  wind.  Laura  was  moaning. 
He  listened  in  surprise.  It  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
whimpering  that  he  had  heard  from  Susanne  Drewes  when 
she  stood  before  him  that  morning.  Had  all  women  the  same 
sound  in  common?  No,  not  Jutta.  Herfurth 's  heart  was 
warmed  by  a  tiny  glow.  Susanne  .  .  .  Laura  .  .  .  there 
were  women  in  the  world  who  had  soft  voices,  and  who  could 
utter  a  moan  like  that  ...  a  brief  prayer  for  mercy. 

"Well  .  .  .  have  you  made  up  your  mind,  Laura?  Will 
you  do  what  I  have  told  you,  or?  .  .  ." 

Laura  had  begun  to  weep  silently.  Her  entire  body  was 
shaking.    Herfurth  could  feel  it  through  the  floor. 

"Stop  that  blubbering.  It  won't  help  you.  As  soon  as  you 
confess  and  give  me  the  promise  I'm  asking  for,  we'll  forget 
all  about  it." 
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Laura  recovered  her  self-control.    She  went  close  to  Her- 
furth, bending  sideways  in  order  to  catch  his  eye. 
"It's  a  lie!"  she  cried. 
"Take  care  what  you  say." 

"It's  you  who  should  take  care,"  Laura  retorted  fearlessly. 
"It's  a  lie,  I  tell  you,  and  a  lie  can  never  become  truth.  I 
have  never  had  a  man  in  my  room." 

"Your  denial  is  useless.    We  have  proofs." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Those  burned  matches,  for  example,  which  were  found  on 
your  floor.    You  don't  smoke,  and  we  have  electric  lights." 

"Oh!"  Laura  said.  Her  face  was  so  close  to  Herfurth's 
that  he  could  feel  her  breath.  "No,  I  don't  smoke,  but  I  use 
a  curling  iron,  and  I  suppose  matches  are  needed  to  light  the 
alcohol  lamp.  And  this  morning  the  matches  were  wet,  so 
that  I  had  to  use  three  or  four  before  I  could  get  one  to  light. 
So  it's  those  matches  that  have  troubled  your  wife!  I  saw 
her  go  into  my  room  before  I  had  a  chance  to  fix  it." 

"What's  the  use  of  all  those  evasions?"  Herfurth  asked 
mechanically.  He  was  disgusted  with  himself.  Laura  was 
telling  the  truth.  But  he  must  add  insult  to  injury  so  that 
there  might  be  an  end  to  it.  "We  can't  have  the  Casa  Blanca 
turned  into  a  brothel." 

Laura  drew  back.  Again  a  slight  moan  escaped  her.  She 
did  not  meet  his  accusation,  however,  but  merely  said  with 
trembling  voice:  "I  have  never  yet  been  accused  of  anything 
like  that.  Now  I  understand  why  the  girls  never  stay  here. 
It's  a  bad  place  .  .  .  not  on  account  of  the  work,  but  on 
account  of  the  people.  I'll  not  stay  here  a  day  longer  than  I 
have  to,  and  so  I  am  giving  you  notice  now." 

"It  isn't  necessary  .  .  .  I'm  giving  notice  to  you.  Now 
you  can  go,"  Herfurth  said  coldly. 

But  when  Laura  was  gone,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  fatigue.  He  not  only  was  disgusted  with  him- 
self, but  he  felt  sorry.    Laura  must  go  because  of  a  hysterical 
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whim,  and  she  would  hate  and  despise  him  for  ever  because 
of  his  unjust  accusation. 

Jutta  entered  through  the  opposite  door.  There  was  a 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  bringing  back  something  of  her  girlhood 
look  when  she  had  been  stealing  peaches  in  the  hothouse.  In- 
iquity made  her  young  again,  probably  because  it  was  in  accord 
with  her  real  nature. 

She  tiptoed  across  the  floor  with  raised  shoulders,  winking 
and  nodding  toward  the  other  door.  She  seated  herself  on 
the  arm-support  of  his  chair,  leaning  her  elbow  on  his  shoulder. 

"Did  you  tell  her?  I  was  listening  at  the  keyhole,  but  I 
couldn't  hear  very  much.    You  speak  so  quietly." 

"Laura  said  that  the  matches  had  been  used  for  her  curling 
iron." 

"For  her  curling  iron?  You  don't  need  five  matches  to 
light  an  alcohol  lamp.  That's  just  like  her.  She  is  fresh  and 
sly.  The  other  day  I  asked  her  what  had  become  of  a  meat- 
ball, and  she  said  she  had  given  it  to  a  sick  cat.  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  like  it?  But  tell  me — what  did  you  say?  I 
heard  you  close  the  door  behind  her,  and  it  set  me  shivering." 

Herfurth  began  his  story  .  .  .  with  the  mechanical  dry- 
ness of  a  police  report.  Jutta  nodded  approvingly  when  she 
heard  of  his  rudeness  toward  Laura.  But  when  he  was  done, 
she  rose,  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  began  drumming  impa- 
tiently on  the  table. 

"I  told  you  that  she  must  not  leave.  Now  we  shall  be  with- 
out help  until  the  first." 

"We  can  get  some  one  else." 

"No,  we  can't.  Girls  won't  work  these  days.  They  prefer 
to  stay  home  and  play  at  being  ladies.  Either  Laura  stays, 
or  you  get  me  another  girl  .  .  .  and  a  good  one,  too." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

"See  ...  see  ...  see!"  Jutta  mimicked.  "You'll  have 
to  do  more  than  that!  You'll  have  to  put  an  advertisement  in 
the  paper  tomorrow,  and  make  clear  what  we  want,  or  we'll 
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have  a  whole  gang  of  no-accounts  over  here.  Why  are  you 
always  so  clumsy?  I  told  you  that  Laura  could  stay  if  only 
she  promised  .  .  ." 

"I  may  be  able  to  get  you  a  nice,  capable  girl,"  Herfurth 
said.  His  face  was  immobile  and  his  glance  fastened  on  the 
window  pane. 

"You?"  Jutta  said  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice, 
"That  would  be  the  first  time  you  did  anything  for  the  house- 
hold.   What  kind  of  a  girl  is  it?    How  do  you  know  her?" 

"It  is  Sandved  ..." 

Herfurth  noticed  the  stiffness  of  his  tongue,  and  his  voice 
had  the  impure  ring  of  a  cracked  pot.  But  it  was  not  likely 
that  Jutta  could  hear  it.  And  he  would  have  a  try  at  it  any- 
how. For  that  matter,  it  would  be  rather  interesting  for  a 
policeman  to  be  cross-questioned  and  to  take  the  risk  of  telling 
fibs. 

"Policeman  Sandved  .  .  .  is  it  his  daughter?" 

"No,  he  has  no  daughter.  It's  probably  a  niece,  or  per- 
haps a  relative  of  his  wife.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  he 
talked  of  this  girl  at  the  office,  and  she  is  supposed  to  be 
capable." 

Herfurth  gave  Jutta  a  fleeting  glance.  She  looked  pro- 
foundly incredulous. 

"Capable?  What  does  Sandved  know  about  that?  His 
wife  is  not  very  hard  to  satisfy,  I  suppose.  And  I  have  no 
faith  in  girls  said  to  be  capable.  As  a  rule  they  are  merely 
uppish.  And  if  she  is  so  capable,  why  is  she  out  of  service  in 
the  middle  of  the  month?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  There  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  ask.  But  I  suppose  the  girl  has  been  picked  up  long 
ago.  Sandved  said  that  he  would  advertise,  and  if  he  did, 
she  undoubtedly  received  a  number  of  offers." 

Jutta  allowed  herself  to  be  tempted.  Perhaps  she  mignt 
snatch  something  from  under  the  noses  of  all  the  rest.  Sandved 
being  one  of  her  husband's  subordinates,  it  would  probably 
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work  if  the  girl  were  not  already  engaged.  And  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  pride  to  show  Laura  how  easily  she  could  be  re- 
placed. The  final  arrangement  was  that  Herfurth  should 
make  Sandved  or  his  wife  bring  the  young  girl  to  Casa  Blanca 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Jutta  went  up  to  the  children.  Herfurth  picked  up  his 
newspaper  .  .  .  five  British  cruisers.  That  must  mean  some- 
thing .  .  .  but  not  to  him.  More  important  was  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  thing  .  .  .  if  it  came  at  all  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  It  seemed  almost  incredible.  But  the 
first  step  had  been  taken  ...  to  make  Jutta  accept  the  idea. 
The  next  thing  would  be  a  talk  with  Sandved.  That  would 
not  be  difficult,  for  he  had  the  mind  of  a  born  servant.  What 
seemed  much  harder  was  the  young  woman  herself.  Would 
she  be  willing  to  take  the  position?  Could  she  be  made  to 
understand  that  nothing  must  be  said  about  her  flight  and  the 
police  inquiry? 

A  cold  wind  roared  outside.  The  garden  was  full  of  dark- 
ness and  gloom.  But  Herfurth  felt  happier  than  he  had  been 
in  many  years.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  Life  had  a  new 
meaning  to  him.  There  was  a  bitter-sweet  bubbling  in  his 
heart.  From  the  children's  room  he  could  hear  the  steps  of  one 
he  hated  and  feared  .  .  .  would  he  soon  hear  other  steps  in 
the  house?  Suddenly  he  remembered  Susanne's  shoes,  and  how 
gracefully  she  had  stood  before  him:  a  remarkable  girl,  almost 
Oriental  in  type  ...  He  would  do  nothing  foolish  now;  it 
was  only  a  question  of  getting  a  girl  into  the  house  who  would 
take  Laura's  place.  .  .  .  But  all  the  same,  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  wear  a  mask  at  Casa  Blanca  in  the  future. 
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THE  first  period  of  her  service  at  Casa  Blanca  seemed  to 
Susanne  the  happiest  time  of  her  life.  How  good  it  was 
to  work!  It  meant  an  escape  from  all  danger.  When 
Susanne  scrubbed  a  floor,  her  heart  beat  with  happiness,  just 
to  be  busy  again.  In  reality  she  was  not  very  busy,  but  she 
made  work  for  herself,  never  stopping  from  morning  till  night. 

It  was  simply  impossible  for  Jutta  not  to  see  that  a  really 
good  girl  had  come  into  the  house.  There  was  nothing  she 
could  put  her  finger  on  to  complain  about.  She  tried  it  sev- 
eral times.  ...  "I  noticed  that  a  button  was  off  the  pillow 
case  this  morning.  Will  you  sew  it  on?"  Susanne  replied: 
"I  saw  it  when  I  made  the  bed  and  sewed  it  on."  Or:  "We 
should  see  if  any  of  the  preserves  have  begun  to  ferment." 
Susanne  replied:  "I  had  all  the  jars  out  last  Monday,  and  there 
was  a  little  mould  on  the  raspberries,  so  I  put  them  to  boil 
again." 

No,  there  was  nothing  to  do  about  it.  According  to  agree- 
ment, Susanne  was  to  get  up  at  seven,  but  she  was  up  much 
earlier,  moving  about  so  quietly  that  she  disturbed  no  one. 
On  wash-days  she  got  up  at  four  o'clock.  It  really  wasn't 
her  job  to  do  any  washing  at  all.  Laura  and  the  others  had 
never  done  it.  But  Susanne  regarded  it  as  a  self-evident  part 
of  her  work. 

At  last  Jutta  gave  it  up.  Formerly  she  had  filled  up  her 
friends  with  stories  about  lazy  and  stupid  and  unreliable  and 
impudent  servant  girls.  Now  she  suddenly  found  herself  with- 
out a  topic  of  conversation.    And  as  this  would  have  been  fatal 
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for  her,  she  turned  about  and  began  to  praise  Susanne.  Find- 
ing this  a  novel  and  largely  uncultivated  field,  she  praised 
with  mounting  enthusiasm.  Previously  she  had  had  the  worst 
girl  in  the  city.  Now  she  had  the  best  one.  Suddenly  she 
began  to  look  down  on  everybody  who  had  bad  servants.  She 
could  not  understand  it.  Her  Susanne  was  not  like  that.  Did 
they  really  send  shirts  to  the  laundry?  She  never  did.  Su- 
sanne ironed  them  much  better  than  the  laundry  did.  Her 
husband  had  told  her  so  himself. 

It  was  not  that  Jutta  was  grateful.  By  praising  Susanne, 
she  merely  managed  to  praise  herself.  It  was  her  girl.  To 
have  a  good  servant  girl  was  in  her  eyes  swell  .  .  .  like  hav- 
ing a  very  expensive  car. 

Jutta's  praise  acted  like  an  echo  between  towering  walls. 
Soon  she  could  not  tell  what  was  true  and  what  was  mere 
empty  sound.  Susanne  became  an  angel,  a  magician.  For 
instance,  she  could  cure  any  ailment  better  than  any  doctor. 
You  should  see  her  pull  a  splinter  out  of  a  finger.  You  might 
think  her  a  child  of  educated  people,  but  she  was  not.  Her 
father  was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  baker,  so  it  all  came  from 
within  herself.  One  day  the  baby  was  quite  green  in  the  face. 
Susanne  had  gone  to  the  drug  store  for  a  medicine  that  Fru 
Jutta  never  had  heard  of  before  .  .  .  something  with  a  Latin 
name  that  began  with  a  T.  And  it  took  only  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  the  stuff  to  make  the  baby  recover  completely. 

Jutta  became  accustomed  to  speak  to  Susanne  in  an  ad- 
miring, almost  humble  tone,  and  she  rarely  undertook  any- 
thing without  first  asking  the  girl's  advice. 

"Come  here  and  tell  me  which  hat  I  look  best  in.  Oh,  let 
that  kid  howl.  You  have  such  good  taste.  Look  at  this.  Is 
it  too  heavy  for  my  face?  Would  it  be  better  to  take  off 
the  flower?  I  have  no  sense  of  what's  becoming  to  me. 
That's  because  my  husband  doesn't  care  what  I  wear.  He 
hardly  looks  at  me.    He's  peculiar,  don't  you  think?" 
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"No,"  Susanne  replied,  blushing.  "I  think  the  Chief  of 
Police  is  a  real  man." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  Jutta  agreed  proudly  .  .  .  partly  because  of 
her  exaggerated  faith  in  Susanne's  judgment,  and  partly  be- 
cause, after  all,  Herfurth  belonged  to  her. 

"You  are  so  sweet,"  she  said  suddenly.  "No,  don't  shake 
your  head.  You  are  sweet.  You  have  fine  teeth  .  .  .  and 
fine  eyes.  Let  me  try  some  of  these  hats  on  you.  Come 
now  .  .  .  look  at  this!  Mmm  .  .  .  how  becoming!  And 
this  one  ...  it  brings  out  the  Oriental  in  you.  I  want  you 
to  keep  this  one,  and  I'll  take  the  other." 

What  Jutta  really  admired  in  Susanne  was  herself,  but 
rejuvenated  and  raised  to  a  higher  power  of  beauty.  She  did 
not  know  this,  for  she  lived  by  whims,  and  not  by  reason. 
One  day  she  said  to  her  husband:  "I  have  thought  of  taking 
Susanne  with  me  to  a  course  in  housekeeping  .  .  .  have  you 
any  objection?" 

"I?  ...  Not  at  all." 

But  what  happened  first  of  all  was  that  Jutta  brought  Su- 
sanne into  the  bedroom  and  asked  her  to  try  on  a  few  things: 
a  silk  combination,  shoes,  a  pearl  necklace.  If  they  suited  her, 
Susanne  could  have  them.  Oh,  yes,  she  must  have  them,  if 
she  liked  them.  They  went  better  with  the  hat.  And  if 
Susanne  did  not  object,  Jutta  would  like  to  call  her  Froken 
Drewes  in  the  future.  Any  one  who  could  keep  the  house- 
hold accounts  as  she  did,  with  ornamental  lettering  on  the 
front  page,  and  regular  columns,  and  narrow  and  heavy  lines, 
and  sums  that  were  added  up  sideways,  must  be  brilliant!  No 
other  house  assistant  in  the  whole  city  could  equal  it. 

Susanne  undressed  reluctantly.  She  sought  cover  behind 
the  tall  foot-board  of  the  bed,  but  Jutta  took  hold  of  her  arm, 
turned  around  so  that  she  faced  the  light,  and  said  with  a  sigh : 
"That's  the  kind  of  breasts  one  should  have!" 

When  the  transformation  was  completed,  Jutta  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  her  own  achievement:  "But  you  are  bewitch- 
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ing!  I  am  not  sure  that  /  ever  looked  better  than  you  do  .  .  . 
so  help  me  God!  Do  you  know  what  we'll  do?  When  we 
are  through  with  that  stupid  course,  we'll  call  on  my  husband 
in  the  Court  House.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no!"  Susanne  cried  in  fright. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  Jutta  cried.  She  seized  Susanne  by  the 
shoulders  and  kissed  her  several  times  on  cheeks  and  mouth. 

The  course  in  housekeeping  was  given  at  Dania  Hall.  A 
score  of  women  had  shown  up,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
middle  middle-class.  They  nodded  with  evident  satisfaction 
at  hearing  the  well-known  facts  which  the  lady  lecturer  dished 
up  for  them.  They  turned  into  children.  They  blushed  when 
the  teacher  put  a  question  which  they  could  not  answer  at 
once.  They  vied  with  each  other  and  felt  very  proud  when 
praised.  They  were  to  prepare  puddings  according  to  their 
own  private  recipes,  then  the  teacher  would  judge  the  results 
and  suggest  possible  improvements.  The  required  materials 
were  at  hand,  including  rum,  and  when  one  of  the  women 
in  sheer  mischief  asked  whether  any  one  wanted  a  drink: 

"Yes,  thank  you,  I  do,"  said  Fru  Herfurth,  picking  up  the 
glass  and  emptying  it. 

Several  of  the  other  women  were  not  to  be  outdone,  and 
took  half  a  glass  or  at  least  a  few  drops.  This  caused  a  great 
deal  of  merriment.  Later,  when  they  had  to  taste  all  the 
puddings  and  sauces,  the  atmosphere  grew  still  more  lively. 
They  had  never  had  a  more  pleasant  hour  during  the  entire 
course.  Several  times  an  epidemic  of  laughter  broke  out 
among  the  ladies  so  that  they  turned  red  and  blue  in  the  face 
and  some  of  them  had  to  hurry  off  to  the  toilet. 

"Now  we'll  see  what  the  Old  One  has  to  say,"  Jutta  re- 
marked on  their  way  home. 

The  Old  One  was  Carl  Herfurth.  Some  times  she  cuffed 
him,  and  at  other  times  she  called  him  the  Old  One  and  pre- 
tended to  be  afraid  of  him. 

"No,  no,  we'd  better  not  stop,"  begged  Susanne. 
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"Not  stop?  I  wouldn't  dream  of  not  stopping.  He's  so 
funny  when  caught  off  his  guard,  and  then  he  twists  his  mouth 
into  a  stupid  little  hole.    Have  you  not  noticed  that?" 

No,  Susanne  had  not  noticed  anything  of  the  kind.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  when  they  walked  across  the  square 
straight  up  to  the  Court  House,  and  then  up  the  stairs.  Police- 
man Sandved  and  a  clerk  were  sitting  in  the  outer  office.  Both 
rose  and  saluted  when  the  ladies  entered. 

"Is  any  one  in  there?" 

"No,  ma'm." 

Jutta  knocked  almost  inaudibly  and  walked  right  in. 

"Good  morning,  Carl.  I  thought  I  would  drop  in  as  I 
walked  by.  And  I  bring  with  me  a  young  lady  I  just  met  .  .  . 
Froken  Drewes." 

Carl  Herfurth  had  before  him  a  pile  of  documents  relating 
to  a  fire.  It  was  a  complicated  case,  and  he  wanted  to  work 
on  it.  Jutta's  visits  were  anything  but  welcome  to  him.  He 
had  many  times  asked  her  not  to  come,  but  it  did  no  good. 
Now  he  rose  halfway  from  his  seat  and  bowed  awkwardly  to 
the  strange  lady.  The  idea  of  dragging  in  a  stranger  during 
his  office  hours!    His  face  expressed  open  hostility. 

"Will  you  be  seated  ...  for  a  few  moments?" 

According  to  his  habit,  he  was  looking  neither  at  Jutta  nor 
at  the  strange  lady,  but  at  the  royal  lithograph,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  epaulet  on  the  king's  left  shoulder.  Froken 
Drewes?  The  name  seemed  familiar  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
interested.  One  of  his  side-glances  had  revealed  nothing  but 
a  brown  coat  with  fox-skin  trimmings. 

"No,  we  don't  care  to  be  seated,"  Jutta  said  teasingly.  "We 
want  to  consult  you.  You  must  decide  which  one  of  us  is  the 
prettier." 

What  did  it  mean  .  .  .  that  slightly  irritating  tone  with 
its  undercurrent  of  suppressed  laughter?  Was  it  simply  an- 
other whim? 

"Unfortunately  I  am  forced  during  my  office  hours  to  con- 
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centrate  on  problems  that  are  anything  but  humorous,"  Her- 
furth  rejoined  icily.  His  mental  fear  of  Jutta  ...  or  was 
it  physical  perhaps?  .  .  .  was  much  reduced  in  the  office. 
There  the  very  atmosphere  favored  him.  There  he  had 
Sandved.  Now  he  looked  the  stranger  in  the  face  at  last 
.  .  .  Susanne!  A  Susanne  bedecked  with  Jutta's  cast-off 
clothing!  He  grew  stiff  with  rage.  During  the  past  two 
months  his  heart  had  flamed  gently  for  Susanne  who  worked 
so  willingly  and  so  well.  That  flame  was  now  extinguished. 
His  servants  could  not  come  to  his  office  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  only  question  was  how  much  he  dared  to  say  without 
making  Jutta  scream  so  that  it  would  be  heard  in  the  ante- 
room. There  was  something  about  her  that  was  foreign  to 
him  .  .  .  her  voice,  the  very  manner  in  which  she  beat  the 
floor  with  her  heel.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  freeze  her 
out. 

"I  think  your  little  joke  is  somewhat  unfortunate,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  as  cold  and  clammy  as  the  concrete  flooring  of  the 
lockup.  "You  are  my  wife,  of  course,  and  so  you  can  do 
what  you  please  because  I  have  to  take  the  responsibility  .  .  . 
but  that  my  servants  ..." 

"She  is  no  servant!" 

"No?    I  was  under  the  impression  she  was." 
"No,  she  is  not,"  Jutta  cried.    "She  is  my  sister  .  .  .  my 
little  sister!" 

Susanne  felt  miserable.  "Oh  .  .  .  can't  I  go  now?  I 
must  go  now  .  .  ."  she  pleaded. 

"No!"  Jutta  cried,  taking  hold  of  Susanne  by  the  shoulders. 
"You  must  not  go.  You  are  no  servant.  You  are  my  little 
sister  .  .  .  my  friend.  You  are  charming.  He  is  stupid  not 
to  see  how  pretty  you  are."  She  pulled  Susanne  close  to  her- 
self and  kissed  her. 

Then  she  suddenly  came  to  herself,  let  go  of  Susanne,  and 
tried  to  laugh  away  the  whole  matter.    "Let  me  tell  you  some- 
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thing,  Carl:  you  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  because  I  call 
on  you  here.    And  now  we'll  leave.    Good-bye,  Carl." 

The  door  slammed  behind  them.  Herfurth  had  begun  to 
tremble  all  over.  How  could  that  devil  dare  to  offer  him  such 
an  insult  .  .  .  right  there  in  the  Court  House  ...  in  his 
own  office?    What  would  she  be  up  to  next? 

And  Susanne  .  .  .  that  package  which  she  had  picked  out 
of  the  gutter? 

His  thoughts  ran  back  and  forth  like  busy  mice.  Why  had 
he  picked  her  up?  Not  to  jeer  at  him,  but  so  that  he  might 
have  at  least  one  good  woman  in  the  house.  And  such  she 
had  proved  until  then.  She  had  been  to  her  employers  as  a 
shelter  to  a  shorn  lamb.  At  bottom,  of  course,  she  had  no 
part  in  this  trick.  What  could  she  do  but  obey  his  wife? 
It  was  easy  to  see  she  didn't  like  it.  She  was  much  more  sen- 
sitive than  Jutta.  And  she  was  pretty.  She  made  him  think 
of  velvet.  Not  only  velvet,  but  wine  too — rich  Spanish  wine 
in  a  decanter,  set  in  a  dark  corner,  where  a  ray  of  the  sun 
might  sometimes  find  it. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  saw  what  had  happened  in  a  new  light. 
Once  upon  a  time,  in  his  student  days,  he  had  been  in  love 
with  Jutta,  so  thoroughly  in  love  with  her  that  a  quiver  of 
happiness  passed  through  him  at  merely  hearing  the  sound  of 
her  voice  ...  as  when  she  was  calling  down  the  stairs  to 
the  servant  girl:  "Johanne  .  .  .  what  shall  I  do,  Johanne? 
A  bird  has  dropped  something  on  my  straw-hat."  Then  they 
got  engaged,  and  then  married.  His  passion  died  out,  but  so 
slowly  that  he  never  noticed  it.  On  her  side  there  had  prob- 
ably never  been  anything  that  could  die.  The  children  came, 
and  Jutta  suffered  in  giving  birth  to  them,  and  the  suffering 
made  her  angry  .  .  .  angry  at  him.  Then  came  the  scold- 
ings and  the  bickerings  of  the  later  years  .  .  .  and  that  blow 
in  the  garden  .  .  .  and  Susanne.  It  was  strange  how  events 
dovetailed  .  .  .  like  teeth  of  cog-wheels  moving  the  hands  on 
the  dial  .  .  .  the  hour-hand  and  the  minute-hand. 
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But  was  it  necessary  for  human  beings  to  remain  mere  hands 
on  the  dial  for  ever?  Couldn't  they  turn  into  watchmakers, 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  pendulum  to  suit  themselves? 
That  was  what  he  had  tried  to  do  when  he  engaged  Susanne, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  their  married  life,  he  became  guilty 
of  deceit.  He  had  acted  so  quickly  that  afterward  he  felt 
ashamed  of  his  motive.  Now,  however,  sitting  at  his  desk, 
cutting  slivers  out  of  his  eraser,  he  planned  cold-bloodedly  to 
make  his  relation  to  Susanne  more  intimate  in  the  future.  How 
intimate  would  partly  depend  on  Susanne.  Time  would  show 
.  .  .  nothing  foolish,  of  course  .  .  .  but  still  .  .  . 

Herfurth  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him  .  .  .  with  Carl  Herfurth,  the  Chief 
of  Police  who  had  the  right  to  say:  "In  the  name  of  the  law"? 
Did  he  himself  have  no  respect  for  the  law?  Such  a  thing 
had  never  happened  to  him  before  .  .  .  oh,  yes  .  .  .  once, 
perhaps  .  .  .  but  that  was  long  ago  .  .  .  and  he  had  believed 
that  all  such  emotions  had  been  choked  to  death. 

But  she  was  charming.  And  Jutta  deserved  whatever  he 
might  do  to  her,  for  she  had  gone  far  beyond  her  rights.  Only 
consider  her  decking  out  Susanne  in  her  own  clothing,  and 
the  conjuring  act  that  followed:  This  is  I  .  .  .  and  yet  not 
I  .  .  .  for  it  is  I  as  I  should  look  and  be  .  .  .  young  and 
pretty  and  kind! 

Herfurth  suddenly  noticed  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat 
that  made  it  hard  for  him  to  swallow.  Would  he  cry?  He 
felt  bewildered,  got  up,  and  took  a  look  at  himself  in  the  small 
mirror  above  the  washstand.  But  he  could  see  nothing.  He 
sat  down  again,  and  tried  to  put  his  mind  on  his  work,  but 
in  vain.  All  the  time  he  saw  Susanne  before  him,  erect  and 
slender,  and  her  red  cheeks  above  the  fur. 

No,  he  couldn't  work.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
late  enough  for  him  to  leave.  He  wanted  to  get  home,  to  see 
her  again,  to  hear  her  voice,  even  if  she  were  only  talking  to 
the  children:  "Here  come  the  horses,  and  Greta  opens  the  gate, 
and  the  horses  go  into  the  barn." 
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THE  winter  proved  fine,  with  plenty  of  snow.  As  a  rule 
the  garden  at  Casa  Blanca  was  not  much  to  speak  of.  It 
was  too  new  and  too  open  to  the  wind,  and  it  had,  besides, 
the  appearance  of  not  being  genuinely  cared  for.  But  the 
carpet  of  snow  made  it  attractive.  The  saplings  formed 
charming  silhouettes  against  the  snow,  and  their  insignificant 
size  did  not  matter,  Susanne  thought,  gazing  at  them  from 
her  kitchen  window.  They  would  grow  tall  in  time,  and  of 
time  there  was  plenty.  She  was  happy  .  .  .  happy  every  day. 
The  door  to  the  nursery  was  kept  ajar,  and  in  there  Svend 
and  Greta  were  playing  peacefully.  They  were  nice  chil- 
dren. When  she  first  arrived,  they  had  been  unreasonable, 
but  only  from  illness  and  improper  treatment.  Now  they 
twittered  so  cosily  to  each  other,  and  outside  the  birds  were 
twittering,  too.  It  was  good  to  be  alive.  There  were  many 
kinds  of  birds,  more  than  during  the  summer,  for  the  wild 
birds  from  the  woods  came  into  the  city  to  pick  up  crumbs. 
There  were  titmice  and  blackbirds  and  chaffinches  and  thrushes 
and  wood  pigeons.  The  titmice  sang  so  sweetly  when  the  sun 
shone.  One  would  not  expect  to  hear  bird  song  in  a  garden 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  But  there  it  was,  and  it  formed 
a  part  of  all  that  was  nice  in  Nederby.  It  was  wonderful  to 
be  so  lucky:  simply  run  away,  walk  eleven  miles,  buy  a  rail- 
way ticket,  and  land  in  the  nicest  place  in  the  world.  There 
must  be  a  Providence  .  .  .  there  must  be  a  God! 

Carl  and  Jutta  Herfurth  were  "fine"  people,  though  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  explain  just  why.   They  were  fashionably 
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dressed,  of  course.  Herfurth  even  had  a  parade  uniform  with 
a  gilded  sword,  which  had  cost  1385  crowns.  And  Jutta's 
furs  and  the  pearl  pendants  in  her  ears  had  cost  even  more. 
Most  of  the  time  Carl  jand  Jutta  Herfurth  were  concerned 
with  such  things  as  the  price  of  coal  and  the  cost  of  taxes, 
or  if  any  other  jurist  of  the  same  age  class  as  Carl  had  reached 
a  higher  position,  or  with  sundry  similar  problems  relating  to 
their  snobbishness.  Their  thoughts  seldom  went  farther  and 
they  could  scarcely  be  called  fine.  And  yet  the  Herfurths  were 
fine  beyond  all  doubt.  The  whole  city  admitted  it.  And  now 
out  of  a  mere  whim,  Jutta  had  decided  to  make  a  fine  person 
out  of  Susanne.  "She  is  not  my  servant,  but  my  little  sister" 
was  constantly  on  her  lips.  And  when  many  persons  were 
present,  as  at  a  party,  for  instance  (and  Susanne  was  taken  to 
every  party)  the  beautiful  sound  of  those  words  moved  Jutta 
so  deeply  that  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 

And  Susanne?  She  was  quite  eager  to  rise  in  the  world. 
She  despised  her  own  background  and  had  a  profound  awe  of 
the  world  the  Hurfurths  moved  in. 

She  was  strong.  She  did  not  know  what  fatigue  was.  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  what  you  felt  when  you  had  walked  eleven  miles 
at  a  stretch.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  half  past 
six,  which  made  it  hard  to  find  time  to  learn  very  much 
French  in  the  morning.  Why  not  get  up,  then,  at  five  and  do 
a  little  more  ?  She  had  been  no  shining  mark  at  school,  because 
there  had  been  no  particular  incentive  there.  But  now  she 
suddenly  glimpsed  a  definite  goal.  Her  mother  had  said  that 
one  might  get  far  in  this  world  with  a  pretty  face.  It  was  a 
lie,  however.  You  needed  more,  and  now  she  knew  what  it 
was.  Her  ability  to  learn  rose  unbelievably.  Jutta  regarded 
her  as  a  genius.  German,  English  and  French  .  .  .  espe- 
cially French.  And  there  were  many  other  things  .  .  .  how 
to  walk  and  stand  and  pick  up  something  and  smoke  a  cigarette. 
Susanne  imitated  Jutta  in  all  such  matters,  but  always  with  an 
unconscious  improvement  on  the  model.    Take  the  matter  of 
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standing  properly,  for  example.  One's  feet  had  to  be  placed 
close  together,  of  course,  but  Jutta  was  slightly  bow-legged, 
and  Susanne  was  not. 

And  what  was  happening  to  Herfurth?  Outwardly,  noth- 
ing. He  was  scrupulously  correct,  as  a  policeman  should  be. 
And  inwardly  he  was  correct  also,  intensely  correct.  Self- 
inspection  always  found  him  acting  and  thinking  in  accordance 
with  law  and  order.  The  only  thing  that  possibly  might  be 
detected  was  a  certain  happy  gleam  in  his  eye  when  he  passed 
Susanne.  But  there  could  be  no  harm  in  that;  for  the  same 
gleam  might  appear  when  you  looked  at  a  cloud  or  a  machine 
or  an  old  cottage  with  a  thatched  roof. 

The  only  time  that  Carl  Herfurth  came  dangerously  close 
to  losing  his  sense  of  correctness  was  at  the  Shrovetide  carnival. 
There  had  been  a  parade  of  mummers  through  the  streets  and 
a  sham  tilt  between  fishermen  in  the  harbor.  Jutta  and  Su- 
sanne had  watched  those  events  and  got  rather  cold.  That 
night  there  was  a  ball  at  the  hotel;  and  Jutta  said  to  her  hus- 
band: "My  back  is  ice-cold  .  .  .  put  your  hand  between  my 
shoulder  blades  .  .  .  it's  always  so  warm." 

Herfurth  did  what  she  asked,  and  a  moment  later  Jutta 
was  carried  off  for  a  dance.  Herfurth  was  left  alone  with 
Susanne  near  the  coat-room.  It  was  late,  and  they  were 
about  to  break  away.  Then  something  wonderful  happened 
which  Susanne  never  could  think  about  without  turning  blood- 
red,  and  which  Herfurth  did  not  wish  to  think  about  at  all. 
When  Jutta  had  gone  back  to  the  ball-room,  Herfurth  said  to 
Susanne:  "I  wonder  how  long  we'll  have  to  stand  here  wait- 
ing.   You  are  cold,  too,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  a  little." 

There  was  a  moment  of  absolute  stillness.  Then  Susanne 
felt  Herfurth's  warm  hand  on  her  neck.  She  did  not  move, 
for  she  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  carry  off  such  a  situation. 
A  second  later  he  let  his  hand  glide  far  down  her  back.  It 
was  too  dark  where  they  stood,  for  any  one  to  see  what  was 
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happening.  And  if  they  had  seen  it,  could  any  outsiders  de- 
termine whether  Herfurth's  act  was  motivated  by  sheer  kind- 
ness or  by  something  else? 

Herfurth  moved  his  hand  slightly,  and  a  delicious  heat  em- 
anated from  it.  When  they  heard  Jutta's  voice  near  by,  he 
cautiously  took  the  hand  away. 


XV 


POLICEMAN  SANDVED  placed  a  report  before  the 
Chief  of  Police.    At  the  same  time  he  outlined  the  main 
points  in  it. 

"The  evidence  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
is  plain  as  daylight.  He  completely  wrecked  the  bicycle,  and 
the  owner  asked  a  hundred  crowns'  damages." 

"And  the  driver  wouldn't  pay  it?" 

"He  paid  the  damages  on  the  spot,  but  the  rest  was  just 
humbug,"  Sandved  replied  in  his  slow,  paternal  voice.  "The 
truth  is  the  lady  was  driving,  and  she  has  no  driver's  license 
or  anything  else.  But  the  man  merely  says:  'Stuff  and  nonsense! 
/  was  driving!'  " 

"Have  we  any  witnesses?" 

"Six  of  them." 

"Of  course,  we  must  do  something  about  this,  Sandved. 
Are  the  owners  of  the  car  still  here?" 

"Yes,  at  the  hotel.  I  took  down  their  license.  It's  with 
the  report." 

"All  right.    Get  hold  of  them  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Sandved  went.  Herfurth  decided  to  pursue  the  case  to  the 
bitter  end.  His  languid  temperament  made  him  hate  all  auto- 
mobilists.    Besides,  this  fellow  had  tried  to  deceive  the  police. 

Midday  came,  and  he  went  home  for  lunch.  On  his  way 
back  to  the  office  he  heard  some  one  hem  behind  him  as  if 
wishing  to  speak  to  him.  But  the  dignity  of  his  office  kept 
him  from  turning  around.  Then  he  heard  footsteps,  and  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  left  eye  spied  something  tall  and  fair- 
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haired.  He  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  hurried  on.  Then  he  heard 
a  voice: 

"If  only  I  knew  .  .  .  whether  the  speed  regulations  also 
apply  to  chiefs  of  police  ? " 

He  stopped,  turned  and  stared  at  that  tall,  fair-haired  and 
impudent  something.  It  was  a  young  man  in  square-toed 
brown  shoes  and  fluttering  trousers  of  gray  homespun,  with  a 
smiling,  arrogant,  boyish  face. 

"For  if  I  knew,  I  should  report  the  Chief  of  Police  for 
having  exceeded  the  speed  limit." 

Pause.  Continued  smiling  on  one  side,  sternly  wrinkled 
forehead  on  the  other. 

"Don't  you  recognize  me?" 

"Recognize  you?  No!  Why  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  Otto  Hel- 
lenberg.  Of  course  I  recognize  you,  but  I  couldn't  place 
you  for  a  moment.  I  was  full  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  you 
are  still  at  the  age  when  a  man  changes." 

"Yes,  I  have  changed  .  .  .  thank  heaven!  But  not  you. 
You  are  as  unchangeable  as  a  mathematical  formula.  I  recog- 
nized you  by  your  heels.  You  wear  them  down  to  an  angle 
of  exactly  1 1.8  degrees.  Fingerprints  aren't  needed  to  identify 
you;  your  heels  are  enough." 

"Now,  now!"  Herfurth  hushed  him.  Otto's  manner,  par- 
ticularly in  a  crowded  street,  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Never- 
theless he  smiled  and  shook  hands.  The  name  Hellenberg 
meant  something. 

"I  am  so  happy  to  see  you,"  he  repeated  several  times. 

"Thanks  .  .  .  and  vice  versa,"  said  Otto,  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder.  There  was  considerable  difference  in  age  be- 
tween them,  but  Otto  had  a  way  of  assuming  equality  with 
every  one  except  his  father. 

"It's  a  long,  long  time  since  we  met." 

"Yes,  it  was  on  board  the  boat  when  you  were  leaving  for 
Nederby.  You  sat  down  on  a  newly  painted  box  that  left 
a  this  side  up  on  your  bottom." 
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"I  think  you  exaggerate  a  little,"  Herfurth  rejoined  with 
a  touch  of  ill-humor.    "But  I  do  recall  some  sort  of  mishap." 

"Yes,  you  always  run  into  mishaps  ...  as  you  have  done 
now  in  my  case  .  .  .  which  I  call  a  most  annoying  mishap." 

"In  your  case?    I  don't  understand." 

"I  mean  that  one  of  your  policemen  has  grabbed  me,  so 
that  you  will  have  to  be  disagreeable  to  your  old  friend  .  .  . 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  painful  mishaps  I  ever  heard  of." 

"So  it  was  you  who  ran  into  that  bicycle?" 

"Yes,  it  was  I." 

"But  there  was  a  lady  in  the  car." 
"Yes,  and  that  doesn't  help  matters." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Herfurth  grouchily.  "It's  a  most 
annoying  story.  But  I  didn't  notice  your  name  in  the  report, 
so  I'm  not  the  guilty  one.  .  .  ." 

"No,  I  am  the  guilty  one  .  .  .  you  are  merely  unfortu- 
nate." 

They  reached  the  Court  House.  "Won't  you  come  in  with 
me?" 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  choice  when  the  invitation  comes 
from  you." 

"We  must  see  what  we  can  do  about  this  business.  Please 
sit  down.  Won't  you  have  a  cigar?  I  must  glance  through 
the  report  again.  I  see  that  you  were  willing  to  pay  for  the 
bicycle.  That's  the  main  consideration,  of  course.  The  worst 
feature  is  that  the  lady  seems  to  have  been  driving  at  that 
unfortunate  moment,  and  she  has  no  driver's  license.  Who 
is  she?" 

"Heavens,  man  .  .  .  don't  you  know  Karen  Woldemar? 
I  visited  her  at  her  country  place,  where  she  lives  alone  with 
horses  and  dogs  and  a  few  idiots.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing, 
Carl  .  .  .  you  must  keep  her  outside  entirely.  With  me  you 
can  do  what  you  please." 

"But  you  must  understand  that  what  I  please  is  dictated  by 
the  law  and  my  official  position." 
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"Oh,  I  understand  perfectly."  Otto  sauntered  up  and  down 
the  room,  filling  it  with  his  impudence. 

Then  he  turned  to  Herfurth:  "So  you  don't  know  Froken 
Woldemar?  That's  a  mistake  ...  for  she  is  living  in  your 
district,  after  all.  And  she  is  worth  knowing.  Now  and  then 
I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  away  from  her.  There  is  no 
one  like  her.  I  am  not  talking  poetry  now  or  saying  that  I 
am  madly  in  love  with  her  ...  for  I  don't  even  know 
whether  I  am  in  love  with  her  at  all.  But  she's  so  different, 
so  individual.  I  suppose,  at  that,  she's  nothing  for  you.  The 
unusual  is  not  your  line,  only  the  strictly  regular  .  .  .  Jutta 
and  jurisprudence." 

Herfurth  laughed  dryly  while  staring  at  the  documents  in 
front  of  him.  He  found  it  impossible  to  decide  how  to  act. 
If  he  banged  the  table  and  became  the  Chief  of  Police  pure 
and  simple  .  .  .  what  in  the  world  would  Jutta  say  to  that? 

Otto  went  on:  "But  at  any  rate  you  can  see  that  Karen 
Woldemar  must  not  be  involved  in  this  .  .  .  whether  or  not 
she  was  at  the  wheel." 

"So  she  was  driving?" 

"Of  course,  she  was  .  .  .  like  a  madman.  It  amused  her. 
She  had  never  tried  it  before,  and  yet  she  could  do  it  at  once. 
But  the  devil  himself  couldn't  take  that  curve  at  one  hundred 
kilometers  without  getting  over  on  the  wrong  side.  Now  you 
know,  but  it's  for  your  ears  alone.  You  must  not  tell  any  one 
else." 

"You  forget,"  Herfurth  said  with  an  uneasy  smile,  "that 
I  am  not  the  Judge  .  .  .  and  you'll  have  to  face  him." 

"Oh,  I'll  fix  him  all  right,"  Otto  said,  taking  a  couple 
of  dance  steps,  "if  you  only  see  that  the  report  of  that  fat 
policeman  of  yours  is  properly  toned  down." 

Herfurth  had  found  a  way  at  last.  He  looked  sideways  as 
usual  and  said:  "My  dear  Otto,  I  hope  you  understand  that 
I  wish  to  help  you  in  every  way  I  can.  And  I  think  it  will 
turn  out  all  right.    I'll  have  a  talk  with  the  policeman  and 
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with  my  assistant.  In  the  meantime  you  can  have  your 
driver's  license  back  and  go  wherever  you  please  until  you 
hear  from  us  again." 

"Thanks,  old  chap,"  said  Otto,  putting  the  card  in  his 
pocket.    His  blue  eyes  searched  Herfurth's  inexpressive  face. 

"But  before  you  start,  you'll  have  to  drive  over  to  Casa 
Blanca  for  a  visit  with  Jutta.  You  must  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  taking  dinner  with  us." 

What  he  thought  was:  "That's  the  solution.  I'll  be  nice 
to  Otto  now  .  .  .  talk  of  other  things  .  .  .  gain  time. 
Then,  when  he  is  gone  and  we  have  supplemented  the  re- 
port, we'll  strike.  And  Froken  Woldemar  is  the  one  who's 
really  involved;  Otto  was  only  a  passenger  at  the  time." 

"Thanks  very  much,"  said  Otto,  "but  you  know  I'm  not 
alone.  Do  you  think  Jutta  would  like  to  be  invaded  by  a 
whole  mob?" 

"Certainly  .  .  ." 

"And  then  there's  something  else.  I'm  not  sure  that  Karen 
will  go  out  for  dinner." 

"I'll  pay  her  a  call  at  the  hotel,  if  you  like.  Would  four 
o'clock  be  convenient?" 

"Splendid.  I'll  try  to  make  her  believe  that  we  must  soothe 
you,  if  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  damned  town  alive." 

When  Otto  had  gone,  Herfurth  phoned  to  Jutta. 

"Do  you  know  that  Otto  Hellenberg  is  here  on  his  way 
through?"  he  asked. 

Jutta  flared  up  at  once.  Otto  Hellenberg!  How  should 
she  know  that?  Had  he  seen  him?  What  did  he  say? 
Would  he  call? 

Herfurth  gave  evasive  answers.  He  had  seen  Otto  for  a 
few  moments  only  and  did  not  know  if  he  would  call.  And 
Otto  had  a  lady  with  him.  And  he  didn't  know  whether 
Jutta  cared  to  receive  .  .  . 

Afterwards  Herfurth  felt  satisfied  with  himself.  Now  he 
began  to  understand  how  Jutta  must  be  handled.    If  he  had 
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said  that  he  already  had  invited  Otto  and  the  strange  lady, 
the  house  would  have  been  on  fire.  All  he  got  now  was  a  few 
digs  for  his  slowness. 

At  four  o'clock  he  went  to  the  hotel.  In  front  of  it  stood 
an  irritatingly  large,  yellow  car,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
fascinated  boys.  The  sight  of  it  alone  was  enough  to  fill 
Herfurth  with  displeasure.  The  call  itself  went  against  him. 
It  was  highly  unconventional.  According  to  proper  etiquette, 
the  visitors  should  have  called  on  him  first.  It  was  Jutta  who 
of  late  was  making  him  live  a  life  wholly  foreign  to  himself. 
She  appeared  between  the  pages  of  his  police  reports.  She  was 
in  the  air  he  breathed.  She  was  everywhere,  like  a  corroding 
substance. 

Otto  was  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  rear  of  the  restaurant, 
writing  letters. 

"Sit  down,  old  chap.  I'll  be  done  in  a  second.  It's  my 
daily  report  to  Big  H.  He  insists  on  a  daily  report.  Isn't  it 
sweet  of  him?  He  is  in  South  America  with  my  mother,  and 
the  mails  only  go  once  a  week.  But  he  demands  a  daily  re- 
port. He  scrutinizes  the  postmarks  .  .  .  place  and  date  .  .  . 
so  that  he  knows  exactly  where  he  has  me.  But  I  fool  him  all 
the  same:  Simonsen  prepares  the  reports  and  sends  them  to 
me;  I  merely  sign  them  and  send  them  back  to  him  to  be 
forwarded.  This  delays  things  one  day,  but  the  stamps  show 
successive  dates,  so  the  old  man  gets  what  he  wants.  Would 
you  like  a  drink?" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Herfurth.  He  felt  like  walking  out 
on  Otto.  That  impudent  smiling  swindler  was  a  dangerous 
fellow. 

"With  affectionate  regards  to  both  of  you,  Your  devoted 
son,  Otto,"  the  young  man  quoted  as  he  folded  up  the  letter. 

"You  are  really  an  impostor,"  said  Herfurth,  shaking  his 
head. 

"Yes,  an  impostor  .  .  .  and  a  thief  .  .  .  and  a  lot  more. 
I  think  I've  violated  every  section  of  the  criminal  code,  in- 
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eluding  the  laws  against  grave  robbery,  not  to  speak  of  speed- 
ing. I've  fooled  Big  H  ever  since  I  lay  in  my  cradle.  That 
car  outside  .  .  .  God  only  knows  how  I'll  explain  that  away." 

Otto  went  on:  "But  tyrants  want  to  be  fooled.  And  as 
far  as  my  father's  concerned,  he's  an  impostor  himself.  I 
don't  mean  his  dealings  with  the  steamships  and  the  public, 
but  with  me.  He  cheats  me  .  .  .  in  every  possible  way,  not 
only  in  money  matters  but  also  in  matters  of  pure  and  simple 
trust.  Just  now,  for  example,  he  pretends  to  have  gone  to 
South  America  to  inspect  a  wrecked  steamer,  but  he's  really 
gone  to  get  a  couple  of  new  orchids  for  Mother.  I'm  not 
joking  either." 

"Orchids?"  Herfurth  echoed  uncomprehendingly. 

"Yes,  Mother  collects  orchids.  I  don't  mean  she's  a  real 
collector.  Like  all  women,  she  loves  beautiful  flowers,  but  my 
father  has  egged  her  into  collecting  orchids  because  she  doesn't 
care  for  jewelry  or  that  kind  of  stuff.  She  must  have  a  pas- 
sion, so  that  Father  may  have  the  chance  of  satisfying  it.  And 
she  understands  the  situation  and  pretends  to  be  overwhelmed 
when,  at  great  trouble,  Father  manages  to  find  some  new 
species  from  Java  or  Ecuador." 

"The  whims  of  a  millionaire,"  Herfurth  muttered. 

"Yes  and  no.  If  my  father  was  a  chauffeur  and  not  the 
head  of  a  huge  corporation,  it  wouldn't  be  orchids,  but  it 
would  be  something  else."  Otto  looked  Herfurth  straight  in 
the  eye  for  a  moment,  smiled  and  lowered  his  glance  while 
he  smoothed  out  the  envelope  with  cautious  movements  of  his 
hand.  "He's  in  love  with  her,  you  see!  That  much  I  must 
grant  him.  .  .  .  His  devotion  may  take  peculiar  forms,  but 
he  does  love  my  mother." 

They  walked  upstairs  to  room  No.  12  and  knocked.  Some 
one  called:  "Come  in!" 

"You  may  as  well  come  right  in,"  Otto  whispered. 

Herfurth  nodded  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  That  "Come 
in"  had  been  almost  inaudible,  and  yet  it  had  impressed  him 
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deeply.  There  was  something  like  the  humming  of  insects 
in  it. 

Otto  opened  the  door  and  made  the  introductions  with  his 
usual  nonchalance.  Karen  Woldemar  was  lying  on  a  low 
bed,  brushing  her  dark  'hair  with  long  strokes.  She  had  on 
riding  togs,  but  a  kerchief  of  silk  was  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders. A  greenish  light  seeped  through  the  drawn  shades.  The 
expression  on  her  face  was  angry  and  indignant;  her  promi- 
nent, slightly  raised  eyebrows  almost  met.  She  had  the  firm 
little  hands  of  a  boy,  sunburned  and  showing  several  abrasions. 

"Karen,"  Otto  said,  "my  old  friend  here  would  like  us  to 
take  dinner  with  him  tonight.  He  is  the  local  Chief  of  Police, 
and  he  can  make  a  lot  of  trouble  for  us  if  we  say  no." 

Herfurth  smiled  apologetically. 

"Oh,  Otto,  now  when  you  have  come  to  see  me  at  last, 
can't  we  be  by  ourselves?" 

"I  admit  .  .  ."  said  Otto,  patting  her  under  the  chin. 

She  rose  and  pressed  herself  close  against  him.  She  was 
very  small  and  slender.  The  riding  habit  added  to  her  boyish- 
ness. She  leaned  backward  a  little  and  smoothed  Otto's  light 
hair  with  the  brush.  "Chief  of  Police — that's  a  depressing 
thought.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Do  we  have  to  attend  his  dinner  then?  Tell  him  that  we 
don't  care.  That's  the  truth  anyhow.  Why  should  he  come 
here  to  disturb  us  when  we  want  to  be  alone?" 

"Listen,  Karen!"  Otto  looked  her  straight  in  the  eye 
while  he  continued  to  pat  her  cheek. 

"It's  true,  isn't  it?    But  if  we  must,  I  suppose  we  must." 

"Yes,  we  must.  And  now  go  over  and  shake  hands  nicely 
with  Herr  Herfurth.  Like  this."  Otto  placed  his  arm  around 
Karen's  shoulder  and  led  her  across  the  room. 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  quite  close  to  Her- 
furth. Several  times  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  turning 
around  and  leaving.    But  he  stayed.    That  deep,  yet  brittle 
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voice  was  like  sunlight  and  cool  breezes.  Now  Karen  held 
out  her  hand  and  took  hold  of  his  with  a  grip  of  steel. 

"We'll  come." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  will." 

Over  her  shoulder  Karen  said  to  Otto:  "But  he's  quite  a 
nice  man." 

This  moderate  approval  sent  a  quiver  of  pleasure  through 
Carl  Herfurth.  He  and  Otto  went  down  together.  Otto 
said:  "You  made  a  hit  with  her." 

"Oh,  nonsense!" 

"Well,  she  doesn't  say  that  much  every  day." 
"Now  I'd  like  to  have  that  drink  you  spoke  of,"  Herfurth 
answered  gaily. 

They  sat  down  for  a  whiskey  and  soda. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  flies  here,"  Herfurth  said. 
"Flies  .  .  .  where?" 

"I  can  hear  them  buzzing."  Herfurth  stretched  out  his 
legs  with  a  sense  of  well  being.  The  afternoon  sun  burned 
brightly  on  the  plush  of  the  sofas.  Flies  were  buzzing  near 
the  window,  and  perhaps  a  bee.  And  then  that  whiskey! 
At  night  the  whiskey  had  a  thin,  indifferent  taste,  but  in  the 
afternoon  it  warmed  the  heart  and  the  whole  body. 

"What  are  you  brewing  now?"  Otto  Hellenberg  asked. 

"I?  Nothing.  But  she's  sweet,  that  lady  chauffeur  of 
yours.    I  hope  she  won't  be  bored  with  us  tonight." 

"No  danger  .  .  .  Pll  be  there.  But  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  you.    I  don't  think  she  exactly  suits  your  taste." 

Herfurth  sipped  at  his  glass  and  said :  "At  the  office  a  while 
ago  you  remarked  that  I  had  a  fondness  for  regular  things,  like 
Jutta  and  jurisprudence.  I  know  that  I  look  like  that,  but 
nevertheless  you  were  a  little  bit  wrong." 

"My  dear  Carl,"  said  Otto,  giving  the  other's  elbow  a 
friendly  push,  "I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you.  Jutta  is  pretty. 
You  were  a  lucky  man  to  get  her." 

Herfurth  continued  to  stretch  his  legs  while  leaning  the 
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back  of  his  head  against  the  burning  plush.  His  face  showed 
that  he  could  not  have  been  seriously  offended. 

"There  are  times,"  he  said,  "when  my  interest  isn't  con- 
fined to  my  office.  Of,  course,  I  may  not  be  so  irregular  as 
certain  other  people,  but  nevertheless  .  .  ." 

"Yes?  Come  on,  tell  me.  I  enjoy  confessions.  In  return 
I'll  tell  you  anything  you  please  about  myself." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  It  would  mean  nothing  to  you, 
but  to  me  it  has  proved  a  genuine  surprise.  /  can  fall  in  love 
...  I  mean,  with  some  one  else  than  Jutta.  I  thought  that 
was  over  long  ago,  but  suddenly  I  found  myself  madly  in  love 
with  a  young  girl." 

Herfurth  felt  that  he  was  being  whirled  into  the  abyss. 
Here  he  was  revealing  himself  as  a  Don  Juan.  Insanity! 
But  at  bottom  it  was  pleasant  to  be  insane. 

"Is  she  here  in  the  city?"  Otto  asked  with  watchful  eyes. 

"No,  no,  she's  far  away  .  .  .  and  you  had  better  ask  me 
no  more  questions."  Herfurth  smiled  as  he  waved  off  his 
interrogator.  But  he  was  very  proud  of  having  had  an  ad- 
venture.   "You  didn't  expect  that  of  me,  did  you?" 

"No,"  Otto  said  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "I  supposed 
that  your  type  stuck  to  the  wife  for  ever  .  .  .  following  the 
highway  like  a  well-trained  horse.  But  tell  me  .  .  .  how 
far  has  it  gone?" 

"Naturally  enough,  I  haven't  let  it  go  to  extremes.  A 
man  in  my  position  has  to  be  careful,  and  besides,  I  have  a 
duty  toward  Jutta." 

"Hm!"  Otto  said. 

Herfurth  resumed:  "To  me,  the  physical  side  has  only  a 
minor  interest.  Kissing,  for  instance  .  .  .  any  longshoreman 
can  do  that.  What  interests  me  is  that  at  my  age,  I  should 
have  a  relapse.  For  a  relapse  it  is — the  fact  that  I  can  enjoy 
touching  a  young  girl  who  belongs  to  a  different  class." 

"So-o  .  .  .  then  you  have  touched  her." 

Herfurth  cast  a  quick  glance  around.    They  were  alone 
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with  the  flies.  He  leaned  toward  Otto  and  whispered:  "Yes 
.  .  .  once:  one  evening  .  .  .  after  a  ball.  The  place  is 
irrelevant,  but  the  date  was  the  nineteenth  of  February,  last 
winter.  And  by  a  mere  chance  I  can  tell  the  exact  hour  as 
ivell  ...  it  was  2:14.  I  stood  behind  her — she  is  half  a  head 
shorter  than  I — and  we  were  talking  together,  when  suddenly 
I  put  my  hand  down  her  neck  ...  far  down  her  back.  I 
can't  quite  understand  it  myself  now;  I'd  never  done  anything 
life  that  before." 

"And  you  never  will  again?" 

Herfurth  smiled  and  kept  silent  a  few  seconds.  Then  he 
said:  "I  can  guarantee  nothing  .  .  .  for  since  fourteen  min- 
utes after  two  on  that  nineteenth  of  February  I  don't  feel  that 
I  know  myself." 

"And  how  about  her  feelings  toward  you?" 

"I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  her  feelings  are  sub- 
servient to  mine.  Yes,  subservient  is  exactly  the  word.  What 
I  will  is  also  her  will." 

Otto  took  a  couple  of  swallows  from  his  glass.  Then,  like 
Herfurth,  he  sat  staring  at  the  fly-specked  chandelier.  He 
looked  serious,  and  several  times  he  shook  his  head  instinctively. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  amused,"  Herfurth  remarked  with 
a  smile. 

"Yes,  I  am — and  also,  like  you,  slightly  surprised,  as  you 
expected  me  to  be.  Well,  good  luck  to  you!  I  suppose  Jutta 
has  no  suspicions?" 

"None  at  all.  The  funny  thing  about  Jutta  is  that  she  is 
hardly  less  captivated  by  the  person  in  question  than  I  am 
myself." 

An  attendant  reported  that  there  was  a  telephone  call  from 
Copenhagen  for  Herr  Hellenberg.  Herfurth  emptied  his  glass 
and  said  good-bye.  His  knees  were  as  weak  as  if  he  had  spent 
a  sleepless  night.  And  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his  own 
depravity.    Yet  he  smiled  while  he  walked  down  the  street,  as 
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if  he  found  it  enjoyable  to  be  depraved.  He  stopped  at  the 
Court  House  and  called  for  Sandved. 

"That  report  must  be  changed.  There  are  special  circum- 
stances which  force  us  to  ignore  who  was  driving  the  car." 

"All  right,  Sir,"  Sandved  replied  in  his  nice,  sonorous  bass 
voice. 

Karen  Woldemar  had  changed  from  riding  breeches  into 
a  tight-fitting  skirt,  but  nevertheless  with  her  husky  adolescent 
voice,  her  firm,  brown  hands  and  her  forward  manner,  she 
reminded  one  of  a  boy. 

"But  you  are  beautiful,"  she.  said  to  Jutta  as  soon  as  they 
met. 

It  could  not  be  called  good  form,  but  the  effect  was  excel- 
lent. Jutta  blushed  and  lost  her  nervousness.  Women  often 
appreciate  the  praise  of  other  women  more  than  that  of  men. 

"I  wish  I  could  look  like  that,"  Karen  went  on,  "but  I 
can't — I  have  hardly  any  breasts  at  all.  I  even  tried  to  drink 
something  that  was  advertised,  but  it  didn't  help." 

"You  are  very  sweet  as  you  are,"  Otto  said,  patting  her  hair 
consolingly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Why  must  I  be  different  from 
others?  I  should  so  much  like  to  be  a  real  girl  with  long, 
soft  hair." 

Jutta  had  placed  her  best  silver  and  cut  glass  on  the  little 
dining  table.  The  door  was  open  to  the  garden,  which  looked 
very  attractive  with  the  roses  in  bloom.     They  sat  down. 

"We  have  asparagus  soup,"  Otto  said,  sniffing  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  Jutta  asked.  The  free  manners  of  the 
guests  infected  her,  so  that  she  sat  carelessly,  with  one  elbow 
on  the  table,  nibbling  at  a  roll. 

"My  favorite  dish." 

A  door  was  opened.    Susanne  appeared  in  the  difficult  two- 
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fold  part  of  servant  and  society  lady.  Fru  Kaiser  had  been 
helping  her  in  the  kitchen  from  the  moment  the  dinner  invita- 
tion had  been  settled,  but  the  responsibility  for  everything, 
from  the  folding  of  the  napkins  to  the  reduction  of  the  claret 
to  a  proper  temperature,  had  rested  on  her.  But  she  man- 
aged everything.  If  only  she  could  be  sure  of  being  in  perfect 
shape  herself!  She  had  only  had  a  few  minutes  left  to  pull 
the  green  silk  dress  out  of  the  closet.  More  than  once  on 
similar  occasions  she  had  caught  herself  wishing  that  she  were 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  servant.  But  of  course  that  was 
wrong  of  her.  She  ought  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  lucky  lift. 
Now  she  and  Jutta  called  each  other  by  their  first  names. 

She  curtsied  and  put  down  the  soup  bowl. 

Jutta  said  casually:  "This  is  Susanne  Drewes  .  .  .  our 
maid,  but  more  than  that  •  .  .  my  friend  .  .  .  my  little 
sister. " 

She  had  said  that  many  times,  but  now  she  was  suddenly 
tired  of  it.  It  took  too  long,  especially  when  the  soup  had 
been  delayed.  Formerly  she  had  also  introduced  the  guests  to 
Susanne,  but  she  didn't  do  so  now. 

But  if  the  introduction  was  somewhat  slurred,  it  neverthe- 
less deeply  impressed  Otto  Hellenberg.  He  rose.  His  move- 
ment reminded  one  of  the  tensing  of  the  muscles  in  a  beast 
of  prey  just  before  it  springs.  His  firm  blue  eyes  rested  in  a 
fixed  stare  on  the  young  girl,  and  he  took  a  step  forward  so 
that  he  stood  close  to  her. 

"Susanne!  Is  it  really  you  .  .  .  here?  And  I  have  been 
boxing  the  compass  of  profanity  in  cursing  this  stupid  city!" 
A  laughter  of  joy  broke  through  his  words.  "But,  Susanne 
.  .  .  are  you  really  here?    I  never  knew  of  anything  like  it." 

Otto's  excitement  had  to  find  an  outlet.  First  he  grabbed 
her  recklessly  by  the  wrist  and  shook  her  several  times.  Then 
he  let  her  go,  waved  his  arms  wildly  as  if  he  were  flying, 
slapped  himself  all  over,  and  whirled  about  on  one  spot.  Sud- 
denly he  resumed  his  seat  beside  Fru  Jutta,  kissed  her  hand, 
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and  said:  "Asparagus  soup,  served  by  Susanne  Drewes,  was  a 
marvelous  idea! " 

Karen  Woldemar  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself:  "How  sweet  she  is  .  .  .  how  very  sweet! 55 

Explanations  followed.  Yes,  Otto  had  met  Susanne  at 
Stenvig  the  previous  summer,  at  a  party  on  board  the  Nef- 
tune.    And  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since.  .  .  . 

His  explanations  were  full  of  gaps,  and  did  not  sound  very 
credible.  Susanne  added  nothing  to  them.  She  sat  with  bent 
head,  carrying  the  soup  spoon  mechanically  to  her  lips.  Otto 
did  not  know  how  much  to  tell  .  .  .  and  besides  ...  he 
was  absent-minded.  His  one-track  nature  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  talk  politely  to  a  lady  who  bored  him,  when  there  was 
another  lady  across  the  table  who  did  not  bore  him. 

Jutta's  eyes  became  suspicious,  and  wrinkles  appeared  on 
her  forehead.  What  was  being  cooked  up  here  in  her  house, 
and  without  her  permission?  "Why  don't  you  serve  the 
wine?5'  she  demanded  harshly  of  her  husband.  "We  don't 
want  to  talk  about  the  same  thing  all  night." 

Herfurth  served  sherry,  but  his  hand  trembled,  and  three 
times  in  succession  he  spilled  wine  on  the  table-cloth. 

"How  clumsy  you  are ! "  Jutta  cried  in  a  rage. 

"Yes,  I  admit  that  I  am  not  very  skilful." 

"One  might  think  that  you  did  it  to  provoke  me.  Every^ 
thing  looked  so  nice  .  .  .  and  on  my  best  table-cloth.  .  .  ." 

"I  can  assure  you,  Jutta,  that  your  husband  did  not  mean 
to  provoke  you,"  Otto  said  in  a  comically  serious  and  ener- 
getic tone.  "It  was  an  accident.  I  have  known  him  longer 
than  you,  and  I  know  how  liable  to  accidents  he  is." 

As  soon  as  they  finished  a  course  at  the  table,  Susanne  rose 
discreetly,  picked  up  the  used  dishes  with  a  quick  hand,  and 
put  out  new  ones.  Fru  Kaiser  was  able  enough  in  her  own 
work,  but  too  crudely  dressed  to  be  seen  by  the  guests,  and 
Susanne  had  to  look  after  everything  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
door  to  the  kitchen.   Jutta  made  a  gesture  with  her  forefinger 
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toward  the  buffet,  and  Susanne  understood  at  once  that  more 
claret  was  needed.  Jutta  touched  her  lips  lightly,  and  it 
meant:  a  cigarette  after  the  roast.  While  they  were  having 
dessert,  a  bump  followed  by  a  loud  cry  came  from  above. 
Susanne  left  the  room  with  light,  unhurried  steps.  Then  she 
flew  up  the  stairs  and  silenced  the  children  by  some  sort  of 
witchery.  It  had  to  be  done  quickly,  so  that  the  visitors  had 
no  time  to  notice  her  absence  or  figure  out  that  no  one  was 
looking  after  the  children. 

Jutta  had  turned  more  kindly  through  having  so  faithful  a 
helper  in  the  house,  but  also  more  lazy.  She  never  did  any- 
thing herself,  and  her  demands  on  Susanne  rose  with  every 
passing  week.  Every  morning  Susanne  had  to  massage  her 
ankles;  it  was  a  needless  extravagance  to  call  in  a  masseuse 
for  such  a  small  thing.  Susanne  had  to  look  after  the  garden, 
since,  owing  to  her  upbringing,  she  was  familiar  with  the 
work. 

Susanne  slipped  down  the  stairs  again  and  into  the  dining- 
room.  She  received  a  disapproving  glance  from  Jutta  because 
she  had  been  gone  too  long.  Jutta  snapped  two  ringers  which 
meant:  open  the  port. 

"I  love  wine,"  Jutta  cried  enthusiastically.  "But  the  strange 
thing  is  that  I  can't  get  drunk  ...  on  my  soul!  Do  you 
want  me  to  finish  that  bottle  all  by  myself?  No,  I  won't  do 
that  .  .  .  but  I  will  divide  it  with  you,  Otto.  You  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  fall  in  love  with  Susanne,  only  it's  too  bad 
that  we  should  have  the  same  taste  in  common.  I  tell  every 
one  .  .  .  she  is  my  little  sister.  You  must  accept  her  that 
way,  even  though  you  know  that  she's  a  baker's  daughter. 
Don't  you  think  I  have  achieved  a  lot  with  her?"  Jutta  whis- 
pered. "Look  at  that  dress.  It  fits  as  if  she  were  moulded 
in  it.  I  ordered  it  from  Paris,  but  all  the  same  I  gave  it  to 
her  on  her  birthday.  Why  shouldn't  she  look  decent  ...  my 
little  sister?" 

"You  are  a  kind  person,"  Otto  said. 
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"I?  Not  at  all.  I  like  to  deck  her  out.  I  have  a  sense  of 
looking  at  myself  in  a  mirror  when  I  look  at  her." 

Jutta  put  her  arm  within  Otto's  and  drew  him  closer: 
"And  do  you  know  .  «  .  what  pleases  me  particularly  is  to 
see  Carl  wavering  between  us.  We  look  somewhat  alike,  of 
course,  although  she  is  the  prettier.  .  .  ." 

"Is  that  possible  ? "  Otto  asked  politely. 

"She  is  prettier,"  Jutta  nodded  decisively.  "And  then  to 
watch  Carl's  idiotic  contortions  ...  we  resemble  each  other, 
and  she  is  the  prettier  .  .  .  but  he  has  no  right  to  think  of 
any  one  but  me.  I  don't  know  if  you  can  understand  how 
that  amuses  me." 

"No,  thank  heaven,"  Otto  replied  seriously,  "I  don't  under- 
stand it  at  all." 

But  Jutta  pushed  him  away  with  a  smile,  feeling  quite 
satisfied. 

Otto  thought:  "It  isn't  good  for  Susanne  to  be  here.  But 
what  can  I  do?  I'm  afraid  I  have  stumbled  into  a  rather  tough 
situation." 

He  drank  recklessly  to  find  a  solution. 

It  was  wrath  that  made  Herfurth  drink,  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  silent  and  pale.  His  heart,  that  he  had  thought 
young  and  large,  felt  hard  and  shrunken.  At  the  hotel  Karen 
Woldemar's  voice  had  touched  his  ear  with  a  peculiarly  be- 
witching effect.  But  now,  no  matter  how  closely  he  listened, 
it  could  bring  him  no  sense  of  open  pavilions,  summer  winds 
and  clustering  flowers. 

Nor  did  Karen  say  much.  "I  want  to  drink  a  lot  of  wine," 
she  said.  "I  want  to  get  drunk."  And  she  smiled  .  .  .  but 
the  smile  did  not  go  beyond  a  slight  wrinkling  of  her  nose 
.  .  .  and  a  moment  later  she  was  profoundly  serious  again, 
almost  melancholy.  "Not  this  time  either,"  she  thought. 
"Always  some  one  prettier  than  I  am  turns  up  to  take  him 
away  from  me." 
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She  patted  Susanne  on  the  arm  and  said:  "Doesn't  it  make 
you  happy  to  be  so  pretty?" 

"No — why  should  it?"  Susanne  asked  in  some  confusion. 
"Because  men  want  you  to  look  like  that." 
"But  you  are  so  interesting." 

"Yes,  interesting  .  .  .  that's  what  every  one  tells  me. 
But  after  a  while,  sometimes  after  just  a  few  minutes,  they 
grow  tired  of  me.  Look  at  Otto;  he  was  fond  of  me  when 
he  came  yesterday,  and  now  he  is  fond  of  you." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is,  and  neither  of  us  can  help  it." 

After  dinner  the  company  went  to  the  garden  to  cool  off. 
Susanne  floated  about  busily  with  coffee,  cream,  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Otto  caught  hold  of  her  a  couple  of  times,  but  she 
was  too  occupied  .  .  .  she  had  to  clear  the  table  and,  if  pos- 
sible, help  with  the  dishes. 

Then  he  felt  an  elbow  on  his  left  shoulder:  Karen's.  His 
conscience  struck  him,  and  he  strolled  with  her  into  the  shrub- 
bery, where  they  were  comparatively  by  themselves. 

"Try  to  cheer  up,  Karen,"  he  said.  "This  is  boring,  but 
tomorrow  we'll  drive  away  together.  But  your  whole  body  is 
trembling  .  .  .  are  you  ill?" 

They  came  across  a  broken-down  garden  chair.  Otto  sat 
down,  taking  Karen  on  his  lap. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  you  stupid  little  boy?"  he 
whispered. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  stroke  his  forehead  with 
her  cheek.  He  repeated  his  question,  although  he  knew  very 
well  what  was  the  matter. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  me,"  Karen  asked  a  little  later,  "now 
when  I  am  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  Otto  answered  earnestly. 

Karen's  voice  sounded  brighter:  "I  shall  leave  you  in  two 
minutes,  but  you  must  think  of  me  now.    Will  you  do  that?" 
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She  raised  her  hand  and  made  circles  about  his  head  with 
her  forefinger.    "Only  of  me!"  she  whispered. 

Her  whim  amused  him,  and  he  pressed  her  closer  to  him- 
self. Just  then  he  heard  a  voice  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  up- 
stairs ...  it  must  be  Susanne's  ...  it  sounded  as  if  she 
were  talking  to  a  child,  and  Otto  slipped  away  from  Karen. 
Karen  Woldemar  did  not  notice  it.  She  continued  to  make 
signs  with  her  forefinger.  Then  she  took  out  her  watch, 
turned  it  toward  the  light  and  followed  the  movement  of  the 
second-hand. 

"Now,"  she  cried,  leaping  to  her  feet.  "Now  I  have  had 
you  for  two  minutes,  and  now  you  shall  be  free!"  She 
kissed  him  and  went  back  to  the  others. 

Otto  saw  her  sit  down  between  Jutta  and  Herfurth.  They 
began  to  talk  about  art.  Otto  took  the  risk  that  their  discus- 
sion would  last  a  long  time. 

Dusk  had  descended  on  the  garden.  He  hurried  into  the 
house  and  ran  upstairs.  Yes,  it  was  Susanne's  voice;  and  he 
flung  open  a  door. 

Susanne  uttered  a  light  cry  of  embarrassment.  On  the  floor 
in  front  of  her  sat  a  little  girl  on  a  tiny  night  vessel.  From 
one  of  the  little  beds  a  small  boy  was  watching  with  great 
interest.  Both  children  had  retained  certain  bad  habits  from 
infancy. 

"But,  Herr  Hellenberg  .  .  .  why  do  you  come  up  here?" 
Susanne  asked,  placing  herself  between  him  and  the  little 
girl. 

"I  heard  your  voice  through  the  window,"  Otto  said,  and 
he  allowed  that  to  suffice  as  an  explanation.  He,  too,  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  situation.  He  imagined,  though 
without  cause,  that  the  room  was  full  of  bad  odors,  and  his 
upper-class  training  made  him  think  it  below  Susanne's  dignity 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  kind  of  thing. 

"You  must  go  back.    Fru  Herfurth  will  notice  your  ab- 
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sence  immediately.  I  shall  be  down  very  soon,  if  you  wish  to 
speak  to  me." 

"No,"  said  Otto,  "I  won't  go.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
now." 

The  little  girl  said  that  she  was  through,  got  up  and  stood 
beside  Susanne,  watching  Otto  with  hostile  eyes. 

"What  do  you  want  to  tell  me?"  Susanne  demanded  im- 
patiently. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  ...  if  you  are  satisfied  here?"  There 
was  something  in  Susanne's  manner  and  tone  that  bewildered 
Otto.  She  had  become  a  lady.  At  the  table  he  had  not  no- 
ticed it  so  clearly,  because  Jutta  had  so  completely  dominated 
the  situation. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  Susanne  replied  with  quiet  dignity. 

"Well  .  .  .  because  if  you  aren't,  I'd  like  to  help  you  in 
any  way  I  can." 

"I  have  it  better  here  than  ever  before  in  my  life." 

"That  is  not  enough,"  Otto  said.  "You  should  be  far 
better  off.    Won't  you  let  me?  .  .  ." 

Susanne  smiled.  It  dawned  on  Otto  that  her  smile  was 
full  of  irony,  and  wrathfully  he  realized  not  only  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  but  that  in  reality  Susanne  was  his  superior. 
This  he  could  not  stand.  A  quick  move  should  bring  back  the 
baker's  daughter,  the  sweetly  naive  Susanne  who  wore  a  but- 
terfly on  her  breast. 

"I  must  have  a  talk  with  you,"  he  repeated  helplessly. 

"As  soon  as  I  am  through  with  the  children  .  .  ." 

Otto  stamped  on  the  floor.  "The  children!  Are  those 
children?  They  are  nothing  but  scarecrows.  If  Carl  Her- 
furth  and  Jutta  really  produced  them  .  .  .  then  they  must 
have  been  rather  absent-minded  when  they  did  it." 

"Keep  quiet!"  Susanne  retorted,  trembling  with  anger. 
She  turned  about,  put  the  little  girl  in  her  bed,  and  covered 
her  up. 

"But  they  aren't  your  children,  Susanne,"  Otto  said  com- 
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placently.  "Can't  you  understand  that  it  makes  me  wild  to 
see  you  .  .  .  the  prettiest,  sweetest,  finest  of  girls  .  .  .  taking 
care  of  what  a  Chief  of  Police  and  his  wife  have  dropped? 
Let  me  tell  you  something:  I  love  you,  and  I  hope  to  offer 
you  somewhat  better  conditions  than  you  have  here." 

Susanne  was  bending  over  the  bed.  She  turned  her  head 
and  looked  sideways  at  Otto.  "But  I  don't  love  you,"  she 
said.  Her  gaze  was  that  of  a  hunted  animal.  "If  you  think 
I  do,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  know  that  I  acted  like 
a  fool  when  I  jumped  into  the  water  from  the  Neftuney  but 
who  drove  me  to  it?" 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  thinking  about  that,"  Otto  pleaded. 
"Good  heavens  .  .  .  what  happened  anyhow?  You  got  wet, 
which  was  a  pity,  and  I  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  an  oar, 
which  did  me  good.  Young  fools  .  .  .  both  of  us!  But  it 
is  possible  to  grow." 

Susanne  straightened  out  the  pillow  with  a  couple  of  quick 
puffs.  "I  have  grown  .  .  .  and  that's  just  the  reason  why  I 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  For  you  haven't  grown. 
I  could  hear  that  by  your  talk  at  the  table.  It  was  exactly 
like  your  talk  on  the  Neftune.  And  you  drink.  You  try  to 
get  hold  of  me  whenever  you  think  no  one  is  looking.  And 
now  you  come  .  .  ."  Susanne  suddenly  lost  control  of  her- 
self. She  had  her  father  and  mother's  blood  in  her,  but  so 
far  it  had  been  checked  and  crushed  every  hour  of  her  life. 
Now  it  broke  loose  and  coursed  through  her  veins  like  an 
overflowing  river.  "Now  you  come  up  here  and  give  free 
vent  to  your  filthy  mouth  in  the  presence  of  the  children.  Yes, 
I  said  filthy  mouth!  You  say  that  you  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  .  .  .  that  you  want  to  do  something  for  me.  But 
don't  fool  yourself;  I  know  what  you  want  to  talk  of,  and 
what  you  want  to  do." 

The  children,  who  until  then  had  watched  the  scene  in 
pathetic  passivity,  now  set  up  a  loud  howl.  Susanne  grew 
more  excited  than  ever. 
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"Shut  up,  for  heaven's  sake ! "  Otto  whispered  nervously. 

"No,"  Susanne  said  to  the  children,  "keep  on  crying  so 
that  it  is  heard  all  over  the  city."  Then  to  Otto:  "Because 
you  are  a  rake,  I  don't  have  to  be  a  slut.  Go  now  .  .  .  get 
out  of  here!" 

Susanne's  heel  came  up  against  something.  It  was  the  night 
vessel.  Without  looking  at  it,  she  turned  and  gave  it  a  kick 
that  sent  it  spinning  across  the  floor  until  it  hit  the  opposite 
wall  with  a  loud  bang. 

Then  a  boyish  fear  seized  Otto.  "Hush!"  he  whispered, 
raising  both  hands  warningly.  But  the  room  was  full  of  howls 
that  could  not  be  silenced.  Then,  as  he  retreated  toward  the 
door,  he  tried  to  find  words:  "I  hate  hysterics  of  any 
kind.  .  .  ." 

On  his  way  down  the  stairs,  his  legs  almost  refused  to  carry 
him.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  vanish?  For  a  moment  he 
stood  still  in  the  darkness,  trying  to  think.  Then  those  childish 
howls  came  to  an  end.  And  he  had  to  show  some  considera- 
tion for  Karen  Woldemar.  He  made  his  way  cautiously 
through  the  main  entrance  into  the  shrubbery.  Carl  and 
Jutta's  cigarettes  formed  glowing  points  in  the  darkness,  but 
both  of  them  were  silent.  Damn  it!  He  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  an  effort  and  began  to  hum  a  French  ditty. 
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JUTTA  HERFURTH  stayed  late  in  bed  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  shades  must  not  be  raised,  and  the  children 
must  not  make  a  noise.  Without  turning  on  a  light,  Susanne 
had  to  find  the  box  of  powders  in  the  medicine  chest.  Jutta 
took  three  powders  at  once.  "This  is  not  a  headache,"  she 
said.  "It's  inflammation  of  the  brain."  Next  she  wanted  cold 
compresses  on  her  forehead.  They  had  to  be  ice-cold  and  wet 
•  .  .  but  not  so  wet  that  they  dripped.  It  was  hard  to  get 
them  just  right.  Susanne  tiptoed  about  in  thin  shoes,  threaten- 
ing Svend  and  Greta  with  raised  fist  so  that  they  did  not  dare 
utter  a  sound.  At  half  past  eleven  Jutta  took  two  more  pow- 
ders. Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  send  for  the  doctor?  No. 
But  .  .  .    Shut  up! 

When  Herfurth  came  home  for  lunch,  Jutta  was  asleep. 
Susanne  spoke  again  of  sending  for  the  doctor,  but  Herfurth 
did  not  think  it  necessary.  The  two  of  them  ate  by  them- 
selves. As  usual  Herfurth  said  little,  but  once  or  twice  Su- 
sanne met  his  glance  when  she  looked  up;  Herfurth  coughed 
and  looked  away. 

There  was  a  ring  from  the  bedroom,  and  Susanne  hurried 
up.  The  powders  had  been  effective  at  last.  Jutta  managed 
a  wry  smile  and  pointed  to  her  head.  How  far  had  they  got 
with  the  lunch?  Couldn't  Susanne  bring  everything  up  and 
eat  with  her?  For  she  was  hungry  now,  but  she  didn't  care 
to  eat  alone. 

Oh,  yes,  Susanne  could  do  that  easily.  She  ran  down  and 
told  Herfurth.    He  didn't  like  the  idea  but  he  knew  that  Jutta 
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would  "have  her  way.  So  he  walked  sulkily  upstairs,  while 
Susanne  followed  with  a  huge  tray. 

"It  was  smoking  I  couldn't  stand,"  Jutta  said.  "Liquor 
never  hurts  me.  I  had  one-fourth  of  a  bottle  of  whiskey  at 
the  table,  besides  the  wine  and  the  cordials,  and  I  didn't  notice 
anything  at  all." 

The  shades  had  to  stay  down.  Her  eyes  could  not  yet  bear 
the  strong  light.  Otherwise  she  was  in  a  brilliant  humor. 
She  threw  back  the  covering  and  sat  there  in  her  pyjamas,  her 
legs  crossed  and  the  pillow  supporting  her  back.  Then  she 
dug  into  the  plate  of  herring.  She  was  hungry  as  a  wolf. 
Susanne  buttered  her  bread  to  save  time.  Then  Jutta  sud- 
denly remembered  that  there  was  half  a  lobster  left  over  from 
last  night  and  Susanne  should  get  it  at  once,  or  she  would  get 
something!  To  indicate  what  she  might  get,  Jutta  leaned  over 
forward  and  slapped  herself  on  her  much  accentuated  behind. 
Herfurth  coughed  dryly. 

It  took  Jutta  fully  half  an  hour  to  fill  up,  although  she 
gulped  down  everything. 

"You  drink  it,"  she  said,  handing  half  a  cup  of  coffee  to 
her  husband.  "I  can't.  And  eat  that  piece  of  cake  also  .  .  . 
no,  I  might  be  able  to  get  that  down." 

She  stuffed  the  cake  into  her  mouth  with  two  fingers,  while 
Herfurth  drank  the  coffee  without  any  particular  evidence 
of  pleasure.  Finally  she  dropped  back  into  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, her  arms  raised  above  her  head. 

"Heavens,  but  I'm  full  .  .  .  and  sleepy.  If  only  I  didn't 
have  to  get  up,  but  I  must.  Now  tell  us  your  story,  Susanne 
.  .  .  I'm  dying  to  hear  it." 

"What  story?" 

"Oh,  don't  make  yourself  out  more  stupid  than  you  are.  I 
can  hear  you  blush  all  over.  Tell  us  what  he  said,  and  what 
he  did,  while  he  was  up  here." 

"Don't  ask  me  to  do  that,  Jutta,"  Susanne  said  pleadingly. 

"Oh,  no?    Have  you  gone  crazy?    Do  you  think  I  would 
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miss  that  for  anything?  I  meant  to  hear  all  about  it  last  night 
before  I  went  to  bed,  but  I  forgot.  No,  my  dear  little  Su- 
sanne,  you  can't  get  out  of  it.  I'm  not  asking  you.  I  com- 
mand you  to  repeat  every  word  that  was  said  .  .  .  every 
word,  do  you  hear?" 
"Oh,  Jutta!" 

"Jutta  .  .  .  Jutta,"  Fru  Herfurth  mimicked  her.  It  was 
true  that  she  and  Susanne  called  each  other  by  their  first  names, 
but  the  privilege  should  not  be  abused.  And  nothing  quite 
like  it  had  ever  happened  before.  Generally  when  Susanne 
said  Jutta,  it  sounded  as  if  the  name  were  wreathed  with  palm 
leaves,  but  this  time,  in  her  distress,  she  had  forgotten  all  cau- 
tion and  said  "Jutta"  without  any  special  ornamentation. 

"Oh,  it's  terribly  hard  to  tell,  for  I  was  just  helping  Greta 
with  something  when  he  came  running  up." 

"And  what  was  the  first  thing  he  said  when  he  saw  you?" 

The  Chief  of  Police  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 
"Damn  it !  It's  half  past  two  already,  and  I  had  a  conference 
at  two  to  look  at  some  new  street  lamps.  You'll  have  to  ex- 
cuse me!"    He  waved  good-bye  and  hurried  out. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  Jutta  said.  "That  was  a  lie  about 
the  lamps.  He  must  pretend  to  be  discreet.  Oh,  I  know  him 
through  and  through.  But  I  don't  care.  Now  it  will  be  be- 
tween ourselves,  so  just  go  on  telling." 

"There  is  really  nothing  to  tell,"  Susanne  said.  "He  wanted 
to  speak  to  me.  I  had  Greta  on  my  hands,  and  I  said  that  I'd 
be  down  in  a  minute.  But  he  stayed.  I  believe  he  had  had 
too  much  to  drink  .  .  .  it's  the  only  explanation  I  can  think 
of.  Otherwise  he  isn't  like  that.  What  do  you  want  to 
speak  to  me  about,  I  asked.  He  wanted  to  know  if  every- 
thing was  all  right  here.  I  said  that  everything  was  splen- 
did. There  was  nothing  else.  But  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave." 

"If  everything  was  all  right?"  Jutta  repeated  sharply. 
"What  did  he  mean  by  that? " 
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"I  don't  know." 

"Did  he  take  hold  of  you?    I  know  through  my  cousin 
Doris  that  he  can  be  awful." 
"He  didn't  touch  me." 

"Pull  up  the  shades  so  that  I  can  see  whether  you  are 
lying,"  Jutta  commanded  in  a  rage. 

Susanne  obeyed.  Her  hands  trembled  so  that  she  lost  her 
hold  on  the  shade,  and  it  shot  up  to  the  top  with  a  snap. 

"Come  over  here.  Why,  you're  red  all  over!  You've  been 
lying!" 

"No,  I  am  not  lying." 

"You  called  him  a  satyr,  didn't  you?" 

"No.  .  .  ." 

"But  Carl  and  I  both  heard  it.  Perhaps  you  can  lie  to  me, 
but  do  you  think  you  can  lie  to  him,  too?" 

"He  would  never  force  me  to  tell  anything,"  Susanne  blurted 
out. 

"What's  that?"  Jutta  slipped  out  of  bed  like  a  python  out 
of  a  crevice.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  could  do  something 
beneath  my  dignity?    Go  on — I'm  interested." 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all,"  Susanne  said,  falling  back 
toward  the  door.  "I  only  meant  that  the  Chief  of  Police  is 
not  interested  in  what  happens  to  me.  He  has  too  many 
other  things  to  think  of." 

"And  I  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  gossip?" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have  ...  oh,  you  know  perfectly  well, 
Jutta  ..." 

Jutta  continued  to  approach  in  a  strangely  crouching  atti- 
tude, her  chin  pushed  forward.  One  leg  of  her  pyjamas  had 
crept  up  above  her  knee.  The  air  in  the  bedroom  was  stupefy- 
ingly  oppressive,  full  of  human  exhalations  and  the  smells  of 
alcohol,  camphor,  cheese  and  coffee. 

"I  know  well  enough  what  you  mean,"  Jutta  said  in  a  low 
voice.  At  the  same  moment  her  hand  shot  out  and  struck 
Susanne  squarely  in  the  face. 
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Susanne  received  four  hard  blows,  two  on  either  side  of  her 
face,  and  a  push  besides.  Then  Jutta  went  back  to  bed  and 
wrapped  herself  up  in  the  cover.  A  little  later  she  began  to 
cry  .  .  .  heavily,  bitterly.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  let  the 
tears  flow  down  her  cheeks  without  any  attempt  at  checking 
them. 

Susanne  had  sunk  down  on  a  box-seat  covered  with  cretonne 
which  stood  by  the  wall.  She  had  received  many  blows  at 
home,  but  these  were  far  harder.  A  deep  hopelessness  took 
hold  of  her  .  .  .  she  had  believed  herself  so  far  advanced,  and 
now  she  was  slipping  back.  Jutta's  friendship  was  lost,  and  she 
couldn't  win  it  back.  But  worse  still,  Jutta  must  despise  her 
deeply,  or  she  could  not  have  struck  so  hard.  After  a  while 
she  went  over  to  the  bed  and  touched  the  pillow.  "Oh,  Jutta," 
she  said,  "don't  be  angry  at  me!  I'll  be  glad  to  apologize  if 
I  said  anything  wrong." 

"No,  I  can't  trust  you  any  longer,"  Jutta  sobbed.  "Oh,  I 
trusted  you  so  completely,  and  then  you  lie  to  me  at  a  moment 
like  this." 

"It  was  only  because  I  was  ashamed.  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing, if  only  you  will  stop  crying  on  my  account." 

"It's  too  late  now,"  Jutta  whispered,  shaking  her  head.  "I 
feel  sick  ...  my  whole  body  is  shivering  with  cold." 

Susanne  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  She  was  moved 
by  Jutta's  crying  ...  it  was  like  Greta's,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  whistling  sound.  Perhaps  she  had  not  meant  to  do 
what  she  did  .  .  .  children  often  did  wrong  unconsciously. 
"Jutta,"  she  said,  "don't  cry,  don*t  get  sick.  Take  twenty 
drops  of  camphor,  and  you'll  feel  better." 

"No,  camphor  won't  help  in  this  case.  I  am  broken  .  .  . 
and  it  is  you  who  have  broken  me."  She  raised  her  arms  ap- 
pealingly.  "You  don't  seem  to  understand  just  how  the  land 
lies.  And  I  don't  quite  understand  it  myself.  The  question  is: 
can  I  leave  my  children,  nasty  as  they  are,  in  charge  of  a  young 
girl  who  has  been  mixed  up  in  .  .  .  ?  I  must  talk  it 
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over  with  my  husband.  For  the  moment  I  can't  bear  think- 
ing it  out  myself  ...  for  I  am  sick.  Get  me  that  little  green 
box  with  the  sleeping  powders." 

"But,"  Susanne  cried  in  despair,  "can  I  help  it?  Can  I 
help  that  men  are  what  they  are?" 

Jutta  smiled  a  smile  of  pity:  "Do  you  know  what  Caesar 
said  to  his  wife  when  a  lot  of  false  gossip  had  been  circulated 
about  her?" 

No,  Susanne  didn't. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  He  said  .  .  .  Caesar's  wife  must  be 
above  suspicion.  You  are  not  Caesar's  wife,  of  course,  but 
you  are  the  house  assistant  of  the  Chief  of  Police  .  .  .  and 
there  is  an  obligation  in  that,  too.  May  I  have  those  sleeping 
powders  now?" 

When  Herfurth  returned  from  the  office  that  evening,  Jutta 
was  still  asleep.  He  sat  down  in  the  smoking-room  with  his 
newspaper.  The  children  came  in  and  clung  to  his  knees, 
but  he  pushed  them  away  gently.  Herfurth  had  no  feeling 
for  children.  He  seldom  looked  at  his  own,  and  didn't  even 
know  that  they  were  peculiarly  ugly  children.  They  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  him,  to  tell  him  little  things,  and  to  play 
with  his  chair.  They  knew  that  he  was  their  father,  and  they 
thought  they  had  a  certain  right  to  make  use  of  him.  At  last 
it  became  more  than  he  could  endure,  and  he  called  Susanne 
to  take  the  children  away. 

"Now  you  can  see  for  yourself,"  Svend  said  when  Susanne 
entered. 

And  Greta  chimed  in:  "Yes,  you  can  see  for  yourself  .  .  . 
Susanne  has  cried  because  mother  struck  her." 
"In  the  face,"  Svend  supplemented. 

"Oh,  the  way  you  talk!"  Susanne  said  with  a  smile,  drag- 
ging the  children  away. 

Herfurth  tried  to  go  on  with  his  reading.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  Jutta  had  struck  Susanne?  At  that  moment  he 
recalled  clearly  what  Svend  and  Greta  had  been  saying  while 
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they  were  clinging  to  his  legs:  "Father,  do  you  know? 
Mother  struck  Susanne  in  the  face ! " 

At  the  supper  table  he  cast  a  glance  at  her  face.  It  was 
probably  true.  There  were  marks  on  both  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyelids  were  swollen.  As  Chief  of  Police  he  had  acquired  a 
certain  ability  to  reconstruct  an  entire  action  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  clue.  He  had  borne  those  red  marks  himself  a  couple 
of  times.  Herfurth  envisioned  Jutta's  aggressive  figure  and 
Susanne  retreating  across  the  bedroom  floor  .  .  .  one  going 
forward  and  the  other  back.  Assault  on  an  innocent  ferson. 
The  law  knew  of  no  more  forcible  term.  Herfurth  wondered 
for  a  moment  if  the  offense  wasn't  even  more  heinous.  Assault 
on  a  peculiarly  innocent  person  ...  on  a  kindly,  lovable  and 
fine  person  .  .  .  no,  he  couldn't  find  a  term  that  the  law 
would  recognize.  If  one  existed,  the  jurists  would  have  dis- 
covered it  years  ago. 

Susanne  brought  in  the  coffee. 

"Aren't  you  having  any  yourself?"  Herfurth  asked,  point- 
ing to  a  chair. 

"No,  thank  you  ...  I  am  rather  busy  out  there."  As 
always  when  he  showed  her  any  kindness,  the  blood  rushed  into 
Susanne's  cheeks.    She  handed  him  sugar  and  cream. 

"Have  you  read  the  newspapers?  No,  I  suppose  not.  Take 
them  along.  Though  there  is  not  much  news,  for  that  mat- 
ter. There  was  one  little  notice,"  Herfurth  went  on.  "The 
heading  was:  Smouldering  Fires.  I  want  to  read  it  to  you." 
And  Herfurth  read  about  an  insignificant  incident  in  a  great 
empire. 

"It  may  develop  into  something,"  he  said. 
"Yes." 

"The  paper  has  headed  it:  Smouldering  Fires.  And  their 
foreign  correspondent  has  a  keen  scent." 

Herfurth  went  on  chatting  .  ,  ♦  India  ...  China  .  .  , 
Japan  .  .  .  Mexico, 
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"How  many  different  countries  you  know,"  Susanne  re- 
marked admiringly. 

"Oh,  I  keep  track  of  things  in  the  newspapers.  But  I  have 
never  been  outside  of  Europe." 

"But  just  to  have  been  in  Paris!" 

"I  was  bored  in  Paris.  All  those  big  stores.  And  not 
knowing  a  human  soul.    You  are  eager  to  travel,  I  guess?" 

"Yes,"  Susanne  admitted  with  a  sigh.  "But  I  probably 
never  will." 

"Why  not?    I  don't  suppose  we  can  keep  you  forever." 

Susanne  bowed  her  head  without  answering. 

"Or  can  we?"  Herfurth  had  guided  their  talk  in  the 
direction  he  desired. 

"No,"  said  Susanne,  the  tears  beginning  to  trickle  down  her 
cheeks. 

Herfurth  saw  it,  although  apparently  his  glance  was  firmly 
fixed  on  his  silver  cigar  case.  "Aren't  you  satisfied  here?" 
he  asked  in  pretended  astonishment. 

"Oh,  yes  .  .  .  but  Fru  Herfurth  has  told  me  that  she  can- 
not keep  me." 

"I  thought  you  and  she  were  getting  along  famously.  Has 
anything  happened?" 

Susanne  was  deceived  by  his  astonished  tone,  and  she 
thought:  "How  in  the  world  can  I  make  him  believe  me,  when 
he  always  agrees  with  Jutta?"  She  could  not  face  another 
defeat.  She  threw  herself  on  a  chair,  leaning  her  head  against 
its  back  and  began  to  sob.  "Don't  ask  me,  please  ...  I 
can't  tell  you  .  .  .  and  it  wouldn't  be  any  use,  for  in  a  little 
while  Jutta  will  tell  you  something  different,  and  then  you'll 
believe  her." 

"But  what's  the  trouble?"  Herfurth  demanded  sternly, 
rapping  on  the  table  with  one  of  his  finger  nails.  He  wanted 
to  seize  this  opportunity — to  get  close  to  Susanne.  His  heart 
was  beating  wildly,  but  he  could  find  no  more  words.  Soon 
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she  would  run  out  of  the  room,  and  then  a  long  time  might 
pass  before  another  opportunity  occurred. 

Suddenly  he  seized  her  and  lifted  her  up.  He  noticed  her 
arm  with  its  snow-white  skin — firm  and  cool  and  smooth. 

"Did  she  strike  you? "'he  whispered. 

"Oh,  nothing  to  speak  of!" 

His  heart  stopped  its  tumult.  He  felt  strong  and  happy. 
She  did  not  resist,  but  tried  merely  to  hide  her  face.  It  was 
true,  then,  as  he  had  said  to  Otto  Hellenberg,  that  she  re- 
sponded when  he  called  her. 

"Susanne,"  he  said,  "stop  crying.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, Susanne  .  .  .  she  has  struck  me,  too ! " 

"But  why  does  she  strike  like  that?" 

"Did  you  know  it?" 

"Yes,  she  told  me." 

Herfurth  had  to  laugh  ...  a  soft,  childlike  laughter,  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  to  his  usual  one.  He  still  was 
holding  Susanne  by  her  arms.  Now  he  pressed  her  close  to 
himself  and  laughed. 

But  for  only  a  few  seconds.  Susanne  gave  a  start;  she 
thought  that  she  heard  something  on  the  stairway.  Herfurth, 
infected  by  her  fear,  let  her  go.  For  a  moment  both  stood 
still,  listening  intently.  Then  he  ran  to  the  door  and  flung 
it  open.  No  one  was  there.  He  returned  to  Susanne  and 
asked:  "Weren't  there  three  powders  in  the  box?  Then  she'll 
sleep  like  a  log  until  morning  ...  or  at  least  till  the  middle 
of  the  night." 

"But  all  the  same  .  .  ."  Susanne's  eyes  grew  large  with 
fright. 

"Let's  talk  it  out,  Susanne." 

"I  don't  dare.  She  may  show  up  any  minute." 

"Let's  go  into  my  room." 

"It  is  right  below  Jutta's  bed." 

"Into  the  garden  .  .  .  the  pavilion?" 
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"She  can  see  us  if  she  looks  out.  The  kitchen's  the  best 
place.    But  we  had  better  part." 

Herfurth  did  not  answer.  They  went  into  the  kitchen 
together.  Susanne  craved  the  sympathy  of  a  human  being. 
And  in  the  kitchen  she  was  in  her  own  territory,  so  to  speak. 
She  hastily  took  out  a  glass,  filled  it  with  water  from  the  tap, 
and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Once,  after  supper,  Herfurth  had 
come  into  the  kitchen  to  get  a  glass  of  water.  Should  Jutta 
appear  unexpectedly,  he  would  be  there  for  the  same  reason. 

Herfurth  understood  what  was  in  her  mind,  nodded,  and 
took  a  sip  from  the  glass.  Then  they  began  to  talk  .  .  . 
about  Jutta,  that  beautiful,  dreadful  person  who  filled  the  whole 
earth  with  her  own  self,  so  that  one  could  do  nothing  with- 
out feeling  the  influence  of  her  will.  They  stood  close  to- 
gether and  talked  in  whispers.  Several  times  Herfurth  walked 
heavily  into  the  living-room  and  the  smoking-room  to  make 
sure  that  Jutta  had  not  sneaked  down  after  all.  Then  he  re- 
turned quickly  to  the  kitchen,  took  another  sip  of  water,  talked 
on  and  listened  a  little  more. 

"Her  father  was  a  nice  man,  but  do  you  know  what  they 
used  to  call  her  mother?    The  witch!" 

"That's  strange,"  Susanne  whispered.  "I  have  thought 
several  times  that  Jutta  must  know  something  about  witch- 
craft. She  can  see,  and  she  notices,  everything  you  do  and 
what  you  think  and  what  you  intend  to  say.  One  day  she 
said:  Now  Carl  is  talking  to  a  lady  who  is  standing  among  a 
whole  lot  of  flowers.  And  ten  minutes  later  you  came  home 
with  that  hydrangea." 

Instinctively  he  stared  up  at  the  ceiling,  in  the  direction 
of  Jutta's  bedroom.  Perhaps  she  was  seeing  him  now  in  her 
dreams.  .  .  . 

Susanne  caught  that  new  fear  of  his.  Without  a  word  she 
walked  down  the  rear  stairs  into  the  cellar.  Herfurth  fol- 
lowed her.  There  they  felt  reasonably  safe.  Walls  and  floor 
were  of  concrete.    Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  from  there. 
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"There  must  be  an  end  to  this  .  .  .  and  you  must  help 
me,  dear!" 

That  "dear"  sent  a  stream  of  blood  coursing  through  the 
veins  in  Susanne's  neck.  He  saw  it,  grabbed  her,  and  kissed 
her.  But  her  lips  were  cold,  and  she  lay  stiff  and  dead  in  his 
arms. 

"Let  us  go,"  he  said,  after  a  minute,  setting  her  free. 
"You'd  better  stay  behind  for  just  a  second." 
Hurriedly  he  mounted  the  steps. 


XVII 

JUTTA  was  innately  sensitive  to  other  people's  states  of 
mind.  She  noticed  at  once  that  Susanne  was  afraid  of 
something  or  other  that  she  had  done.  Jutta  had  waked  up  in 
pretty  good  humor;  she  had  exhausted  her  rage,  and  her 
strong  constitution  had  easily  disposed  of  the  poison  contained 
in  the  sleeping  powder.  But  little  by  little  it  dawned  on  her 
that  Susanne  must  have  been  guilty  of  something.  It  probably 
didn't  concern  the  children.  Perhaps  she  had  stolen  some- 
thing. Jutta  looked  over  her  jewelry.  She  possessed  a  num- 
ber of  ugly  bracelets,  chains  and  rings  which  she  never  wore 
but  had  several  times  put  on  Susanne  when  they  were  going 
out.  But  Susanne  had  always  returned  the  jewelry  with  hum- 
ble expressions  of  gratitude.  Now  her  humility  suddenly 
appeared  abominably  false  to  Jutta. 

The  jewelry  was  there  ...  or  was  it?  Where  was  the 
little  pendant  with  the  big  stone?  It  was  an  ornament  that 
was  practically  worthless  and  that  Jutta  hated  intensely.  But 
where  was  it?  Susanne  had  probably  stolen  it;  her  origin 
would  account  for  her  choosing  something  in  particularly 
poor  taste.  And  if  she  had  taken  one  thing,  she  had  prob- 
ably taken  others.  A  shiver  passed  through  Jutta  Herfurth's 
body.  All  of  a  sudden  the  whole  house  seemed  bare  and 
stripped.  And  it  had  all  happened  while  she  was  asleep  in 
her  bed. 

But  she  had  to  act  carefully,  so  that  the  stolen  goods  would 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  house.  Jutta's  eyes  began  to  glisten. 
She  had  a  task  to  perform  ...  a  problem  that  no  one  else 
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could  solve.  Her  husband,  the  Chief  of  Police  .  .  .  the  Lord 
preserve  us! 

"Susanne ! "  she  cried.  "Come  here  and  have  a  glass  of 
cognac  ...  I  need  something  myself  to  brace  me  up." 

Susanne  shook  her  head  with  smiling  gratefulness.  She 
didn't  need  bracing  up.  But  Jutta  poured  out  two  glasses. 
She  laughed,  but  there  was  menace  in  her  tone.  Susanne  was 
forced  to  drink. 

"Another!" 

She  had  to  drink  that  one  also. 
"And  one  more ! " 

But  Jutta's  calculations  had  gone  wrong.  It  humiliated 
Susanne  to  drink  against  her  own  will,  of  course,  but  the 
strong  drink  also  served  to  give  her  courage. 

"No  ...  no!"  she  cried.  "I'll  get  drunk  if  I  have  any 
more."  She  ran  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  although  Jutta  fol- 
lowed her,  she  could  not  get  Susanne  into  her  power  again. 

Nothing  more  happened  that  day.  But  Jutta  was  on  Su- 
sanne's  track  now  and  did  not  mean  to  give  up  until  she  had 
proof  of  her  guilt. 

The  silverware?  Again  Jutta  quivered  with  anxiety.  Per- 
haps all  her  heavy  silver  spoons  were  gone,  all  her  heirlooms 
that  bore  the  date  of  1772!  She  began  to  pour  the  contents 
of  the  cupboards  on  the  dining-room  table:  spoons  and  forks, 
the  silver  goblet,  her  own  and  the  children's  egg-cups,  the  two 
vases  and  the  eight  napkin  rings  .  .  . 

The  list  did  not  tally  with  the  objects  before  her.  The  trou- 
ble was  that  there  were  too  many  things,  twenty  or  thirty 
forks  and  spoons  too  many.  This  did  not  deter  Jutta,  how- 
ever, but  simply  made  her  furious.  She  might  have  forgiven 
a  loss,  a  theft,  but  this  .  .  . 

She  sent  Susanne  into  the  city  and  searched  her  drawers 
while  she  was  away.  Most  of  Susanne's  things  were  gifts  from 
Jutta:  underwear,  dresses,  a  fur  collar,  a  little  box  with  ear- 
rings .  .  . 
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When  Susanne  returned,  her  things  were  spread  all  over 
the  room.    Jutta  said  casually  and  in  a  tired  tone: 

"I  missed  my  blue  skirt,  and  when  I  couldn't  find  it  any- 
where else,  I  looked  in  your  room,  and  there  it  was." 

"But  you  gave  it  to  me ! " 

"Yes,  I  gave  it  ...  I  said  that  you  could  put  it  on,  but 
I  didn't  mean  you  to  keep  it  for  ever  and  ever." 

Then  Susanne  went  breathlessly  over  the  entire  matter  .  .  . 
how  one  morning  last  October  she  had  been  standing  with  a 
bag  of  camphor  balls  in  her  hand  .  .  .  the  first  day  Jutta 
went  to  the  dentist  .  .  .  and  Jutta  had  said:  "I  don't  want 
that  skirt  back  in  my  closet  .  .  .  the  moths  have  got  into 
it." 

Susanne  had  the  unbelievable  memory  of  youth  for  minor 
details.  Jutta's  memory  was  also  good,  so  that  she  couldn't  help 
recognizing  her  own  words.  She  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say;  she  only  wanted  to  get  away. 

Nothing  but  trifles,  but  they  came  in  quick  succession. 
There  was  something  about  a  can  of  Norwegian  shrimps  that 
had  stood  in  the  pantry  and  was  no  longer  there.  Susanne  re- 
plied that  it  had  never  been  there  in  her  time. 

"You  can't  talk  like  that  to  me — how  dare  you  make  me 
out  a  liar?"  Jutta's  face  came  close  to  Susanne's.  "You  can 
say  that  you  have  never  seen  it.  Or  you  can  say  that  a  cat 
ran  away  with  it.  But  you  can't  say  what  you  said  unless  you 
mean  to  insult  me." 

"I  don't,"  Susanne  said,  trembling  with  discomfort  and 
fear. 

"I  don't  believe  a  cat  would  run  away  with  a  thing  like 
that,"  Jutta  went  on.  "It's  much  more  likely  that  you  gave 
it  away,  and  have  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"That  would  never  occur  to  me.  To  whom  should  I  give 
such  a  thing?" 

"Oh,"  Jutta  said  with  slow  emphasis,  "to  your  dear  friends, 
the  cobbler  and  his  wife,  for  example." 
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Susanne  grew  red  in  the  face.  Instinctively  Jutta  had  put 
her  finger  on  a  sore  spot.  Once  during  the  winter  she  had 
given  the  Luderses  a  bottle  of  raspberry  juice  without  first 
asking  permission. 

Jutta  noticed  Susanne's  blush  at  once  and  used  it  with  the 
instinct  of  a  born  strategist. 

"I  see  that  I  guessed  right." 

"No,  you  didn't.5' 

"Your  face  contradicts  your  words,  Susanne.  But  now 
we'll  talk  no  more  about  shrimps  or  about  those  gnomes.  All 
I  wish  to  add  is  this:  from  now  on  you  will  never  put  your 
foot  in  that  cobbler's  shop.  That's  an  order  ...  do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

Jutta  stopped  taking  Susanne  to  parties  and  when  they  had 
company  at  home  Susanne  was  kept  in  the  kitchen  most  of 
the  time.  But  one  evening  Bache,  the  old  Court  Chamber- 
lain, said  to  Jutta: 

"Everything  has  been  very  nice,  but  I'm  a  little  bit  disap- 
pointed. I  wasn't  allowed  to  see  enough  of  Froken  Drewes. 
She  had  to  run  around  so  much  with  platters  and  plates  and 
cordials  and  cigars.  Will  you  promise  me  to  bring  her  to  my 
birthday  party  on  the  twenty-third?  Then  she'll  have  a 
chance  to  sit  still  and  be  waited  on." 

"I  don't  think  Susanne  Drewes  fares  badly  in  this  house." 

"No,  I  know  she  doesn't.  You've  treated  her  like  a  sister; 
she  has  told  me  how  kind  you  have  been.  But  let  us  say  then 
...  on  the  twenty-third  .  .  ." 

Jutta  said  nothing  to  Susanne  about  the  Court  Chamber- 
lain's invitation.  She  had  no  wish  to  displease  the  old  gen- 
tleman, whose  brother  was  a  division  chief  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  Susanne  might  be  indisposed  at  the  time. 
On  the  twenty-third,  however,  she  decided  to  put  mercy  above 
justice.  That  afternoon  she  said:  "You're  to  go  with  us  to 
Rosenwald  tonight." 
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"Oh,  Jutta  ...  I  would  much  rather  stay  home." 
"So-o,"  said  Jutta,  "it  looks  as  if  you  meant  to  oppose  my 
will." 

"No,  but  .  .  ." 

"You  heard  what  I  said.  You  can  wear  my  red  silk  dress, 
and  the  black  shawl  .  .  .  and  those  shoes  I  gave  you  last 
winter." 

Jutta  scolded  and  commanded  so  that  her  voice  echoed 
through  the  whole  house.  The  car  had  to  wait  a  long  time. 
Not  a  word  was  exchanged  by  the  three  of  them  during  the 
drive.  But  when  they  drove  through  the  long  avenue  lead- 
ing to  Rosenwald,  Jutta's  face  lighted  up.  "We're  here," 
she  said  in  a  happy  tone.  "I  know  what  we'll  get  .  .  .  duck! 
They  live  well  at  Rosenwald.  Wouldn't  that  be  something 
for  you,  Susanne?" 

Susanne  looked  up  in  confusion. 

"Yes,  ducks  are  nice  .  .  .  when  they  are  young." 

Jutta  laughed  extravagantly  and  patted  herself  on  the  fore- 
head. "Yes,  when  they  are  young.  But  you  know  what  I 
meant.  He  is  old,  of  course,  but  he  is  well  preserved,  and 
he  is  worth  a  million.  I  think  you  could  get  him.  Will  you 
promise  me  to  try?" 

"O-oh,"  Susanne  gasped,  halfway  between  tears  and  laugh- 
ter. 

"Nonsense!"  Jutta  cried,  reaching  out  her  hand  to  pinch 
Susanne's  leg.  "Be  sweet  to  him.  And  if  things  turn  out 
right,  you  must  send  me  four  or  five  ducks  on  his  birthday 
every  year." 

"Oh,  I  shall  certainly  do  that,"  Susanne  agreed. 

It  was  an  evening  of  glory  and  magnificence.  The  Court 
Chamberlain  came  up  and  said  something  in  French  to  Su- 
sanne. She  understood  him  and  dared  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  to  answer:  "Merciy  Monsieur!"  He  remained  to  talk  to 
her.  Where  did  she  come  from?  Stenvig  .  .  .  oh,  Stenvig! 
Did  Froken  Drewes  know  Sander  Riis?    Then  they  had  com- 
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mon  acquaintances.  He  must  give  Riis  a  piece  of  his  mind 
for  never  having  introduced  him  to  such  a  pretty  neighbor. 
Riis's  son,  Hakon  ...  a  very  sad  case,  wasn't  it? 

The  old  gentleman  was  clever  at  starting  a  conversation. 
He  spoke  only  a  few  words  himself,  but  they  were  like  the 
starter  on  a  car. 

Susanne  made  it  clear  that,  although  she  knew  Hakon  Riis 
very  well  and  had  known  him  all  her  life,  they  could  hardly 
be  called  friends. 

"I  understand  ...  a  blind  person  and  one  who  sees  will 
always  have  difficulty  in  finding  each  other." 

"Oh,  no  ...  it  is  not  on  that  account.  One  hardly  ever 
notices  that  he  is  blind,  but  .  .  ."  Susanne  would  not  for 
anything  have  the  Chamberlain  get  a  false  impression  of  her- 
self and  of  conditions  at  Stenvig.  How  could  he  believe  that 
she  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  Hakon  Riis  and  his  father? 
She  began  to  explain  about  the  bakery  and  the  big  orders  from 
the  hotel.  The  Chamberlain  asked  questions  and  she  gave  him 
details.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  good  impression  she  was  mak- 
ing on  him,  with  her  veracity,  her  sober  matter-of-factness, 
her  honesty  about  her  background  and  her  complete  lack  of 
coquetry. 

Without  knowing  it,  the  Court  Chamberlain  was  wrinkling 
his  face  into  an  expression  of  utter  sourness.  Strange  to  say, 
this  was  in  him  a  sign  of  genuine  admiration.  His  lips  were 
drawn  downward  like  the  tips  of  a  crescent  moon.  There 
were  a  thousand  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  ...  a  yellow 
parchment  full  of  hieroglyphics.  How  were  they  to  be  inter- 
preted? In  this  manner:  "If  this  young  woman  were  given 
the  task  of  loving  an  old  man  (whose  heart  still  remained 
young),  she  would  fulfil  that  task  with  faithfulness  and  care. 
I  am  sure  of  it.  I  am  a  man  of  experience  .  .  .  and  I  can 
read  eyes." 

He  went  on  asking  questions.  She  told  him  about  her 
savings-bank  pig,  and  he  was  delighted.     Had  she  really 
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brought  it  all  the  way  to  Nederby?  Had  she  really  stopped 
in  a  wood  to  count  the  contents?  It  was  so  touching  that  he 
felt  like  crying. 

Susanne  was  surprised  by  his  interest  in  such  a  little  thing; 
then  she  suddenly  recalled  what  Jutta  had  said  just  before 
they  arrived,  and  it  made  her  blush  deeply.  This  made  her 
still  more  attractive  to  the  Court  Chamberlain.  Her  fingers 
were  reddened  by  water,  soap  and  lye.  That  must  stop.  His 
wrinkles  disappeared  as  if  removed  by  some  magic  formula. 

"I  must  see  that  pig!"  he  cried,  taking  hold  of  her  hand 
and  kissing  it.  Susanne  tried  to  resist;  no  one  else  had  ever 
shown  any  desire  to  kiss  her  hand  before. 

Just  then  Jutta  came  up.  Susanne  had  seen  her  hovering 
near  them  all  the  time,  and  it  had  made  her  nervous. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Chamberlain,  isn't  she  pretty?" 

"I  was  just  trying  to  restrain  myself  from  saying  so." 

"Oh,  my  little  sister  can  stand  it  .  .  .  but  you  didn't  add 
also!"  Jutta  took  hold  of  Susanne's  chin  and  lifted  it.  "On 
festive  occasions  one  likes  to  hear  such  things.  A  woman 
needs  it  as  a  change  from  her  daily  grind.  I  need  it,  too, 
Herr  Bache.  You  must  save  a  few  of  your  famous  compli- 
ments for  me.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  owe  me 
something,  for  it  was  I  who  brought  this  charming  birthday 
present  to  you." 

"And  I  admire  your  taste  very  much,  Fru  Herfurth,"  the 
Court  Chamberlain  said  with  a  sigh.  Jutta  had  taken  his 
arm  and  was  leading  him  into  the  winter  garden.  She  went 
on  talking  about  Susanne,  and  everything  she  said  was  pleas- 
ant and  full  of  praise.  And  yet  it  brought  no  joy  to  Bache 
...  for  the  picture  she  drew  was  not  that  of  his  Susanne. 

Nothing  more  happened  that  evening.  Susanne  had  been 
placed  between  two  ladies  who  were  anxious  to  pump  her  con- 
cerning the  daily  life  at  Casa  Blanca.  A  year  earlier  they 
might  have  succeeded,  but  not  now.  An  occasion  like  that 
revealed  to  her  how  much  she  had  learned  about  the  ways  of 
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the  world.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  charge  of  the  con- 
versation, so  that  after  a  little  while  the  ladies  found  them- 
selves involved  in  a  mild  quarrel  over  a  film  that  had  caused  a 
sensation  in  Nederby  the  previous  winter.  Once  or  twice  she 
noticed  the  youthful  figure  of  the  Court  Chamberlain  near  by. 
Each  time  she  hastily  lowered  her  glance. 

And  he  understood  and  admired  her  still  more. 

A  pressure  of  her  hand  on  the  stairway.  Brilliant  light  on 
the  gnarled  trees  of  the  avenue.  Looking  after  Svend  and 
Greta.  Helping  Jutta  to  undress.  Restless  sleep  with  many 
dreams  in  which  every  one  talked  French  and  Susanne  could 
answer  nothing  but  "Merci!" 

The  next  morning  rumor  quickly  mounted  every  kitchen 
stair  in  Nederby:  "Have  you  heard  that  the  Court  Cham- 
berlain at  Rosenwald  died  during  the  night?" 

The  Chief  of  Police  confirmed  the  rumor  at  lunch.  The 
Court  Chamberlain  had  died  during  the  night  from  an  apo- 
plectic stroke.  His  valet  had  found  him  sitting  at  the  writing 
desk,  rigid  and  cold,  where,  as  always  just  before  going  to  bed, 
he  had  been  writing  in  his  diary. 

"September  23.    Linus.    Equinox,"  he  had  written. 

"The  weather  was  quite  summer-like,  with  sunshine  and  a 
clear  sky.  My  seventy-second  birthday.  My  father  died  at 
seventy-eight.  My  grandfather,  Claudius  Bache,  whom  I  am 
said  to  resemble  most,  lived  to  be  ninety-two.  Received  a 
number  of  letters  and  calls  in  the  course  of  the  day,  practically 
identical  with  those  of  previous  years.  At  dinner  I  had  the 
usual  guests,  and  in  addition  Froken  Susanne  Drewes,  who  is 
staying  with  the  Herfurths.  The  party  was  uncommonly 
successful.  .  .  ." 

There  the  writing  had  ended  as  the  old  gentleman  fell  for- 
ward. He  still  held  the  pen  between  his  white  fingers,  but  no 
one  could  tell  what  else  he  had  intended  to  write  ...  or  what 
plans  were  germinating  behind  his  high  forehead  as  it  dropped 
against  the  top  of  the  table. 
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The  Chief  of  Police  had  been  at  Rosenwald  and  was  able 
to  quote  the  entry  in  the  diary.  Jutta's  eyes  began  to  glisten 
strangely. 

"Did  you  hear  that  you  were  mentioned  ?"  she  said  to 
Susanne.    "What  did  I  say  to  you  in  the  car?" 

That  line  of  thought  occupied  her  all  through  the  day.  She 
even  put  in  a  long-distance  call  to  her  uncle  in  Copenhagen, 
chiefly  to  tell  him  that  Susanne  Drewes  was  mentioned  in  the 
Court  Chamberlain's  diary.  When  she  spoke  to  Susanne, 
her  tone  was  almost  deferential. 

But  toward  evening  she  began  to  tire  of  it,  and  next  morn- 
ing she  was  full  of  cold  anger. 

"I  don't  care  to  see  a  long  face  in  here,"  she  said  to  Su- 
sanne. "I  am  your  mistress,  and  you  are  my  servant  .  .  .  not 
the  widow  of  a  Court  Chamberlain." 

That  afternoon,  while  Susanne  was  doing  the  dishes,  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  outside  door.  A  strange  foreboding  shot 
through  her  mind.  She  wiped  her  hands,  ran  down  the  rear 
stairway  and  flung  the  door  open.  It  was  Hjalmar.  He  had 
grown  tremendously,  and  it  was  plain  that  in  time  he  would 
look  like  his  father.  But  he  had  the  same  trustful  boyish 
eyes  that  turned  steadily  and  searchingly  toward  her  own.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  He  was  embarrassed  and 
rigid  as  a  wooden  image.  When  he  spoke,  she  noticed  that 
his  voice  had  turned  bass.  It  was  wonderful  that  Hjalmar 
had  grown  to  be  a  man  in  two  years!  And  he  was  dressed 
like  a  man,  with  white  shirt  front,  a  striped  tie  and  gilded 
horseshoe  pin. 

"Come  inside!"  she  said  to  him.  She  led  the  way  laugh- 
ingly. "Please,  Hjalmar  .  .  .  this  is  where  I  live.  Did  you 
have  any  trouble  finding  the  house?  Yes,  of  course  .  .  . 
every  one  knows  Casa  Blanca.  But  you  should  have  written 
me  that  you  were  coming,  so  that  I  could  have  met  you  at 
the  station.    What  would  you  like?    A  cup  of  coffee?" 
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"Oh,  I  don't  want  anything,"  Hjalmar  replied,  sitting  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  chair. 

Susanne  patted  his  hair  and  put  the  coffee  pot  on  the  fire. 
Something  clawed  at  her  heart  .  .  .  she  had  been  forbidden 
to  receive  visits  in  the  kitchen  under  any  circumstances.  Nor 
were  the  coffee  and  the  cakes  her  own.  Those  Norwegian 
shrimps  .  .  .  the  raspberry  juice  ...  if  she  could  only  speak 
to  Jutta  before  she  did  anything.  But  Jutta  had  gone  to  the 
hair-dresser.    Suppose  she  returned  in  the  midst  of  it! 

"But  it's  not  only  for  my  sake  I'm  doing  this,"  Susanne 
thought.  "It's  for  the  sake  of  the  house"  And  she  took  the 
lid  off  the  cake  box. 

Hjalmar  sat  on  the  kitchen  chair  rubbing  his  large,  soft 
hands.  .  .  .  He  emanated  a  calm  that  gradually  spread  to  his 
sister.  He  told  about  everything  at  home,  speaking  slowly 
and  shrewdly,  and  apparently  without  feeling.  On  the  whole 
nothing  there  had  changed. 

Vis  Mother  just  as  difficult  as  she  used  to  be?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  but  her  spells  don't  seem  to  come  quite  so 
often.  And  then  Helene  and  I  .  .  .  have  learned  more  and 
more  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  them." 

"And  Father?"  . 

"He  drank  a  little  just  after  you  ran  away." 
"On  my  account?" 

"Yes,  it  hit  him  very  hard.  Helene  and  I  had  each  other 
at  least,  but  Father  had  no  one  at  all." 

"It  was  wrong  of  me  not  to  write  home,"  Susanne  said, 
choked  by  tears. 

Hjalmar  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't  think  you  could 
have  done  anything  but  what  you  did.  And  being  the  eldest, 
you  had  no  one  to  ask  for  advice." 

"Do  Father  and  Mother  know  that  you  came  here  to  see 
mer 

"Oh,  yes.    I  asked  for  four  days  off  ...  I  am  working 
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in  the  bakery  now.  Then  Father  asked  why  the  devil  I 
wanted  four  whole  days.  'To  visit  my  sister  Susanne,'  I  said. 
That  went  home.  He  rushed  out  of  the  bakery  as  if  some 
one  had  called  for  him.  I  waited  a  while,  and  then  I  went  out 
to  look  for  him.  He  was  standing  before  the  big  elder,  staring 
now  at  the  tree  and  now  at  the  ground.  He  had  gone  there 
to  see  if  the  berries  were  ripe  yet,  he  said.  It  was  raining,  but 
he  didn't  mind  it.  Afterward  he  wanted  to  see  your  letter,  but 
I  said  that  I  couldn't  find  it.  Then  he  asked  what  was  in  it, 
but  I  couldn't  remember,  of  course." 
"Did  they  send  me  their  regards?" 

"Yes,  indeed  ...  all  three  of  them.  Mother  had  some 
trouble  in  saying  it,  but  she  got  it  out  at  last.  And  Father 
gave  me  a  letter  that  I  was  to  hand  you."  Hjalmar  reached 
into  his  breast  pocket  and  took  out  an  envelope. 

Susanne  slit  it  open  with  a  table  knife.  It  contained  a  bill- 
head: 

ALBERT  DREWES 
Baker  and  Confectioner 

How  well  she  knew  it!  On  it  had  been  written  in  pencil: 
"From  your  father."  The  bill  was  wrapped  around  a  bundle 
of  bills,  a  hundred  crowns  in  all. 

Susanne  had  been  trained  to  appreciate  money  as  a  means 
of  commercial  exchange.  Now  she  saw  it  in  another  sense — as 
a  means  of  measuring  love.  And  she  began  to  sob.  She  had 
never  before  guessed  that  her  father  loved  her  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  crowns! 

Hjalmar  drank  his  coffee  and  studied  the  cakes  carefully 
before  he  bit  into  them.  How  tall  and  strong  he  was!  It 
was  nice,  after  all,  to  be  with  some  one  of  your  own.  But 
now  matters  had  to  be  arranged  with  Jutta.  Susanne  hemmed 
and  hawed  a  little  before  she  told  Hjalmar  that  just  now  she 
had  a  lot  to  do,  and  that  he  should  go  to  the  Farmers'  Home 
and  take  a  room  at  her  expense.    She  would  come  for  him 
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around  nine.  She  was  a  little  nervous  about  it  all,  but  her 
brother  merely  nodded  solemnly  and  said  "all  right." 

Jutta  came  home  in  good  humor.  Susanne  helped  her  to 
take  off  her  coat.  Then' she  said:  "I  took  the  liberty  to  give 
my  brother  a  cup  of  coffee  ...  he  came  over  here  to  see 
me." 

Jutta's  good  humor  was  gone.  She  said:  "To  see  you?  He 
can't  see  you  without  my  permission.  You  don't  own  this 
house." 

A  wild  rush  of  questions  followed.  How  old  was  he? 
Where  was  he  now?  Had  he  run  away  from  home?  How 
could  a  baker's  apprentice  stay  away  from  work  for  several 
days?  Jutta  went  into  the  kitchen  and  saw  the  cake  box 
which  Susanne  had  purposely  left  open.  Jutta  slammed  down 
the  lid  and  put  the  box  back  into  the  cupboard.  Where  was 
he  now?  At  the  Farmers'  Home.  That  cleared  the  air  a 
little,  but  not  much.  Did  he  expect  to  stay  long?  For 
Susanne  couldn't  expect  to  be  free  just  now  when  Jutta  had 
to  attend  the  funeral  at  Rosenwald. 

Evening  came.  Herfurth  returned  home.  Jutta  had  a 
talk  with  him,  and  her  thoughts  took  a  new  turn.  She  asked 
Susanne  why  Hjalmar  was  staying  at  the  Farmers'  Home, 
She  stammered  out  a  few  words:  "I  believed  .  .  ." 

"What  did  you  believe?" 

"That  it  would  be  best." 

Jutta  grew  very  angry.  After  all  she  had  done  for  Susanne, 
the  girl  retaliated  by  implying  she  was  stingy. 

Susanne  tried  to  defend  herself,  but  this  only  made  it  worse. 
Herfurth  was  asked  to  tell  whether  he  thought  Jutta  capable 
of  begrudging  a  poor  boy  a  piece  of  bread.  "No,"  he  said, 
"I  have  never  noticed  anything  of  the  kind." 

Susanne  was  sent  to  the  Farmers'  Home  to  bring  Hjalmar 
back.  He  was  to  take  all  meals  with  the  Herfurths  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Nederby. 

Hjalmar  came,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  peculiarly 
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forced  hospitality.  Some  more  sardines?  A  little  cold  chicken? 
Any  guest  of  Susanne's  must  be  served  the  very  best,  of  course. 
It  was  vicious  hospitality.  And  in  the  meantime  Jutta  ad- 
dressed Susanne  as  if  she  were  a  dog. 

Hjalmar  sat  squarely  and  calmly  on  his  chair.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  very  hungry."  He  ate  slowly.  The 
others  were  done  long  ahead  of  him,  but  that  did  not  move 
him. 

"Another  cup  of  tea?"  Jutta  suggested.  It  was  meant  as 
deadly  irony. 

"Thank  you,"  Hjalmar  replied  politely.  "But  only  half  a 
cup." 

Susanne  was  given  permission  to  go  out  with  her  brother 
as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  the  table. 

Susanne  and  Hjalmar  went  into  a  small  cafe  to  have  a 
cup  of  coffee.    "I'll  pay,  of  course,"  Susanne  whispered. 

"All  right  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  quite  broke  yet." 

The  hotel,  Riis's  Hotel,  the  oasis  in  the  Stenvig  desert, 
the  summer  guests,  the  motley  caravans  which  descended  on 
that  oasis,  drank  from  its  springs  and  danced  around  their 
camp  fires — Hjalmar  described  them  all.  An  American  nabob 
had  been  there  with  his  steam  yacht.    It  had  sails  of  silk. 

"And  can  you  guess  who  was  on  board?  Otto  Hellen- 
berg!" 

The  name  was  enough.  Comment  was  needless.  Susanne 
spilled  coffee  on  her  saucer.  A  couple  of  drops  fell  on  her 
dress,  and  she  got  some  hot  water  from  the  waitress  to  wash 
them  off.  Hjalmar  noticed  nothing.  He  went  on  telling 
about  the  American. 

Hellenberg's  sister  was  also  on  board  the  yacht  but  she  had 
gone  ashore  at  once,  and  she  and  Hakon  Riis  were  seen  to- 
gether every  day  ...  or  rather  heard  .  .  .  playing  on  the 
big  grand  piano.  They  were  lovers.  Hjalmar  knew  it  defi- 
nitely. 

"Really?     Would  Elin  have  a  blind  man?"  Susanne's 
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spirit  left  her  body.    It  was  no  longer  in  Nederby,  but  in 
Stenvig.    "And  how  long  did  the  yacht  stay?" 
"A  long  time  ...  it  just  left." 

"And  the  two  Hellenbergs  .  .  .  did  they  stay  the  whole 
time?" 

"Yes,  the  whole  time.  The  American  has  a  steamship  com- 
pany which  Otto  Hellenberg  is  to  join,  I  understand." 

Susanne  paid  for  the  coffee,  and  Hjalmar  accompanied  her 
home.  They  stood  by  the  gate  for  a  while,  talking  as  before. 
Hjalmar  recalled  several  matters  of  importance.  "That  fel- 
low, Hellenberg  .  .  ." 

"What  about  him?" 

Hjalmar  laughed  an  embarrassed  laughter:  "I  think  he  is 
in  love  with  you." 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Susanne  rejoined  tonelessly. 

"I  went  fishing  with  him  one  day,  and  he  would  talk  of 
nothing  but  you  all  the  time." 

"Of  me?     And  what  did  he  say?" 

"Oh,  not  much,  but  I  could  tell.  I  think  he  asked  four 
times  about  you.  And  why  should  he  pick  me,  when  there 
were  plenty  of  boys  to  be  had?" 

"But  what  did  he  ask?" 

"How  you  were  doing.  He  knew  you  well,  he  said.  Yes, 
thank  you,  I  thought  .  .  .  both  over  and  under  the  water! 
Had  you  been  writing  home?  Had  you  always  been  as  stub- 
born as  you  are  now?    I  said  'yes* — that  you  never  change." 

Susanne  instinctively  put  her  arm  around  her  brother  and 
pressed  him  close  to  herself.    Then  they  parted. 

Next  day,  while  Jutta  was  having  her  afternoon  nap,  they 
talked  again. 

"But  how  about  you,  Susanne?  Don't  you  care  for  him?" 
"No,"  Susanne  replied  with  a  sigh. 

"I  notice  that  you  don't  mind  hearing  about  him.  And 
maybe  you  were  thinking  of  him  when  you  hugged  me  so  hard 
last  night.    I'm  not  quite  as  stupid  as  I  look." 
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Susanne  made  an  effort  to  say  something,  but  she  could  not 
find  the  proper  words.  And  the  children  were  very  restless. 
Hjalmar  seemed  to  have  a  mysterious  attraction  for  them. 
They  circled  about  him  like  two  curious  wild  birds.  When, 
good-humoredly,  he  held  out  a  hand  to  them,  they  hid  behind 
the  back  of  a  chair.  A  moment  later  they  were  out  aga;n, 
stole  closer  to  him  and  touched  his  back  with  one  finger. 

Susanne  made  up  her  mind  at  last  and  began  to  tell  about 
herself,  how  things  had  changed  at  Casa  Blanca  lately.  What 
she  had  written  in  her  letter  was  no  longer  true,  unfortu- 
nately.   She  was  living  in  a  perfect  hell. 

"I  knew  it  at  once,"  Hjalmar  said,  stretching  his  legs. 
"But  why  don't  you  leave?  They  haven't  any  power  over 
you  like  Father  and  Mother  had." 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  they  have."  She  breathed  deeply. 
Then  she  told  in  whispers  about  Otto  Hellenberg's  visit  .  .  . 
about  the  day  that  followed  .  .  .  about  Herfurth  .  .  .  and 
about  the  kiss  in  the  cellar  .  .  . 

Hjalmar  sat  there  rubbing  his  big  hands  as  if  he  had  a  lot 
of  dough  between  them.  Once  in  a  while  he  made  a  move- 
ment toward  the  children  to  keep  the  game  going. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  understand?"  Susanne  said. 

"Yes,  everything  except  why  you  don't  leave." 

"I  can't  leave  now." 

"Why  not?" 

Susanne  couldn't  quite  explain,  because  she  didn't  quite  know 
herself.  She  had  become  a  kind  of  spiritual  slave  to  Jutta 
Herfurth;  in  some  way  she  was  obligated  to  her.  Every- 
thing was  very  vague,  but  it  was  there. 

Hjalmar  left  the  next  day.  Susanne  tried  to  make  him  ex- 
press an  opinion  about  those  stolen  kisses,  but  he  was  too 
shrewd.  "I  am  not  up  on  such  matters,"  he  rejoined  with  a 
faint  smile.  Otherwise  he  behaved  very  well,  said  good-bye 
to  Fru  Herfurth  and  thanked  her  fittingly.  But  later  he  went 
too  far  in  his  attentions.    After  he  had  gone,  a  magnificent 
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bunch  of  roses  arrived  addressed  to  Fru  Herfurth.  She  was 
touched,  performed  a  little  dance  on  one  spot,  called  Susanne 
and  expressed  her  admiration.  "A  little  gentleman!"  she 
said,  her  eyes  growing  dim. 

But  it  didn't  last.  That  afternoon  she  telephoned  the  florist 
to  learn  what  the  roses  had  cost.  Three  crowns!  Her  face 
grew  rigid  and  her  eyes  hard.  What  did  that  youngster  im- 
agine, anyhow?  It  was  sheer  impudence  on  his  part.  "You 
do  something  for  a  poor  boy  .  .  .  give  him  a  little  food  .  .  . 
and  then  .  .  ." 

Susanne  had  never  seen  her  so  angry  before.  She  stamped 
her  foot  on  the  floor  and  cuffed  the  children  so  that  the  whole 
house  echoed  with  their  bawling.  A  baker's  apprentice  dared 
to  send  flowers  to  her!  Instead  of  offering  to  work  for  his 
board,  he  plied  her  with  presents  as  though  he  were  a  movie 
star.  Hjalmar's  heedlessness  was  visited  on  his  entire  family 
...  a  rotten  family  .  .  .  the  parents  highly  peculiar  .  .  . 
and  then,  as  a  crowning  climax,  Susanne. 

And  Susanne  had  reached  a  point  where  her  sense  of  values 
was  practically  lost.  She  suffered  shame  and  remorse  at  not 
having  watched  Hjalmar's  manners  more  carefully.  A  dumb 
despair  had  seized  her.  At  night,  before  she  went  to  sleep 
...  in  the  morning,  before  she  got  up  ...  a  cry  from 
within  hammered  at  her  ears:  "This  will  go  on  .  .  .  and  on 
.  .  .  for  ever!"  During  the  day,  when  she  had  gathered 
strength  from  her  work,  she  tried  to  reason  with  herself:  "Of 
course  it  won't  go  on.  Nothing  goes  on  forever.  Herfurth 
is  applying  for  every  position  in  sight,  and  one  day  they  will 
move  to  a  larger  city.   Then  they  will  give  me  notice." 

But  when?    It  might  take  ten  years. 

A  week  after  the  birthday  party,  the  remains  of  the  Court 
Chamberlain  were  carried  through  Nederby  to  the  waiting 
steamer.  Susanne  watched  the  procession  from  a  dormer 
window.  The  day  was  rainy  and  stormy.  The  horses  before 
the  hearse  were  draped  with  black.    All  the  mourners  wore 
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black.  Jutta,  who  rode  in  the  fourth  carriage,  was  black 
from  top  to  toe.  The  coffin  alone  was  white.  Susanne  had 
to  weep.  That  fine  old  gentleman  might  have  helped  her. 
He  had  put  her  name  in  his  diary,  had  quite  plainly  been 
interested  in  her.  But  nothing  had  come  out  of  it.  The 
Chamberlain  could  do  nbthing  for  her  now.  He  was  nothing 
but  a  white  coffin  dragged  along  by  black  horses. 

Susanne  closed  the  window  and  went  back  to  her  work. 

Then  a  definite  idea  began  to  take  shape  within  her.  First 
it  was  nothing  but  a  vague,  romantic  dream  .  .  .  the  rescue 
from  the  dragon  by  a  knight  ...  a  Court  Chamberlain  in 
gilded  armor.  No,  not  a  Court  Chamberlain,  for  he  was 
lying  in  that  white  coffin,  but  Otto  Hellenberg.  He  might 
arrive  on  board  the  Neftune  to  carry  her  off.  But  why  he? 
For  one  thing,  he  owed  her  something  because  of  the  incident 
on  the  Neftune.  But  beyond  that,  he  would  understand  about 
Herfurth's  kisses,  for  his  own  morals  were  loose  enough  to 
make  him  understand  and  forgive  such  things. 

The  winter  that  followed  was  dreadful.  Jutta  never  for- 
got her  suspicions.  She  set  traps  for  Susanne  .  .  .  forbade 
the  storekeepers  to  hand  out  goods  without  a  written  order, 
only  to  cancel  the  order  and  send  in  another  by  telephone,  and 
she  put  numbers  on  every  box  and  can  in  the  cellar.  Susanne 
must  have  taken  something  from  her,  and  whatever  it  was 
must  have  come  out  of  their  supplies.  It  was  like  a  game  of 
blind  man's  buff.  She  was  groping  in  darkness,  missing  the 
essential  point,  but  keeping  on  the  track  nevertheless.  At  last 
Susanne  could  not  resist  that  incessant  pressure.  She  con- 
fessed. 

It  happened  New  Year's  Eve.  Jutta  had  attended  a  party 
at  the  druggist's.  As  usual  Susanne  had  stayed  up  to  give 
Jutta  a  hand  at  undressing  ...  or  perhaps  only  to  hang  up 
her  fur  coat  and  put  her  dress  in  the  closet.  Herfurth  had 
gone  to  his  office  for  a  talk  with  his  assistant.    There  had 
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been  several  shootings  during  the  festive  night.  Jutta  re- 
turned alone.  She  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  and  she  was  full 
of  energetic  deviltry.  It  was  three  o'clock.  She  touched  the 
settee  to  see  if  it  was  warm,  for  then  Susanne  had  slept  there, 
which  was  forbidden.  It  was  not  warm.  Then  she  ransacked 
the  entire  house,  and  at  last  she  found  palpable  evidence. 
There  was  an  impression  of  Susanne's  handwriting  on  her 
blotter.  Then  she  had  been  writing  letters,  and  she  had  been 
using  Jutta's  own  white-lacquered  secretaire  to  write  them! 

Because  of  her  fatigue,  Susanne  could  not  parry  the  attack. 
She  took  hold  of  Jutta's  hand  and  squeezed  it:  "Don't  scold 
me.  What  have  I  done  that  makes  you  persecute  me  like 
this?" 

Jutta  pulled  back  her  hand  and  gave  her  a  push:  "What 
have  you  done?  Ask  yourself.  You  know  better  than  any 
one  else.  I  only  know  that  you  are  the  worst  person  I  have 
ever  known.  You  should  be  whipped  publicly  through  the 
streets  .  .  .  you  cowardly,  hypocritical  creature!" 

"Let  me  go,"  Susanne  pleaded. 

"No.  You  are  hiding  something  from  me,  and  I  shall  get 
it  out  of  you,  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  Susanne  said  unexpectedly  in  an  absolutely 
calm  voice.  "Your  husband  and  I  have  done  something  to- 
gether behind  your  back.  We  have  talked  of  you,  and  he  has 
kissed  me.    But  that  happened  only  once." 

"Now  you  are  growing  humorous,"  Jutta  said  with  dry 
laughter.    "Go  up  to  bed." 

There  was  something  in  Susanne's  voice  and  manner  that 
scared  her.  She  had  heard  about  sudden  attacks  of  insanity, 
and  she  had  carried  her  game  with  Susanne  to  the  limit.  Of 
insane  persons  she  had  a  morbid  fear.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
she  imagine  that  the  confession  was  true. 

"It  is  true  what  I  tell  you.  It  happened  the  day  after  Otto 
Hellenberg  was  here.  Your  husband  came  into  the  kitchen, 
and  we  had  a  talk  there.    Then  I  went  down  into  the  cellar, 
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and  he  followed  me.  We  talked  some  more,  and  then  he 
kissed  me.  I  cannot  say  that  I  made  any  resistance,  and  so 
I  am  as  guilty  as  he." 

"It's  a  lie ! "  Jutta  cried.  But  even  as  she  spoke,  she  knew 
it  to  be  the  truth.  She  could  visualize  the  whole  scene;  she 
had  really  known  it  all  the  time  .  .  .  had  seen  it  as  in  a 
dream.    Oh,  yes,  she  was  clever. 

To  her  surprise,  Susanne  saw  Jutta's  face  lighted  up  by  a 
bright  smile. 

"I  am  not  lying.    I  wish  it  were  a  lie,  but  it  is  not!" 

"Keep  quiet.  I  believe  you  ...  you  little  idiot.  Why  m 
the  world  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before?" 

Without  another  word  of  explanation,  Jutta  brought  out 
the  port  carafe  and  poured  out  two  glasses.  She  had  heard  her 
husband  say  that  the  police  sometimes  did  that  after  obtaining 
a  confession,  and  she  too  felt  like  celebrating  her  victory. 
"Drink  it,"  she  said,  swallowing  the  contents  of  her  own 
glass  to  the  last  drop.  She  was  enjoying  herself  thoroughly. 
So  that  was  what  Carl  had  done  .  .  .  that  highly  correct 
Chief  of  Police!  Infinite  possibilities  rose  before  her  eyes. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  choosing  the  best. 

A  key  turned  in  the  lock.  Herfurth  entered,  dressed  in 
evening  clothes. 

He  looked  inquiringly  from  Susanne  to  Jutta.  The  girl 
had  been  crying,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  that.  Jutta  was 
half  lying  in  a  chair,  her  hands  behind  her  neck.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  happiness,  and  this  dis- 
turbed him. 

Susanne  went  toward  the  door,  but  Jutta  signaled  her  to 
stay.  Then  she  paused  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  broke  into 
prolonged  laughter  .  .  .  laughter  so  violent  that  her  body 
shook  and  the  pearls  in  her  necklace  rattled. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this?    Why  are  you  laughing?" 

"I  am  thinking,"  she  replied  slowly  and  still  smiling,  "that 
Otto  was  right.    You  are  always  unlucky.    You  think  you 
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are  scoring  a  hit,  and  it  is  always  a  miss."  She  rose  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  her  hand  as  if  she  were  wiping  some- 
thing from  a  slate.  "Idiot!  She  has  confessed  everything, 
and  now  I  want  a  divorce.  And  I  don't  want  the  children. 
You  can  keep  them." 

Herfurth  cowered  a  moment  as  before  a  blow.  Then  he 
straightened  up:  "I  agree  to  whatever  you  say." 

Susanne  fled  from  the  room.  Until  daybreak  she  watched, 
from  her  window,  the  lights  in  the  Herfurths'  room  casting 
their  reflections  on  the  snow. 


XVIII 


JUTTA  HERFURTH  was  strong,  and  she  had  good 
cards  to  play  against  her  husband.    She  believed  abso- 
lutely that  the  game  was  hers,  and  yet  everything  went  wrong. 

"I  want  a  divorce!"  That  was  the  trump  card  she  had 
flung  on  the  table.  It  could  not  be  beaten.  It  was  the  worst 
punishment  she  could  imagine  ...  to  lose  her.  She  was 
valuable,  if  a  woman  had  any  value  at  all.  She  was  hand- 
some.   She  was  everything.    And  he  was  nothing  .  .  . 

During  the  first  days  he  looked  shrunken  and  poverty- 
stricken.  He  said  almost  nothing,  but  he  made  up  for  it  by 
frequent  hemming  and  hawing.  That  dry  cough-like  hem- 
ming was  a  new  habit,  of  which  he  himself  was  unaware,  or 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  utter  such  a  forcible  sound. 

Jutta  made  it  easier  for  him,  as  far  as  she  could,  by  appear- 
ing friendly  while  he  was  at  home.  The  smile  that  lighted 
up  her  face  that  momentous  night  remained  there  for  days. 

"I  think  you  froze  your  fingers  on  the  way  home,"  she 
said  tenderly.    "I  must  get  you  a  heavier  pair  of  gloves." 
"No,  my  fingers  aren't  frozen." 

"But  they  are  quite  blue.  And  your  nose  .  .  .  your 
handsome  nose  is  purple." 

Instinctively  he  put  his  hand  to  his  nose.  Yes,  the  tip 
of  it  felt  numb.  And  she  laughed  heartily  because  he  looked 
so  funny. 

She  said  to  Susanne:  "You  may  have  the  yellow  dress  .  .  . 
and  the  brown  one,  too.  I  have  no  use  for  them.  I  wish  to 
be  well  dressed  during  the  time  my  husband  and  I  remain  to- 
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gether.  He  must  be  made  aware  of  what  he  is  losing."  And 
she  dressed  as  though  for  company  early  in  the  morning. 

"Let  me  leave,"  Susanne  begged,  tormented  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"Why  should  you  leave,  now  that  everything's  been  settled? 
No,  you  must  stay  and  help  me  with  all  the  bother  that  ac- 
companies a  divorce.  I  simply  can't  do  without  you.  I  must 
have  some  one  to  talk  to.    Don't  desert  me  in  this  crisis!" 

Susanne  stayed.  Jutta  still  had  a  great  deal  of  power  over 
her.  And  there  was  something  about  all  of  it  that  she  couldn't 
understand.  What  about  Herfurth,  for  instance,  who  looked 
as  if  he  were  convalescing  from  a  serious  accident?  Ought 
she  to  pity  him?  But  that  was  more  than  she  could  manage. 
For  one  evening  she  met  him  when  she  was  taking  a  letter  to 
the  mail  box.  He  did  not  see  her  until  she  had  passed  him. 
Then  he  stopped  and  called  her. 

"Listen,  Susanne!"  They  were  alone  on  the  street  in  the 
rain.  He  held  his  umbrella  over  her  and  asked:  "Has  she 
talked  to  you  about  it  .  .  .  when  it  is  to  happen  •  .  .  I  mean 
the  divorce?" 

"No  .  .  ." 

"Not  a  word?" 

"Jutta  has  only  said  that  she  means  to  go  to  Sweden  next 
summer  ...  by  herself  .  .  .to  try  to  meet  the  Hellen- 
bergs  when  they  are  in  Stockholm." 

"If  she  says  anything  more,  try  to  influence  her."  His  face 
was  close  to  Susanne's.  "Influence  her  to  change  her  mind. 
But  be  careful  .  .  .  very  careful!" 

Susanne  felt  that  she  was  sitting  through  a  very  remarkable 
play.  It  might  end  in  several  ways,  but  hardly  well.  It  was 
interesting,  however.  She  stayed  in  her  seat  not  only  from 
fear,  but  because  she  wished  to  see  the  end  of  that  drama. 

Jutta  had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  must  be  on  the  look- 
out, but  when  the  formal  opening  of  the  Court  House  was 
over  .  .  .  and  quite  successfully,  Jutta  having  had  the  County 
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Constable  for  dinner  .  .  .  she  told  Herfurth  that  now  the 
time  had  come;  it  must  be  done  the  very  next  morning.  She 
watched  him  as  she  spoke.  His  hands  trembled.  He  looked 
aside  and  hemmed  several  times  in  his  peculiar  dry  fashion. 
Those  were  good  signs,  she  thought.  They  discussed  the 
arrangements.  She  wanted  so  much  a  year  and  one-half  of 
their  household  belongings.  She  showed  him  the  lists  she  had 
made.    He  gave  them  a  casual  glance  and  nodded. 

"You  had  better  take  a  good  look  at  them." 

He  did  take  a  good  look.  She  had  gone  as  far  as  she  could. 
She  had  included  his  books  and  heirlooms.  But  Jie  nodded 
again,  his  face  inscrutable  as  before. 

That  frightened  Jutta.  She  was  prepared  for  a  fight,  and 
he  merely  nodded.  Something  was  wrong  somewhere.  Did 
he  have  money  put  away? 

"And  in  addition  I  want  the  tickets,"  she  said. 

"What  tickets?" 

"The  lottery  tickets  you  have.  They  should  be  mine,  for 
Fve  always  been  the  one  to  see  if  we  won  anything." 

She  knew  that  this  was  going  beyond  the  limit,  for  as  there 
were  two  tickets,  she  could  demand  only  one,  at  the  most. 

He  nodded,  took  two  lottery  tickets  from  his  pocketbook 
and  put  them  on  the  table.  One  was  red  and  the  other  yellow. 
They  were  part  of  his  inheritance.  Herfurth's  father  had 
played  those  numbers  all  his  life.  They  never  brought  a  thing, 
but  that  should  serve  to  make  their  chances  still  greater  in 
the  future.  Had  he  gone  crazy?  If  he  gave  up  those  tickets, 
then  he  would  also  be  willing  to  give  up  his  watch,  or  any- 
thing else.  But  this  Jutta  would  not  ask.  Tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  felt  deeply  offended. 

"Who  is  to  look  after  the  children?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  not  thought  at  all  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  you  haven't!  And  you  think  I'll  give  up  my  children 
without  knowing?" 

"There  must  be  nurse  girls  enough  in  this  world." 
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This  was  a  reckless  answer.  Jutta  visualized  a  line  of 
young  girls  .  .  .  perhaps  pretty  .  .  .  and  stupid  at  any  rate 
.  .  .  or  else  housekeepers  ...  on  all  of  whom  Herfurth 
might  make  an  impression.    The  idea  did  not  appeal  to  her. 

"Why  don't  you  keep  Susanne?" 

"It  never  occurred  to  me.  And  I  don't  think  she  will  stay 
when  you  are  gone." 

"I'll  arrange  that.  Susanne  will  stay  here  for  the  time 
being.    I'll  make  her  do  it." 

A  number  of  thoughts  rushed  through  Jutta's  head.  That 
little  incident  in  the  cellar  meant  nothing.  Or  rather,  it 
meant  that  Susanne  from  now  on  would  resist  the  slightest 
attempt  at  a  flirtation.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  Susanne  re- 
mained in  the  house,  Jutta  would  have  a  post  for  listening 
in  ...  or  perhaps  even  more  than  that.  She  might  remain 
in  control  without  any  trouble  to  herself.  That  would  be  a 
splendid  arrangement. 

"Susanne  is  not  unique.  She  has  her  faults,  but  she  also  has 
her  merits.  The  children  are  attached  to  her.  I  think  it 
would  be  better,  for  that  reason,  that  I  have  a  talk  with  her. 
For  I  suppose  that  you  have  no  direct  objection  to  keeping 
her?" 

"No,  why  should  I?"  Herfurth  asked  in  a  distant  and 
fatigued  tone. 

But  at  that  moment  Jutta  happened  to  catch  his  glance:  a 
strategic  mistake  on  his  part.  Until  then  he  had  been  fixing 
his  gaze  on  his  finger  nails.  She  discerned  secret  pleasure 
which  lasted  a  moment  only,  and  then  was  gone.  Her  instinct 
stirred  uneasily.  Pleasure?  What  could  be  the  cause?  Then 
her  instinct  went  to  sleep  again. 

Next  day  Herfurth  came  home  at  ten  o'clock.  He  and 
Jutta  were  to  call  on  Wismann,  the  attorney. 

Susanne  helped  her  mistress  with  her  coat  and  opened  the 
door. 
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"Good-bye,  Susanne,"  Jutta  cried  from  the  gate  .  .  .  and 
Herfurth  doffed  his  black  hat. 

They  went  to  the  lawyer  and  had  their  application  for  a 
divorce  drawn  up.  It  took  a  long  time.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived a  barrel  of  wine  from  Spain,  and  they  must  have  a  taste 
of  it  while  the  documents  were  being  copied.  It  was  a  fine 
wine,  and  very  rich.  Jutta  drank  several  large  glasses  of  it, 
but  they  did  not  make  her  drunk.  On  the  contrary,  she  gained 
in  strength  and  clarity  of  mind.  She  began  to  regard  Her- 
furth in  a  new  light.  He  stood  in  front  of  a  book-case,  hum- 
ming complacently  and  patting  an  old  law  book  which  he  had 
taken  from  its  place.  He  was  evidently  haffy!  The  Spanish 
wine,  which  sharpened  her  senses,  had  lulled  his  caution. 
There  he  stood  in  a  beam  of  sunlight,  humming  with  that 
awful  voice  of  his.  The  blue  smoke  from  his  cigar  seemed  to 
dance  as  he  nearsightedly  put  his  eyes  close  to  the  gilded  or- 
namentation of  the  binding.    A  fine  old  binding! 

Jutta  felt  so  dizzy  that  she  had  to  put  down  her  glass.  What 
had  she  been  about  to  do  ?  A  moment  earlier  she  had  thought 
that  her  husband  possibly  might  have  gone  crazy.  Now  she 
knew  that  she  herself  had  been  out  of  her  right  mind.  What  a 
clumsy  game  she  had  played!  She  had  thought  that  she  was 
sending  Carl  to  jail  for  lifetime,  and  he  was  humming.  When 
she  was  gone,  he  would  probably  sing  aloud.  And  the  idea  of 
his  keeping  Susanne  on  was  so  stupid  she  got  sick  from  think- 
ing of  it. 

But  how  could  she  get  out  of  it?  Her  husband  caused  her 
no  scruples,  but  Wismann  was  another  matter.  He  had  just 
completed  the  documents,  and  after  refilling  his  clients'  glasses 
began  reading  aloud.  Then  he  handed  his  thick  fountain  pen 
to  Jutta.  Her  hand  began  to  tremble.  The  pen  still  held 
the  warmth  of  the  lawyer's  fingers.  She  bent  smilingly  over 
the  paper.  "Is  this  the  place?"  she  asked,  using  the  gold 
point  to  indicate  the  spot. 
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"Yes,  right  there,"  Wismann  assented,  placing  his  finger 
nail  on  the  spot  for  the  third  time. 

"It's  so  hot  in  here!"  Jutta  put  away  the  pen  and  rose. 
"Ugh!"  she  said,  going' over  to  the  window.  She  kept  her 
ears  wide  open,  and  she  could  hear  Herfurth  stop  his  hum- 
ming. A  moment  later  she  was  back  at  the  table  and  began 
to  read  the  document  over  again. 

"Is  there  any  point  that  puzzles  you,  Fru  Herfurth?" 

"What  about  the  money,  if  I  go  abroad?" 

"The  same  as  if  you  stayed  at  home." 

"I  think  that  point  should  be  covered.  You  can  be  cheated 
so  easily  when  you  are  in  a  foreign  country,  without  any  one 
to  protect  you.  I  should  like  to  have  a  provision  added  to  the 
effect  that,  if  I  go  abroad,  my  husband  must  see  that  the 
money  reaches  me  safely." 

"That's  nonsense,"  Wismann  declared  brusquely.  He 
was  already  angry  because  Jutta  had  obtained  far  too  liberal 
conditions.  Now  he  reached  the  boiling  point  by  the  idea  that 
his  fine  document  be  made  over. 

"But  I  insist  on  it,"  Jutta  rejoined,  bristling  in  her  turn. 
"I  am  going  to  Stockholm,  you  see  .  .  .  and  then  for  a  few 
months  to  America.  How  can  I  look  after  my  affairs  while 
I  am  crossing  the  ocean?" 

The  lawyer  began  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  office  while, 
in  forcible  terms,  he  explained  and  explained  that  there  was  no 
place  for  a  provision  like  that  in  such  a  document.  If  she  was 
in  Nederby  or  Overby,  in  America  or  Australia,  in  the  attic 
or  the  cellar,  didn't  matter  a  damn. 

Jutta  took  on  a  wistful  expression.  Perhaps  he  was  right 
.  .  .  she  was  not  sure  that  she  understood  him  entirely  .  .  . 
but  at  any  rate  she  wished  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her 
cousin,  who  was  studying  law. 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  all  this  nonsense.  If  you  regret  what 
you  have  started,  please  tell  me  so  in  plain  words." 

"No,  I  don't  regret  it." 
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"Then  you  had  better  sign." 

"I  won't  sign.  I  can't."  Jutta  gazed  pleadingly  at  the 
lawyer.  Once  in  a  while,  when  she  was  thoroughly  scared, 
her  expression  had  the  appeal  of  a  child.  "It's  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  payments.  I  have  another  reason,  which  I  can- 
not reveal.  I  must  have  time  to  think  ...  at  least  until  this 
afternoon." 

"You  have  no  reason  whatever,"  Wismann  said,  regarding 
her  cynically.  "You  are  merely  pretending.  I  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  this  kind.  Only  two  things  hold  them  up: 
the  children  and  the  money.  There's  nothing  to  hold  you  up. 
You  get  plenty  of  money,  and  you  don't  want  the  children." 

"Yes,"  Jutta  said,  nodding  as  if  to  herself.  "It's  the  chil- 
dren. I  feel  now  that  I  can't  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
strange  woman." 

"Herr  Herfurth  ...  if  I  have  understood  you  right,  you 
are  willing  to  give  up  the  children?" 

Herfurth  assented  with  a  movement  of  his  head. 

"All  right  .  .  .  then  we'll  change  this  document.  You 
wish  to  take  the  children,  Fru  Herfurth?" 

"I?  No,  I  am  going  to  Stockholm,  and  then  still  farther 
away.  I  can't  drag  two  children  along  with  me.  I'd  have  to 
have  servants,  and  that  would  cost  a  fortune." 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  why  you  came  to  my  office  ? "  Wis- 
mann said  sharply. 

Jutta  was  in  agony.  The  pen  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  Should  she  faint,  as  they  used  to  do  in  old-fash- 
ioned novels?  It  might  work,  but  she  somehow  lacked  the 
energy  to  faint.  There  was  apparently  but  one  thing  to  do. 
She  leaped  from  the  chair,  ran  over  to  her  husband,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck:  "Oh,  Carl  ...  I  want  to  go 
home !  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  and  the  children.  Oh,  Carl 
.  .  .  please  don't  be  angry  with  me!" 

After  that  Herr  and  Fru  Herfurth  went  home  again.  The 
sun  was  shining,  but  Herfurth  walked  solemnly  and  mourn- 
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fully,  as  if  he  were  returning  from  a  funeral.  And  Jutta  un- 
derstood his  sorrow.  She  tried  to  console  him :  "Look  here,  old 
dear,"  she  said,  "I  know  that  I  have  acted  rather  strangely  of 
late.  But  it  really  doesn't  mean  anything.  I  have  had  such 
racking  pains  in  my  face  .  .  .  and  such  things  make  you  un- 
reasonable. You  aren't  sorry,  are  you,  that  I  am  staying  with 
you?" 

And  being  a  weak  man  when  not  surrounded  by  his  police- 
men, Herfurth  answered:  "Of  course  not!" 

A  complete  and  very  remarkable  change  took  place  at 
Casa  Blanca.  Jutta  tried  her  best  to  spoil  her  husband.  She 
had  acquired  a  strong  fear  of  Wismann's  office.  How  near 
that  pen  had  come  to  ruining  her! 

As  for  Carl,  he  found  a  certain  peace  of  mind  in  remaining 
married  to  Jutta;  his  nature  was  essentially  conservative.  But 
his  state  of  mind  was  not  such  that  he  threw  himself  into  her 
arms  with  a  cry  of  joy.  Outwardly  he  showed  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow.  His  stern  glance  remained  fixed  on  a  picture, 
or  on  one  of  the  window-panes. 

Nor  did  he  move  his  glance  when  Jutta  spoke  harshly  to 
Susanne  and  received  answers  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  noticed  that  Susanne's  fingers  were 
all  bandaged.  Because  of  this,  she  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
sit  at  the  table,  but  still  she  brought  in  the  dishes,  and  then 
the  bandages  showed  plainly,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  see  them. 

Susanne's  fingers  had  been  hurt  in  this  way:  One  day  she 
was  wringing  out  the  wash  in  the  cellar.  A  machine  with 
two  rubber  cylinders  was  attached  to  the  edge  of  a  tub.  She 
pushed  the  stuff  into  the  cylinders  with  her  left  hand  and 
turned  the  crank  with  her  right.  Then  Jutta  came  down  to 
give  orders  for  a  dinner  she  was  giving  the  next  day.  "I'll 
turn  the  crank  if  you  push  in  the  clothes,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,"  Susanne  replied,  blushing.  Her  hair  was 
hanging  down  her  fare,  for  it  was  a  hard  job  to  perform 
alone. 
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Jutta  had  plenty  of  strength,  and  everything  went  fine  for 
a  time,  but  suddenly  Susanne's  fingers  were  caught  between 
the  cylinders,  and  she  could  not  get  them  out  until  Jutta 
turned  the  crank  backwards.  She  fainted.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  she  was  being  scolded  and  told  that  hysterics  were 
not  becoming  to  her.  The  cylinders  were  nothing  but  rubber, 
and  could  not  hurt  her  very  much.  Or  did  she  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  Jutta  had  done  it  on  purpose? 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Really  not?" 

The  work  was  resumed.  Jutta's  evil  will  kept  it  going. 
The  squeezed  fingers  showed  a  peculiar  color  and  form.  It 
was  hard  to  make  them  hold  on  to  the  stuff,  but  it  could  be 
done. 

"Let  me  see  if  you  can  bend  them,"  Jutta  said.  "Oh, 
yes,  you  can.    Then  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  them." 

The  night  that  followed  was  agonizing.  Susanne  walked 
the  floor  in  her  bare  feet.  She  felt  as  if  her  fingers  were 
being  rolled  forever  between  those  cylinders.  Her  forehead 
was  wet  with  perspiration.  She  leaned  out  of  the  window  to 
cool  off,  but  her  fingers  continued  to  burn  as  before.  Once 
in  a  while  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  squealed  like  a  stuck 
pig,  but  very  softly. 

Many  bad  days  followed.  Jutta  tried  her  best  to  prevent 
Susanne  from  seeing  a  doctor. 

One  day,  however,  Jutta  happened  to  look  at  the  fingers. 
The  outer  joints  on  three  of  them  were  black  and  blue.  Yel- 
low streaks  rimmed  the  nails.  She  was  scared  and  felt  the 
need  of  a  confidant,  an  accessory.  If  she  could  get  behind 
her  husband,  they  could  do  nothing  to  her.  He  belonged  to 
the  authorities. 

"Carl,"  she  said,  "she  has  squeezed  her  fingers  in  the 
wringer.    You'd  better  take  a  look  at  them." 
"I'm  no  doctor." 
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"Take  a  look  at  them  anyhow,"  she  said,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

Susanne  was  called  in.  The  bandages  were  removed.  Her- 
furth  looked  at  her  fingers.  His  face  showed  repulsion,  as  if 
he  were  looking  at  snakes  in  a  zoo. 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"What  I  think?    I'm  no  expert  on  sore  fingers." 
"But  can  they  get  us  into  trouble?" 

"No,  our  servants  are  insured,"  Herfurth  replied,  turning 
away  and  leaving  the  room. 

After  a  while  Susanne's  fingers  began  to  improve,  but  four 
of  the  nails  came  off.  The  new  ones  were  not  quite  right. 
They  had  folds  across  them.  Susanne's  face  twitched 
when  she  looked  at  them.  She  wrote  home  to  Hjalmar  and 
asked  if  he  knew  of  any  cure  for  creased  nails  ...  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  for  them,  or  if  they  must  remain  like  that 
for  ever. 

He  wrote  back  that  he  had  asked  everybody,  but  that  no  one 
could  tell  him  anything  about  it. 

Then,  after  lunch  one  day,  the  doorbell  rang.  It  was  Otto 
Hellenberg.  Her  teeth  chattered,  and  she  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

"She's  asleep,  I  suppose?"  he  said.  "I  come  straight  from 
the  High  Executioner,  and  he  told  me  not  to  call  until  after 
three." 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang. 

Otto  raised  his  hand  warningly:  "That's  Herfurth  .  .  . 
calling  up  to  give  notice  of  my  visit.  Just  answer:  'All  right.' 
Not  another  word!" 

His  smiling  strength  brought  a  reflected  smile  into  Su- 
sanne's eyes.  She  muttered:  "But  I  can't.  .  .  ."  Where- 
upon he  accompanied  her  to  the  telephone  and  stood  over  her 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  while  she  said  nothing  but  "Yes, 
Sir,"  and  "All  right,"  and  "Thank  you"  to  the  orders  given 
by  Herfurth. 
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"You  were  to  wake  Jutta,  I  suppose.  But  we  won't  do 
it.  We'll  be  wise  and  daring.  Some  time  about  half  past 
four  I'll  run  upstairs  and  start  such  a  commotion  that  she 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  east,  west,  south  and 
north.    And  the  truth  will  never  be  known,  I  can  assure  you." 

Yes,  Susanne  recognized  that  he  was  right.  The  quivering 
anxiety  of  many  long  months  had  dropped  away  from  her. 
She  was  no  longer  alone.  A  strong  man  stood  beside  her  .  .  . 
the  wealthy  and  handsome  Otto  Hellenberg.  And  she  had 
the  feeling  that  he  had  come  to  win  her.  In  a  short  time 
he  would  probably  seize  her  and  kiss  her.  And  she  would 
not  resist.  Anything  he  could  offer  would  be  better  than  what 
she  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Herfurths.  But  she  found  it 
strange  that  some  one  still  could  want  her. 

Instinctively  she  glanced  at  her  misshapen  nails. 

He  caught  her  glance  and  said:  "Yes,  what's  the  matter 
with  those  nails?" 

"Did  you  know  that  something  was  the  matter?" 

"I  know  all  about  them,"  he  said,  looking  important. 

Then  he  must  have  seen  Hjalmar.  She  could  not  help 
smiling.  She  and  Otto  had  known  each  other  a  long  time, 
she  felt.  They  had  tried  life  and  death  together.  She  began 
to  tell  about  the  wringer  and  her  accident.  It  was  not  Jutta's 
fault,  for  she  was  not  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  so  she 
could  not  be  held  responsible  in  any  way.  Somebody  familiar 
with  the  work  would  have  instinctively  been  more  careful. 

"I  know  Jutta.  You  don't  have  to  explain  anything  at 
all,"  Otto  said. 

Other  things  slipped  out  casually  .  .  .  such  as  the  funeral 
of  the  Court  Chamberlain,  which  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Jutta  had  shown  any  sign  of  friendliness. 

"But  when  did  she  first  become  malicious?" 

Susanne  felt  cornered.  She  turned  red  and  said  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell.    She  thought  that  it  had  come  on  gradually. 

"Possibly,"  Otto  said.    Then  Susanne  thought  that  he  might 
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have  learned  everything  through  Hjalmar.  "But,"  she 
thought  further,  "if  he  knows,  why  should  I  tell  him,  and  if 
he  doesn't  .  .  .  then  no  power  on  earth  can  make  me  tell." 

Then  Otto  told  her  about  himself.  He  had  at  last  been 
given  a  fairly  decent  position  in  the  company.  He  had  got  it 
chiefly  because  his  mother  feared  that  he  would  go  to  America. 
His  salary  was  pitifully  small,  but  the  job  had  certain  ad- 
vantages. First  of  all,  he  loved  ships.  Secondly,  the  Molus 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal:  a  fine  yacht,  not  a  big  trough 
like  the  Neftuney  but  a  little  eight-meter  craft  that  cut  through 
the  water  like  a  razor.  Everything  connected  with  that  vessel 
came  out  of  the  old  man's  own  pocket,  and  for  that  reason 
it  had  to  be  used  to  the  utmost.  Would  Susanne  care  to  go 
with  him  on  a  tour? 

"Yes,  indeed  I  would." 

"But  .  .  .  seriously  speaking  .  .  ." 

She  smiled  at  him.  Then  she  felt  a  little  scared.  It  was 
plain  that  some  plan  was  brewing  in  his  mind.  His  blue  eyes 
turned  from  her  to  the  two  doors  and  then  back  to  her  again. 
Then  he  rose  and  put  his  arms  about  her.  She  resisted  a  little, 
although  she  felt  gloriously  happy.  But  he  was  too  strong  for 
her.    She  lost  her  breath.    His  lips  were  burning  hot. 

"Only  the  two  of  us  on  board!" 

"Oh,  no  .  .  .  !"  she  said,  but  still  she  felt  happy,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  took  her  no  for  a  yes. 

From  that  moment  he  spoke  to  her  with  a  new  intimacy. 
His  voice  had  changed,  too  ...  as  if  he  found  it  hard  to 
breathe.  There  was  neither  sense  nor  connection  in  much 
of  what  he  said.  Every  so  often  he  stopped  to  hug  her  again. 
She  heard  him  say  that  he  had  had  a  talk  with  her  father  not 
long  ago.  They  had  had  a  bottle  of  beer  together  in  a  small 
cafe. 

Susanne  said  next  to  nothing.  In  spite  of  everything,  she 
did  not  know  how  to  address  him.  The  familiar  du  was  still 
too  much  for  her.    The  formal  de  would  not  do  either  .  .  . 
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for  now  it  had  really  happened!  Her  legs  trembled  as  if  she 
had  done  something  very  wrong.  If  Jutta  suddenly  should  ap- 
pear in  the  doorway! 

By  now  it  was  time  to  wake  her.  Otto  grabbed  his  cap 
and  rushed  upstairs.  A  moment  later  Jutta's  cry  of  joy  could 
be  heard  from  the  bedroom. 

A  dinner  was  hastily  improvised,  wine  brought  up  from  the 
cellar.  The  house  took  on  a  rather  forced  animation.  As 
always,  Otto  bombarded  Carl  with  impudent  remarks. 

Susanne  alternately  waited  on  and  sat  at  the  table.  She 
had  trained  herself  to  eat  by  snatching  mouthfuls.  When  she 
had  served  the  ice-cream  and  was  ready  to  sit  down  again, 
Otto  rose,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  said  in  the  same  expres- 
sionless tone  that  he  used  for  his  stories: 

"And  then  I  wish  to  thank  you  once  more,  my  dear  old 
friends,  for  having  celebrated  our  engagement  in  this  nice 
manner.  Long  live  the  host  and  the  hostess!  Three  cheers 
and  a  buzzer!    Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!" 

Jutta  laughed  again.  It  was  a  funny  trick.  He  was  a  nice 
boy,  that  Otto  Hellenberg,  and  no  wooden  image. 

"I  love  you,  Otto,"  she  said,  ruffling  his  light  hair.  "Many 
thanks  for  looking  us  up.  But  hereafter  I  shall  remember  to 
lock  my  bedroom  door,  you  rascal." 

Jutta  had  to  call  attention  to  her  existence.  She  thought 
that  Otto  clung  to  Susanne's  hand  longer  than  was  necessary. 
And  why  did  not  the  girl  pull  back  her  hand?  Why  did  she 
stand  there,  red  in  the  face,  her  eyes  lowered  and  without 
moving  a  muscle?     Was  she  having  a  fit? 

And  then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  her  that  Otto  had  spoken 
in  all  seriousness.  She  felt  paralyzed  and  ice-cold  from  the 
hips  down.  Betrayed!  Robbed!  Otto  was  hers!  Of  course, 
she  had  chosen  Herfurth  once  upon  a  time,  but  then  Otto  was 
too  young.  Now,  when  her  husband  was  aging,  she  wanted 
to  keep  Otto  in  reserve.  A  servant  girl  and  a  millionaire's 
son — it  was  ridiculous! 
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But  Jutta  had  a  wealth  of  self-control.  In  two  seconds  she 
was  on  her  feet,  slapping  Otto  on  the  shoulder  and  saying: 
"Good  luck,  old  boy!  So  it  did  happen  after  all.  Well,  you 
have  been  hanging  on  the 'brink  a  long  time." 

And  Susanne  also  received  a  patronizing  pat  on  the  shoulder. 

Jutta  sat  down  again,  filled  with  a  momentary  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction. She  had  met  the  situation  in  the  only  manner  pos- 
sible. No  one  had  noticed  anything.  She  began  to  laugh. 
Herfurth,  who  had  tendered  his  congratulations  with  awkward 
stutterings,  asked : 

"Why  in  the  world  do  you  laugh  like  that,  Jutta?" 

In  the  midst  of  her  laughter  she  managed  to  reply:  "Oh, 
there  is  something  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  later.  Nothing  much 
.  .  .  but  I  just  happened  to  think  of  it." 

Otto  made  Susanne  sit  down  and  sat  down  beside  her.  He 
had  counted  on  wistful  faces,  and  not  on  laughter.  Of  course, 
it  was  rudely  impolite  of  Jutta  to  laugh  like  that,  but  that  didn't 
matter.  He  was  rude  himself,  and  the  only  thing  that  mat- 
tered was  to  meet  the  situation.  He  knew  that  if  you  can't 
beat  the  other  side  at  being  funny,  then  you  must  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme.    And  so  he  said  earnestly: 

"Yes,  my  dear  friends,  I  feel  very  grateful  for  your  con- 
gratulations, and  because  you  have  received  Susanne's  and  my 
confession  without  any  grudge." 

"Grudge?  Why  should  we  have  any  grudge  against  you, 
my  dear  boy?" 

"Oh,  perhaps  we  should  have  given  you  some  warning,  but 
you  know  .  .  .  it's  not  easy  to  talk  of  love." 

"Of  course  not!"  Jutta  had  another  attack  of  laughter, 
but  her  staring  eyes  were  cold. 

"One  thing  leads  to  another,"  Otto  went  on.  "I  am  sure, 
you  understand  what  I  mean,  Jutta?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  Jutta  said,  blinking  her  eyes.  But  in- 
wardly she  was  shivery  with  suspense.  What  would  come 
next?" 
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"Yes,  I  knew  that  you  would  understand  me.  Susanne  must 
leave  at  once  to  get  ready  for  the  wedding.  We  intend  to 
get  married  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  of  course,  Susanne  can't 
leave  without  your  permission. " 

"She  has  it.  She  can  leave  whenever  she  wants  .  .  .  this 
very  evening,  if  she  likes." 

"Then  everything  is  settled,"  Otto  said,  his  mind  eased. 
A  moment  later  he  had  recovered  his  usual  tone  of  levity.  "I 
envy  you  your  exalted  position,  Carl.  Chief  of  Police!  The 
attendant  at  the  bathhouse  told  me  that  the  crabs  run  when 
you  enter  the  water.  They  are  afraid  of  being  arrested  by 
you." 

"You  are  so  funny,"  Herfurth  rejoined  gloomily. 

And  Jutta  did  not  laugh  either.  Just  when  she  thought 
the  game  won,  the  tricks  went  the  wrong  way.  To  let  Su- 
sanne out  of  the  house  was  a  stupidity  that  could  never  be 
repaired.  If  she  stayed,  there  were  still  possibilities.  But 
once  gone,  how  could  you  influence  a  person  who  was  in 
Copenhagen  or  in  Stenvig?  And  a  lot  of  influence  would 
be  needed  in  this  case.  Those  two  must  be  separated,  for 
Otto  belonged  to  her,  Jutta.  She  had  known  him  a  long  time, 
and,  after  all,  she  ought  to  be  closer  to  him  than  her  own 
servant  girl. 

"Susanne,"  said  Jutta,  "go  out  into  the  kitchen  and  see  if 
Fru  Kaiser  has  heated  the  coffee  pot  before  she  pours  in  the 
coffee.    She  didn't  do  so  the  last  time." 

Susanne  hurried  out,  and  Jutta  spoke  in  a  lowered  voice  to 
Otto:  "She  is  clever  in  many  ways,  your  little  friend,  but  she 
lacks  the  final  polish.  I  always  have  to  call  her  attention  to 
something  .  .  .  like  the  coffee  pot,  for  instance.  I  should 
like  to  place  her  in  your  hands  absolutely  finished.  Yes,  I 
know  that  a  good  heart  and  a  pair  of  good  legs  count  for  more 
than  ability  .  .  .  but  I'll  be  held  responsible  for  her,  my  dear 
Otto.  People  will  ask:  Where  did  she  get  her  training? 
They'll  only  remember  that  she  has  been  with  me  two  years; 
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they  won't  bear  in  mind  what  she  was  when  she  came  here 
.  .  .  dreadful  .  .  .  perfectly  impossible.  Everything  she 
knows,  she  has  learned  from  me."  Jutta  hesitated  a  moment. 
Then  she  put  her  hand  on  Otto's  arm  and  whispered  appeal- 
ingly:  "Let  her  stay  with  me  another  year,  and  I  promise  you 
that  she  will  be  finished.  She  may  be  all  right  now  in  a  little 
house  like  this,  but  in  the  big  house  you  must  keep  everything 
will  go  wrong." 

"I  shall  keep  no  big  house.  Big  H  has  given  me  up.  I 
have  a  salary  so  small  that  I  doubt  whether  the  local  Chief 
of  Police  will  associate  with  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  will.  Hellenberg  is  a  good  name.  But 
whether  his  wife  will  associate  with  your  wife  is  another  ques- 
tion. You'll  be  sure  to  regret  it.  Let  her  stay  with  me  an- 
other year,  and  I'll  introduce  her  to  the  world  of  art  and 
literature.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Jutta,  won't  you  take  me  also  into  the  world  of  art 
and  literature?"  Otto  asked,  rising  and  walking  about  with 
his  hands  buried  deeply  in  his  trouser  pockets.  "Won't  you 
give  me  a  nice  little  course  in  Shakespeare  ?  I  am  sure  I  could 
learn  a  lot  of  clever  things  from  him." 

But  having  caught  a  dangerous  gleam  in  Jutta's  eyes  that 
scared  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone:  "Jutta,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "I  know  you  are  quite  right,  but  what's  the  use 
when  I  can't  live  without  her?  I  shall  go  mad  unless  she 
becomes  my  wife  within  a  few  months." 

"How  rotten  you  men  are!"  Jutta  cried  contemptuously. 
"I  can't  promise  you  to  set  Susanne  free  before  November." 

"November?  That's  a  long  time,"  Otto  said,  blinking  his 
eyes. 

"You  must  remember  that  I  have  the  children." 
"Yes,  your  nice  little  children." 

"They  are  not  nice,"  Jutta  cried  in  a  rage.  "They  are 
sickly,  nasty  and  ugly.    They  have  inherited  everything  that 
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was  repulsive  in  Carl's  mother  .  .  .  her  malicious  gray  eyes 
and  her  protruding  ears." 

"Protruding  ears?"  Otto  repeated  with  a  shoulder-shrug. 
"What's  wrong  about  that?  It  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  listen  in  on  the  radio." 

Jutta  laughed  and  emptied  her  glass. 

The  Court  House  clock  struck  one.  Otto  jumped  up  and 
cried:  "Damn  it!  I  must  get  back  on  board  .  .  .  my  night 
permit  has  run  out."  He  said  good-bye  to  Carl  and  Jutta, 
but  to  Susanne  he  said:  "Won't  you  go  with  me  part  of  the 

way?" 

Jutta  heard  him,  and  scented  danger.  "Otto,"  she  said, 
"we'll  all  go  with  you.  How  about  it,  Carl?  I  need  a  little 
fresh  air  on  top  of  all  this  excitement." 

Otto  protested  .  .  .  politely  at  first,  and  then  less  politely 
.  .  •  but  Jutta  smiled  teasingly  and  carried  the  day. 

The  night  was  bright  and  still.  They  walked  four  abreast 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Neither  cars  nor  pedestrians  in- 
terfered with  their  progress.  Jutta  had  taken  Otto's  arm. 
On  his  right  was  Susanne,  uneasy  and  embarrassed.  She  felt 
somehow  like  turning  back.  But  that  was  more  than  she 
could  do.  Deep  down  in  her  soul  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper: 
"Now  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fairy  tale  at  last!"  Sud- 
denly she  noticed  that  Otto's  hand  shot  out  of  the  darkness, 
took  hold  of  her  skirt,  and  pulled  her  closer. 

They  reached  the  pier.  Otto  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  yelled:  "Ship  ahoy!"  Some  one  answered  on  the  yacht, 
and  the  dory  came  toward  them. 

"My  dear  friends,"  Otto  said,  and  his  voice  seemed  to  be- 
tray a  deep  emotion,  "I  want  you  to  come  on  board  to  have 
a  farewell  drink." 

Jutta  thought  it  a  brilliant  idea,  and  leaped  into  the  dory 
at  once.  But  there  was  a  difficulty.  That  nutshell  could  only 
hold  two  persons.  How  could  they  arrange  it?  Otto  seemed 
to  find  it  hard  to  decide.    He  succeeded  in  creating  a  general 
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confusion,  and  suddenly  the  dory  glided  from  the  pier  with 
the  sailor,  Jutta  and  Herfurth  in  it.  Jutta  cried:  "You  fooled 
me,  I'll  get  even  with  you!" 

Otto  was  alone  with  Susanne.  Passionately  he  put  his  arms 
around  her,  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and  said:  "At  last  I 
have  you  to  myself  and  away  from  that  awful  bitch ! " 

All  of  a  sudden  Susanne  felt  happy  and  safe.  One  who 
dared  to  use  such  dreadful  words  about  Jutta  must  have  a  lot 
of  strength. 

"What  have  you  in  mind?"  she  asked. 

"Sayest  thou  you  to  thy  lover?  Thou  it  must  be,  my  sweet- 
heart!" 

"Oh,  but  I  am  not  .  .  * 

He  kissed  her,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  A 
couple  of  times  she  said  that  she  had  better  go  home.  Fru 
Kaiser  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  children.  He  did  not 
appear  to  hear  it,  but  walked  back  and  forth  with  her  on  the 
pier,  held  her  close  and  said  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
bother  about  any  one's  children.  All  they  should  think  of  was 
that  they  were  by  themselves.    "And  isn't  that  nice?" 

Martin  came  back  with  the  dory.  They  stepped  into  it  and 
were  rowed  to  the  TEolus.  Bottles  and  glasses  were  brought 
out  .  .  .  strong  stuff.  All  the  time  Otto  addressed  Jutta 
as  mother-in-law,  which,  strangely  enough,  seemed  to  please 
her.  The  yacht's  clock  struck  two.  Herfurth  was  deadly 
pale  from  lack  of  sleep  and  said  that  he  must  get  home  because 
he  had  a  very  important  case  on  his  hands.  The  breaking 
up  gave  rise  to  another  confused  scene.  Jutta  vowed  that  she 
would  be  the  last  one  to  leave  the  yacht,  but  when  Otto 
stepped  into  the  dory,  she  leaped  after  him  nevertheless. 

"Sit  down  in  the  stern,  Carl,  or  we'll  take  a  nose  dive," 
Otto  commanded. 

Herfurth  obeyed. 

"The  gentlemen  and  ladies  must  keep  still,"  Martin,  the 
sailor,  said.    "The  boat  is  loaded  to  the  gunwale." 
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"Then  I  don't  dare  to  stay,"  Jutta  cried. 

"But,  hell,  why  should  I  go  ashore?  I  am  the  captain  of 
the  ship,"  Otto  said,  swinging  himself  into  the  stays  of  the 
yacht.  Martin  pushed  off,  and  they  were  halfway  to  the 
shore  before  Jutta  realized  that  Susanne  was  still  on  board. 
She  rose  threateningly,  but  sank  back  on  the  thwart.  "You 
are  a  scamp,  Otto!"  she  called  back  to  him. 

"Keep  calm,  my  dear  mother-in-law,"  Otto  yelled  in  re-* 
sponse.    "Just  keep  calm!" 

"Let  us  go  home,  Jutta,"  Herfurth  said,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  temple  with  an  expression  of  utter  fatigue. 

The  Court  House  clock  struck  half  past  two,  but  Jutta  in- 
sisted on  staying.  There  was  a  merry  glint  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  said  that  she  wouldn't  mind  waiting  another  hour,  but  that 
she  would  be  on  the  pier  to  receive  Susanne. 

The  sun  lifted  a  lackluster  rim  above  the  eastern  horizon. 
Little  wavelets  gurgled  laughingly  against  the  sides  of  the 
boats.  Jutta  pulled  her  thin  shawl  more  closely  about  her 
shoulders.  She  was  shivering  with  cold.  But  when  Her- 
furth again  proposed  to  go  home,  she  stamped  her  foot  im- 
patiently on  the  stones  of  the  quay.  They  walked  apart,  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  along  the  quay.  Once  every  min- 
ute they  passed  each  other,  but  without  looking  up  or  speaking 
a  word.  One  might  have  thought  them  unaware  of  each 
other's  existence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by.  On  board 
the  yacht  a  couple  of  men  in  white  were  moving  about  in 
leisurely  fashion.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  loud  report.  Her- 
furth stopped.    Jutta  ran  up  to  him. 

Then  they  heard  another  report,  then  several  more  in 
quick  succession. 

"He  is  starting  the  motor." 

Then  the  reports  ceased,  but  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the 
water  behind  the  Molus.  The  yacht  moved,  and  soon  it  was 
gliding  away  with  increasing  speed. 

"Call  to  them  that  they  can't  do  that!"  Jutta  said.  But 
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when  Herfurth  merely  shook  his  head,  she  screamed  at  the 
top  of  her  voice:  "Come  back,  Susanne!  Get  off  that  boat 
at  once!" 

It  was  echoed  by  the  storehouses  and  the  bluffs,  but  the 
white  yacht  was  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  It  was  headed 
eastward.    It  hurt  Jutta's  eyes  to  stare  after  it. 

"What  do  you  think  they  mean  to  do?" 

"We  had  better  go  home,  or  I'll  be  sick." 

"If  I  have  to  wait  a  whole  week,  I  shall  not  leave  this  spot." 

Again  they  began  to  walk  back  and  forth,  but  when  they 
met,  they  were  no  longer  silent.  Instead  they  drove  little 
barbed  words  into  each  other's  flesh.  She  was  small  and 
plump,  he  tall  and  thin  .  .  .  she  was  dressed  entirely  in  white, 
he  in  black.  Superficially  they  were  as  different  as  possible, 
but  they  were  as  one  in  their  hatred.  They  hated  every 
human  being,  and  they  craved  the  power  to  arrest,  imprison, 
judge  and  execute  all  and  every  one.  In  spite  of  their  bitter 
words,  they  felt  a  common  tie  in  their  common  hatred. 

The  sun  rose  above  the  clean-cut  edges  of  the  clouds.  Fish- 
ing boats  were  coming  in,  and  the  harbor  reeked  of  bad  to- 
bacco. 

"We  can't  stay  here  like  a  couple  of  fools,"  Jutta  said  at 
last,  catching  hold  of  her  husband's  arm  as  he  was  passing  her. 
Side  by  side,  with  bent  heads,  they  walked  up  the  empty  street. 
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AS  soon  as  the  dory  with  Jutta  and  Herfurth  had  disap- 
^  peared,  Otto  put  his  arm  around  Susanne  and  pushed 
her  ahead  of  him  into  the  cabin. 

"I  don't  know  .  .  ."  she  said  hesitantly,  but  the  faint  morn- 
ing breeze  was  cold  and  it  was  good  to  find  shelter.  She  sat 
down  and  waited  while  he  went  to  the  door,  looked  at  his 
watch,  peered  in  the  direction  of  the  dory,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  remaining  sailor. 

"Are  you  sorry  that  you  stayed  behind  with  me?" 
She  shook  her  head  with  a  smile  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.    He  squeezed  it  violently,  but  let  it  go  at  once,  rose,  sat 
down  again,  drew  a  deep  breath  as  if  to  say  something,  but 
remained  silent. 

Then  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  motor.  Susanne  gave  a 
start,  but  pulled  herself  together  and  said:  "Is  the  yacht  going 
to  move?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  and  as  the  wind  is  against  us,  we  are  using  the 
motor." 

"The  boat  is  taking  a  long  time  coming  back,  it  seems  to 
me.  .  .  ." 

"The  boat  ...  oh,  well  .  .  ." 

At  that  moment  the  propeller  started  and  the  water  began 
to  purl  around  the  yacht.  Susanne  felt  alarm,  but  did  not  wish 
to  show  it  prematurely.  She  was  still  glancing  sideways 
through  the  port-hole  at  the  rising  sun  and  those  ridiculous 
clouds  placed  in  a  row. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  something  remarkable:  a  stake 
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with  a  net  attached  to  it,  and  on  top  of  the  stake  a  gull.  First 
the  stake  came  nearer  to  them;  then  it  disappeared  behind 
them. 

"We  are  moving!"  she  cried,  leaping  to  her  feet.  "Oh, 
Otto,  hurry  up  and  stop  them." 

"Take  it  easy.  We'll  take  a  little  tour  .  .  .  what  harm 
can  that  do?    You  are  with  me  now." 

"You  don't  know  what  a  lot  of  trouble  I'll  have  with 
Jutta,"  Susanne  said.  "Please  turn  back,  Otto  .  .  .  please 
turn  back!  You  don't  know  her.  I  am  already  afraid  of 
going  back." 

"That's  just  why  I  don't  think  you  should  go  back  to  her," 
Otto  said,  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  but  I  must,  and  every  minute  makes  it  worse.  Hurry 
up  now  and  turn  back  .  .  .  please.  .  .  ." 

Otto  took  hold  of  her  shoulders  and  looked  straight  into 
her  eyes,  long  and  seriously,  as  he  said:  "I  did  this  on  pur- 
pose, Susanne.  It  was  my  conviction  that  you  shouldn't  go 
back  to  Casa  Blanca  under  any  circumstances.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  stay  there  any  longer  and  be  tormented 
by  her." 

Susanne  saw  that  Otto  was  in  earnest.  She  turned  ghastly 
pale  and  went  over  to  the  port-hole.  The  coast  already  had 
become  only  a  faint  line.  If  Otto  did  not  want  her  to,  there 
was  no  way  for  her  to  reach  the  shore.  He  went  on  talking 
behind  her.    His  voice  was  calm  and,  shrewd: 

"As  soon  as  you  have  time  to  think  it  over,  you  will  see 
that  I  am  right.  It  was  the  best  way  to  settle  everything. 
You  can  always  reason  with  good  people,  but  the  Herfurths 
are  not  good." 

Susanne  sat  down,  weakly,  dropping  her  head  on  her  arms. 
She  tried  to  think,  but  her  brain  seemed  unwilling  to  act.  The 
water  hissed  around  the  prow,  and  in  her  exhausted  condition 
she  felt  as  if  they  were  sinking.  What  would  Jutta  say  to 
Fru  Kaiser?    "Susanne  isn't  coming;  she  has  run  away  with 
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Herr  Hellenberg."  It  was  more  than  her  brain  could  manage, 
it  was  like  .  .  .  catching  your  fingers  in  the  wringer, 

A  glimmer  of  light  flashed  through  Susanne's  troubled  mind. 
Was  she  really  free?  Would  she  never  again  have  to  crank 
that  wringer  at  Casa  Blanca?  Would  she  no  longer  have  to 
bear  abuse  for  .  .  .  well,  for  everything? 

Otto  had  slipped  over  to  the  sofa  beside  her.  He  bent 
over  her  and  whispered:  "My  dear  little  sweetheart.  .  .  . 
Are  you  crying,  Susanne?  Is  that  what  I  have  done  first  of 
all  .  .  .  made  you  cry?" 

He  went  on  telling  her  not  to  cry  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  that 
made  her  cry  the  more.  His  warm  breath  tickled  her  ear. 
She  was  so  unaccustomed  to  caresses  and  words  of  endearment. 
She  simply  had  to  cry. 

She  cried  for  a  long  while.  Then  he  lifted  her  up  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  She  leaned  against  him,  full  of  confidence 
and  happiness.  Finally  she  began  to  explain.  She  was  neither 
mad  nor  stupid.  She  could  see  that  his  argument  was  reason- 
able. And  she  was  not  afraid  of  him  ...  or  of  what  was 
not  quite  conventional.  She  had  more  than  once  had  a  desire 
to  cut  the  knot  by  some  desperate  act  ...  by  kicking  or 
biting  or  scratching  Jutta,  for  instance.  But  nevertheless 
there  was  something  that  made  her  look  on  her  flight  as  dread- 
ful.   It  was  against  her  nature  to  run  away  from  any  duty. 

That  word  duty  grated  on  him.  He  was  accustomed  to 
hear  it  from  his  father.  Now  Susanne  used  it.  He  rose  in 
annoyance  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

Susanne  did  not  notice  his  irritation.  She  was  full  of  happi- 
ness, and  she  wished  to  explain  why  she  had  not  shown  her 
joy  at  once.  She  was  chatting,  partly  to  herself,  and  partly  to 
Otto.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  in  the  world  that  couldn't 
be  managed  according  to  set  rules  .  .  .  clouds,  for  instance, 
or  wind  and  wild  animals  and,  of  course,  hatred  and  love.  But 
that  was  only  an  additional  reason  for  keeping  order  where  it 
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was  possible,  for  not  lying  or  betraying  the  faith  and  trust  of 
others. 

"Good  heavens!  How  can  your  conduct  be  ruled  by  the 
faith  and  trust  of  others?  That  would  make  a  fine  state  of 
affairs.  The  murderer  always  has  faith  in  the  victim  he  in- 
tends to  kill.  Criminals  are  the  very  people  that  thrive  on  the 
orderliness  and  amiability  of  other  human  beings.  They  must 
be  disposed  of  by  a  well  directed  upper-cut,  or  by  some  nice 
little  surprise." 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  do  your 
duty  and  act  decently  as  far  as  you  can.  The  others  are 
always  sufficiently  numerous.  You  should  stick  it  out,  even 
if  it  is  unpleasant." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  of  a  person  who  ran  away  from 
home  once  upon  a  time." 

"Yes,  but  the  conditions  were  unusual." 

"So  they  always  are  .  .  .  when  it  suits  us." 

Susanne  wondered  that  he  was  unable,  of  his  own  accord, 
to  guess  the  conditions  to  which  she  was  referring.  But  her 
mood  toward  him  was  so  tender  that  she  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  tell  him  that  he  more  than  any  one  else  was  to  blame 
for  what  happened  at  that  time.  He  was  so  handsome  when 
he  knotted  his  brow  and  looked  stern.  She  smiled  at  him  and 
said:  "But  the  conditions  were  unusual  at  that  time." 

"Would  you  like  to  sleep?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy." 

"I  can  lie  down  on  deck,  so  that  the  men  can  guarantee 
that  everything  is  right  between  us." 
"I  don't  care  what  the  men  think." 
"Oh,  you  don't?"    Otto's  eyes  began  to  glisten. 
"No,  I  don't." 

Otto  leaned  closer  to  her  and  whispered:  "So  you  don't  wish 
to  return  then?" 

She  shook  her  head:  "It  is  too  late." 

Once  more  she  felt  almost  mad  with  happiness  at  being  free 
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.  .  .  and  willing  to  grant  everything  to  him  who  had  set  her 
free. 

When  they  were  abreast  of  an  island  not  far  from  Nederby, 
the  motor  was  disconnected  and  the  sails  set.  Otto  and  Su- 
sanne  stayed  four  days  on  board.  Then  the  Molus  dropped 
anchor  off  Stenvig.  Susanne  at  last  had  consented  to  return 
home.  Otto  had  provided  her  with  clothing  from  the  towns 
they  had  touched  at.  They  rowed  to  the  quay  and  walked 
up  Harbor  Street. 

"Is  your  heart  beating  faster?"  Otto  asked. 

"No,  I  feel  as  cool  as  a  cucumber." 

People  in  the  street  stopped  to  look  after  them  .  .  .  the 
baker's  Susanne  with  a  beau  .  .  .  and  the  beau,  wasn't 
he  ...  ? 

Susanne  and  Otto  passed  the  hotel  and  reached  the  shop. 
Something  like  a  whimper  escaped  Susanne. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Otto  asked. 
"Nothing.    Nothing  at  all." 

But  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  From  above  she  had  heard 
something  creak  and  squeak.  It  was  the  gilded  pretzel  on  its 
rusty  hinges.  The  sound  was  ugly  in  itself,  but  she  had  not 
heard  it  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  now  its  touch  was  magic 
on  the  chords  of  her  not  very  musical  heart. 


XX 

MAGNUS  HELLENBERG'S  office  had  a  low  ceiling 
and  very  small  windows.  But  the  view  from  those 
windows  was  magnificent:  the  whole  harbor  of  Copenhagen. 
Is  there  any  more  beautiful  or  inspiring  view  than  that  of  a 
large  harbor  with  big  ships  and  small  ships,  with  cranes  and 
moveable  bridges,  and  with  the  water  to  frame  it  all  ?  Magnus 
Hellenberg  would  have  thought  it  beneath  him  to  answer  such 
a  question.  That  low-ceilinged  office  was  life  to  him.  There 
he  had  matured  the  plans  that  had  raised  his  company  to  power. 
There,  at  the  mahogany  desk  with  its  spindly  legs,  he  had 
written  his  first  letters  to  Louise.  There  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  sat  before  him.  Books  full  of  their  handwriting 
stood  in  the  case  to  the  left  of  the  one  that  held  other  books 
full  of  his  own.  How  could  life  be  anything  but  good  in  that 
place?  The  sounds  characteristic  of  a  harbor  reached  him 
through  the  windows  .  .  .  the  whistling  of  steamers,  the  rat- 
tling of  winches,  the  cries  of  men  at  work.  Frequently  dur- 
ing office  hours  Hellenberg  would  rise  and  walk  over  to  the 
nearest  window  .  .  .  another  Hellenberg  ship!  He  knew 
their  whistles  as  an  ornithologist  knows  the  songs  of  different 
birds. 

All  day  a  stream  of  employees  who  wanted  a  couple  of 
words  with  the  chief  himself  passed  through  the  low  door  .  .  . 
and  frequently  they  got  exactly  a  coufle  of  words:  "Absolutely 
not!"  At  other  times  Hellenberg  might  spend  an  hour  or 
more  chatting  with  some  little  gray-bearded  captain  about  the 
landing-places  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  while  head-shaking  de- 
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partment  heads  would  tiptoe  to  the  door,  wondering  how  soon 
the  yarn  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  chief's  office  was  in  a  very  small  three-story  building, 
but  the  company  owned  the  whole  block  of  new,  massive  and 
stately  structures.  Once  in  a  while  Hellenberg  would  make  a 
round  of  all  the  offices.  He  inspected  everything  .  .  .  ar- 
chives, store-rooms,  toilets.  He  called  on  the  gate-keeper  and 
the  gate-keeper's  dog.  Wherever  he  appeared,  the  men  rose 
respectfully  and  faced  that  strong  little  man.  Even  the  dog 
did.  Every  one  expected  him  to  say  something.  When  he 
left  without  a  word,  he  left  anxiety  in  his  wake.  If  he  ap- 
peared pleased,  his  words  acquired  a  glamour  that  made  them 
memorable  for  ever. 

"How  nicely  you  live,"  he  might  say.  "I  wish  I  could 
afford  to  live  like  that!" 

Some  such  pleasantry  characterized  every  one  of  his  rounds. 
His  fine,  white  beard  would  quiver  slightly  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  blue  eyes  gleam.  "I  wish  I  could  afford  to  live  like  that!" 
That  was  a  good  one !  When  the  round  was  finished  and  he 
returned  to  his  own  office,  sniffing  its  century-old  atmosphere 
of  paint  and  dust,  his  heart  swelled  in  his  breast.  No,  he 
could  not  afford  to  live  as  the  others  did.  Here  life  was  good. 
Here  he  would  stay  until  death  took  him  away. 

Death!  Theoretically  Hellenberg  acknowledged  its  exist- 
ence. But  it  was  a  negative  idea  that  a  positive  mind  like 
his  could  not  bother  with.  Death  meant  being  gone.  He 
had  stood  at  many  graves,  always  with  the  same  thought: 
"That  man  is  gone.  But  the  ship  is  still  here.  And  so  is  the 
bridge  .  .  .  and  the  cap  with  the  gold  braid.  That  is  the 
only  important  consideration.    We  shall  go  on  as  before." 

But  how  about  himself?  Could  the  same  reasoning  be  ap- 
plied in  his  own  case?  No,  he  knew  that  it  would  really 
matter  whether  or  not  he  still  sat  at  that  spindle-legged  desk. 
And  so  he  tried  not  to  think  about  it,  for  a  man's  will  can 
hold  unpleasant  thoughts  at  bay,  as  a  fire  keeps  the  wolves 
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away  from  a  camp.  But  out  there  in  the  darkness  the  wolves 
are  howling  .  .  .  you  cannot  scare  them  into  silence.  And 
within  the  thorny  and  tangled  jungle  of  the  brain,  fear  will 
set  up  a  faint  growling  when  a  man  feels  weak.  When  Hel- 
lenberg  washed  or  shaved  himself,  he  would  at  times  turn  his 
lips  back  and  give  a  careful  study  to  his  left  eye-tooth.  It 
looked  grayish  .  .  .  with  a  suggestion  of  green  or  blue.  It 
was  not  like  the  rest  of  his  teeth.  A  few  years  earlier  the 
nerve  had  been  killed.  A  few  moments  of  unconsciousness 
.  .  .  a  hole  drilled  through  the  tooth  ...  a  wire  pushed 
through  the  hole  .  .  .  the  hole  closed  up  again  .  .  .  that  was 
all.  But  the  tooth  was  dead.  Its  color  showed  it,  and  already 
it  was  loosening.  Hellenberg  tested  it  with  his  fingers  at 
least  once  a  week.  It  interested  him.  One  day  he  suddenly 
thought:  "This  is  what  will  happen  to  the  company!  The 
day  I  die,  its  nerve  will  be  gone.  It  will  continue  for  a  time 
because  it  is  attached  to  so  many  other  things,  but  it  will  begin 
to  loosen  its  hold  at  once.  I  shall  not  live  on  through  my 
son.  What  is  best  in  me,  he  hates.  What  can  I  do  to  pre- 
serve my  company?" 

This  anxiety  might  seize  Magnus  Hellenberg  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  It  was  worse  to  have  it  seize  him  when 
he  was  all  alone,  as  it  did  one  day  in  September.  He  had 
held  a  big  conference  the  day  before.  The  conference  was  a 
success,  but  it  left  a  sense  of  exhaustion  behind.  Now  his  desk 
was  cleared.  No  footsteps  were  heard  outside.  No  one 
knocked  at  his  door.  Of  course,  he  might  press  an  electric 
button,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Simonsen  or  some  one  else  would 
arrive  with  piles  of  new  work  .  .  .  but  it  was  as  if  his  hand 
lacked  the  strength  to  push  a  button  even.  He  went  to  the 
window.  It  was  a  sunny  day,  with  a  light  haze  resting  on  the 
harbor.  A  three-masted  schooner  was  lying  right  opposite  the 
office.  A  young  sailor  lay  on  the  forecastle,  sunning  himself 
...  a  regular  giant,  with  an  enormously  developed  chest  and 
arm  muscles  that  stood  out  like  pumpkins.    He  was  the  em- 
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bodiment  of  rude  strength.  A  wave  of  pleasure  warmed  Hel- 
lenberg's  heart  .  .  .  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  depression 
became  worse  than  ever.  That  day  everything  made  him  think 
of  Otto  .  .  .  damn  it!  He  walked  over  to  the  other  window 
and  took  a  look  at  the  street  .  .  .  bicyclists  gliding  by  noise- 
lessly .  .  .  two  men  rolling  red-painted  barrels  ashore  .  .  . 
a  snapshot  photographer  half  asleep  on  his  little  stool  ...  a 
vender  of  herrings  waiting  on  customers:  a  tall  young  gentle- 
man and  a  small,  dark  young  lady.  Otto  and  Elin.  Magnus 
Hellenberg  stepped  back  from  the  window,  but  returned  at 
once.  What  could  Otto  have  to  do  with  that  vender  of  her- 
rings? He  was  buying  a  whole  pile  of  them.  Then  he  walked 
over  to  the  quay,  picked  out  a  herring,  and  sent  it  flying 
through  the  air  in  a  wide  curve.  There  was  a  splash  far  out. 
Then  he  did  the  same  thing  again.  Now  a  gull  had  discovered 
that  something  was  going  on.  It  floated  lazily  from  a  mast- 
top,  dived  for  the  herring  and  missed  it.  But  that  didn't 
matter.  Otto  had  others.  He  threw  another,  and  this  time 
the  gull  caught  it.  Other  gulls  arrived,  screaming  noisily  and 
chasing  each  other.  Otto  lured  them  nearer  the  quay.  They 
were  wheeling  around  his  head.  He  grew  excited  and  began 
to  tear  the  herrings  in  two.  People  stopped  to  watch  the  fash- 
ionable young  man  playing  with  the  gulls.  Inside  of  two  min- 
utes there  were  almost  as  many  people  as  there  were  birds. 
The  messenger  boys  leaped  from  their  bicycles.  The  photog- 
rapher woke  up  and  approached.  Elin  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  mob,  looking  admiringly  at  her  brother. 

Enraged,  Hellenberg  tore  himself  away  from  the  window 
and  threw  himself  in  his  chair.  He  had  seen  enough.  He 
had  seen  his  own  failure.  That  fellow  was  his  son,  and  his 
son  was  throwing  herring  that  cost  ten  ore  apiece  to  a  pack 
of  gulls.  If  only  there  were  some  way  of  punishing  Otto. 
But  no  such  way  existed.  You  stripped  him  of  money,  and 
yet  he  had  money  .  .  .  somehow  ...  for  filth  and  foolish- 
ness, and  gold  bracelets  for  his  own  wrists,  and  human  food 
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for  gulls.  There  was  a  gap  in  the  barricades  surrounding  him 
.  .  .  a  gap  that  could  not  be  stopped  because  the  name  of  it 
was  Louise.  She,  the  finest  and  wisest  woman  in  the  world, 
could  not  understand  .  .  .  would  not  understand! 

The  blood  rushed  to  Magnus  Hellenberg's  head.  He  was 
facing  the  one  battle  he  could  never  win.  For  it  was  a  battle 
against  himself.  He  loved  Louise.  He  had  never  forbidden 
her  to  give  Otto  money.  Nor  would  he  do  so  hereafter.  But 
why  couldn't  she  understand? 

Otto  was  not  to  be  saved,  but  the  company  must  be  saved 
from  him.  He  would  never  be  granted  a  responsible  position 
within  the  company.  Let  him  go  on  as  he  was  doing,  con- 
suming himself  ...  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done. 

Hellenberg  pressed  a  button  and  ordered  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  new  tank  steamer  brought  up  to  him. 
Gradually  an  eagerness  for  work  took  hold  of  him. 

About  ten  minutes  later  noise  was  heard  from  the  small 
stairway  that  led  directly  from  the  waiting-room  to  the  harbor. 
It  was  strictly  reserved  for  the  chief.  All  employees  had  to 
use  the  main  entrance  in  the  corner  building,  or  one  of  the 
stairways  leading  to  the  inner  courtyard.  Who  could  be 
coming  up  those  stairs?  Louise?  No,  she  always  came  alone, 
and  this  was  two  people.  Could  it  be  .  .  .  ?  Yes,  it  was. 
He  recognized  their  voices.  With  the  agility  of  a  wildcat,  he 
leaped  up  and  locked  the  door.  The  old  stairway  creaked. 
The  steps  were  approaching.  Whisperings  were  heard  .  .  . 
then  a  loud  knocking.  Hellenberg  did  not  move.  Then  Otto 
remarked  quite  loudly:  "What  the  devil  .  .  .  isn't  the  presi- 
dent of  the  murder  tribunal  in?"    Elin  hushed  him. 

Magnus  Hellenberg  bit  his  teeth.  The  president  of  the 
murder  tribunal  ...  he  had  heard  his  son  use  that  expres- 
sion once  before,  but  then  he  had  not  understood  it.  Now  he 
caught  its  meaning — it  was  a  silly  slam  at  his  own  paternal 
severity. 

"Let's  ask  Simonsen." 
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"What's  the  use?  Let's  be  off  again  .  .  .  but  first  put 
our  cards  under  the  door,  with  P.  P.  C.  on  them." 

"There  should  also  be  something  about  regrets/'  Elin 
laughed. 

"No,  I'm  relieved  at  not  finding  him  in." 
"I'm  disappointed  .  .  .  after  having  screwed  up  my  cour- 
age to  do  this." 

The  steps  retreated.    Then  Otto  came  back. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  Elin  whispered. 
"I  am  peeping." 

The  old  door  had  a  large  keyhole.  The  key  had  been  lost 
years  ago.  The  Yale  lock  alone  was  in  use.  Stooping  a  little, 
Otto  could  survey  the  whole  office.  Hellenberg's  hands  began 
to  tremble  .  .  .  and  the  knowledge  that  impudent  eyes  could 
see  them  tremble  put  him  in  a  rage.  He  heard  steps  outside 
again.  A  fear  that  Otto  might  escape  seized  him.  In  three 
bounds  he  was  at  the  door  .  .  .  unlocked  it  .  .  .  flung  it 
open.  Otto  was  standing  by  the  banister,  still  stooping.  Elin 
was  farther  down  the  stairs,  so  that  only  her  head  with  its 
wide-open  eyes  was  visible.  A  moment  of  dreadful  silence 
ensued.  It  was  as  if  the  father's  glance  had  robbed  the  son 
of  his  strength.  He  could  not  straighten  up,  but  stood  with 
bent  back  as  before.  It  was  Elin  who  first  recovered  her 
faculty  of  speech: 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  Father!    We  thought  you  weren't  in." 

Another  pause.  Then  Hellenberg  said:  "Yes,  the  president 
of  the  murder  tribunal  is  in." 

Every  syllable  became  a  sharp  triangular  saw-tooth. 

But  the  effect  was  not  what  he  had  intended.  Irony  was 
not  his  line.  It  made  him  a  little  ridiculous.  Otto  straight- 
ened up,  smiled,  sucked  in  his  under  lip  in  a  way  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  looked  down  toward  Elin,  who  also  smiled. 

"Father,"  Elin  said,  running  up  the  stairs,  "we  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  ...  if  you  have  time  .  .  .  and  if  you  are 
alone." 
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Hellenberg  turned  and  went  back  to  his  chair.    He  re^  same 
that  he  had  lost  the  battle.    His  lack  of  humor  was  a  ser 
handicap.    It  was  stupid  of  him  to  have  let  his  hands  trembil^ 
because  a  young  fool  gave'  vent  to  a  silly  quip.    Now  he  could 
not  even  mention  the  herrings.  .  .  . 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  grouchily.  "What  is  it  you  wish  to 
tell  me?" 

"That  we  are  to  be  married,  Elin  and  I,"  Otto  said. 

"Yes,  Father,  you  won't  understand  at  once  .  .  .  but  if 
you  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it.  .  .  ." 

Hellenberg  could  feel  himself  turn  pale.  All  sorts  of  funny 
little  thoughts  rushed  through  his  head  ...  to  give  them  each 
a  slap  ...  to  sneak  down  the  stairs  ...  or  simply  to  say: 
"I,  Magnus  Hellenberg,  the  head  of  the  company,  forbid  it!" 
But  that  would  not  work.  His  children  were  of  age.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  incredible  to  him  ...  a  bad  joke  .  .  . 
a  continuation  of  the  impertinences  exchanged  on  the  stairs 
outside  his  door.  Once  more  his  hands  began  to  tremble  .  .  . 
they  had  done  so  on  certain  occasions  ever  since  he  became 
sixty.  He  hid  his  hands  beneath  the  desk  and  said:  "Does  your 
mother  know  about  this?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  prefer  to  get  my  information  through  her."  Hel- 
lenberg bent  his  head  over  the  specifications  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  some  figures  .  .  .  345.8.  Then  he  added:  "Now  you  may 
leave." 

"But  Mother  insisted  that  we  should  see  you.    She  asked 
Simonsen  and  heard  that  you  were  not  particularly  busy  today." 
"You  may  leave,  I  tell  you." 

Otto  sighed  sarcastically  and  made  for  the  door,  but  Elin 
took  a  step  forward  and  said  angrily:  "You'll  regret  that, 
Father." 

"Keep  quiet!"  There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat. 
It  went  against  his  grain  to  speak  harshly  to  a  woman.  He 
might  abuse  his  son  to  his  heart's  content,  but  never  his  daugh- 
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«V  And  it  seemed  that  she  had  never  given  him  a  cause  for 

our^g  so- 
Then  Otto  returned  and  took  his  place  beside  his  sister. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "Elin  is  quite  right.    You  will  regret  it.  We 

have  come  here,  decently  and  considerately,  to  tell  you  about 

something  that  means  a  lot  to  us.    And  you  throw  us  out  as 

if  we  were  a  couple  of  bothersome  cabin  boys.    Must  I  remind 

you  that  we  are  your  children?" 

"I  wish  you  weren't!"  the  father  cried  breathlessly. 

"I  agree  with  you  there,"  Otto  rejoined  defiantly.  "It  has 
its  disadvantages.  But  I  am  your  child  .  .  .  and  we  have 
to  accept  the  consequences  .  .  .  you  as  well  as  I." 

Hellenberg  felt  paralyzed.  In  every  man  there  is  a  secret 
limit  to  the  amount  of  impudence  he  can  absorb.  If  that  limit 
be  passed,  a  momentary  paralysis  ensues.  Otto,  who  used  to 
act  like  a  dog  with  frightened  eyes,  now  stood  deploring  the 
fact  that  Magnus  Hellenberg  was  his  father! 

"I  saw  you  throwing  herrings  to  the  gulls,"  he  sputtered, 
when  his  lips  were  able  to  move  again. 

"Oh,  you  did?"  Otto  said,  his  smile  growing  more  sarcastic 
than  ever.  "So  you  saw  me  throw  fifty  ore's  worth  of  her- 
rings to  the  gulls?  Well,  that  makes  it  easier  to  understand 
why  you  wish  to  cast  me  off.  I  have  no  money,  and  the  head 
of  the  Hellenberg  Steamship  Company  cannot  afford  to  feed 
gulls  with  fifty  ore's  worth  of  herring." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Hellenberg  did  not  kill  his  son  on 
the  spot  ...  or  explode  into  fragments  himself  .  .  .  was  his 
anger  at  having  spoken  about  the  herrings  after  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so.  Suddenly  he  recalled  an  occasion  when 
he  had  visited  the  company  storehouses  with  his  father  and 
they  had  come  across  the  watchman  with  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  a  girl. 

"Good  for  him  that  it  was  we  two  who  came,"  his  father 
had  remarked. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Father?" 
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"You  can't  be  far-sighted  and  near-sighted  at  the  same 
time,  my  boy." 

Magnus  Hellenberg  had  often  pondered  those  words.  He 
did  not  think  them  particularly  apt.  It  was  through  trifles 
and  petty  details  that  you  reached  things  that  were  really  big. 
The  fight  against  bacteria  was  much  more  important  than 
that  against  huge  beasts  of  prey.  But  at  this  moment  it  struck 
him  that  Otto  had  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather.  And 
he  said  quietly  to  his  son: 

"All  waste  is  repulsive  to  me.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
fifty  ore  or  fifty  crowns  are  concerned.  It  irritated  me  to 
watch  you.  But  let  us  get  away  from  all  this.  You  and  Elin 
had  something  to  tell  me.    Sit  down  and  do  so." 

Otto  put  his  arm  around  Elin's  shoulders.  They  sat  down 
and  smiled  a  little  nervously  at  each  other. 

Otto  said:  "Yes,  Father,  we  know  that  this  must  have  come 
as  a  surprise  to  you.  And  you  will  probably  be  still  more  sur- 
prised when  you  hear  whom  we  have  chosen  .  .  .  Elin 
and  I." 

"Get  to  the  point,"  the  father  muttered. 

Otto  went  on  undisturbed:  "But  you  must  grant  us  the 
excuse  of  having  been  surprised  ourselves  .  .  .  love  is  like 
that  ...  leaping  at  you  from  an  ambush." 

"Please  leave  out  your  philosophizings,"  Hellenberg  said, 
drumming  on  the  polished  top  of  the  desk  with  one  of  his 
finger  nails. 

"But  this  means  a  lot  to  us,  Father,"  Elin  broke  in.  "So 
please  try  to  understand  us.  Try  to  remember  how  you  your- 
self felt  when  you  were  young.  For  you  know  what  love 
is.  You  love  Mother.  The  most  beautiful  thing  I  know  is 
to  see  you  two  together." 

The  great  chief  growled  in  agony  ...  he  had  been 
touched  in  a  tender  spot.  "Go  on,"  he  said,  waving  his  small 
white  hands.  He  was  now  afraid  of  being  captured  and  over- 
whelmed completely. 
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"When  you  care  for  some  one,  you  forget  common  sense. 
Rich  or  poor,  handsome  or  ugly  ...  it  is  all  one.  Isn't  that 
true,  Father?" 

"Yes,  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  concerns  me.  Stick  to 
your  own  cases.  The  union  of  your  mother  and  myself  needed 
no  excuses.  She  was  fully  as  good  as  I  .  .  .  and  I  was  not 
unworthy  of  her.    What  is  behind  all  this  talk?" 

"What  you  say  is  true,  Father,"  Otto  resumed,  "but  I  know 
what  Elin  has  in  mind  .  .  .  namely,  that  one  who  has  loved 
can  understand  the  love  of  others  .  .  .  even  if  the  conditions 
are  quite  different  as  you  may  have  guessed  they  are  in  this 
case.  But  Elin  and  I  have  confidence  in  you.  You  are  big 
as  a  business  man,  of  course  .  .  .  but  you  are  also  big  as  a 
man." 

"Get  down  to  facts,"  the  father  insisted,  his  face  frozen, 
but  his  breast  full  of  emotions  that  raged  like  so  many  breakers. 
Never  before  had  he  been  so  close  to  his  children.  On  account 
of  a  certain  innate  shyness,  he  had  always  permitted  Louise  to 
act  as  an  intermediary  .  .  .  except  when  he  was  abusing  Otto. 
Now  his  children  had  broken  through  the  barrier  and  stood 
before  his  bared  heart.  If  something  did  not  happen  soon, 
he  would  begin  to  cry. 

Once  or  twice  Otto  drew  a  labored  breath.  Then  he  said: 
"I  am  engaged  to  a  young  girl  from  Stenvig.  Her  name  is 
Susanne  Drewes.  I  am  sure  you  don't  know  her.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Drewes,  the  baker,  who  lives  on  Harbor  Street, 
next  door  to  the  hotel." 

As  through  a  thick  curtain  Hellenberg  heard  his  son  relate 
that  the  girl  he  loved  came  from  a  quite  ordinary  family  .  .  . 
that  she  was  not  rich,  but  fine  and  clever  ...  a  perfect 
miracle  of  a  girl.  ...  He  heard  it  as  through  a  thick  cur- 
tain, because  all  those  details  did  not  interest  him.  He  felt 
quite  happy.  The  daughter  of  Drewes,  the  baker  .  .  .  his 
unique  memory  at  once  fished  up  a  clear  picture  of  the  man, 
with  his  white  clothes  and  his  brown,  trustful,  doglike  eyes. 
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He  almost  had  a  picture  of  the  daughter  also  .  .  .  but  weren't 
there  two  daughters?  Yes,  he  was  happy.  He  cared  nothing 
for  rank  or  money.  Alarmed  by  Otto's  nervousness,  he  had 
been  prepared  for  anything.  There  was  a  young  lady  who 
pretended  to  paint  .  .  .  and  then  there  was  Doris,  the  worst 
of  the  lot.    An  honest  baker's  daughter  was  not  bad  at  all. 

"You  say  that  you  wish  to  marry  this  girl.  But  as  she  is 
not  well  off,  I  can't  see  what  you  are  going  to  live  on," 
Magnus  Hellenberg  said,  shaking  his  head.  To  hide  his  feel- 
ings, he  turned  to  the  economic  aspect  of  the  matter.  "You 
have  five  hundred  crowns  a  month  salary.  Do  you  ever  have 
anything  left  over?  I  think  I  have  heard  that  you  often  find 
it  hard  just  to  get  along.  Furthermore  .  .  .  you  live  at  home 
and  take  most  of  your  meals  at  home  .  .  .  and  that  would 
hardly  do  after  you  are  married.  You  must  have  a  place  of 
your  own,  and  both  of  you  must  eat.  Perhaps  your  father- 
in-law  will  let  you  have  bread  at  a  reduced  price,  but  man 
does  not  live  on  bread  alone."  Hellenberg  could  not  hold  back 
a  wink,  however,  to  show  that  it  was  not  as  bad  as  it  sounded. 

Otto  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  said:  "For  the  future  I 
mean  to  live  more  cheaply  than  I  have  done  so  far." 

"A  very  laudable  intention,"  Hellenberg  remarked  sar- 
castically as  he  turned  toward  Elin.  It  was  settled  that  Otto 
should  have  no  higher  position  in  the  company  until  he  had 
shown  himself  worthy  of  it.  It  would  do  him  and  his  wife 
good  to  starve  a  little  for  the  first  few  years.  "And  you,  Elin, 
are  you  also  choosing  a  beau  from  Stenvig?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

Hellenberg  looked  up  quickly.  He  had  not  expected  her 
reply.    Did  the  baker  have  a  son? 

"It  is  Hakon  Riis,"  Elin  said.  She  started  confidently 
enough,  but  her  words  ended  in  a  whisper. 

"But  he  is  blind." 

"Oh,  no,  Father,  he  is  not  blind." 

Elin  leaned  across  the  desk  toward  her  father.    "He  is  not 
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blind.  He  sees  more  than  we  do  .  .  .  both  of  what  is  real 
and  unreal." 

Hellenberg  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  window.  It  was 
like  a  flight.  Elin  clung  to  him  and  tried  to  put  her  arm 
around  his  neck,  but  he  shook  himself  free.  Then  she  went 
on  talking  behind  his  back: 

"You  yourself  have  said,  Father,  that  one  should  not  dwell 
on  what  is  negative,  but  on  what  is  positive.  You  should  bear 
this  in  mind  when  you  judge  Hakon.  His  poor  sight  is  noth- 
ing but  a  negative  fact,  but  it  is  a  positive  thing  that  he  can 
think  and  speak  and  feel  more  forcibly  than  any  other  human 
being  I  have  ever  met.  Listen  to  me,  Father,  and  don't  stand 
there  staring  out  of  the  window  like  a  statue.  You  have  also 
said  that  difficult  tasks  are  of  real  benefit  to  people.  What 
good  would  it  do  your  daughter  to  have  a  husband  who  can 
see  equally  well  with  or  without  her  love?  To  love  a  person 
is  to  undertake  a  big  task  .  .  .  isn't  it?  And  here  I  have  a 
task  that  will  last  for  a  lifetime." 

Elin  shook  her  clenched  fists  at  her  father's  back.  He 
knew  it,  although  he  could  not  see  it.  His  lips  were  twitch- 
ing .  .  .  with  a  sense  of  hopelessness.  There  was  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  enough  to  notice  how  intensely,  how  passionately 
she  had  spoken.  What  a  contemptible  thing  life  was!  He 
had  been  racking  his  brain  to  discover  something  that  might 
be  of  benefit  to  Denmark  and  the  whole  world  .  .  .  and  in 
the  meantime  a  few  little  things  happened  that  made  him  wish 
to  crush  the  world  into  dust. 

"And  your  mother  knows  that  you  wish  to  marry  a  blind 
man?"  he  murmured. 

"Yes,  Mother  knows,"  Elin  replied  in  a  low  voice.  She 
let  her  father  guess  for  himself  what  his  wife  had  said  or 
thought. 

"Come,  Elin,"  Otto  said.  "Let's  go.  Father  can't  under- 
stand either  one  of  us." 
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Hellenberg  turned  in  a  flash  and  rushed  toward  his  son  .  .  . 
his  face  distorted  by  pain  and  rage. 

"Can't  I  understand  you?  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  under- 
stand you  right  to  the  marrow  of  your  flabby  spine!  You 
have  been  guilty  of  many  shameful  things,  but  of  none  more 
shameful  than  this.  You  are  afraid  of  telling  me  that  you 
wish  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  baker.  To  your  unwhole- 
some mind  such  a  connection  does  not  seem  quite  good  enough 
for  you  .  .  •  for  you  who  have  had  a  thousand  opportunities 
and  wasted  every  one  of  them.  I  shall  write  to  your  baker 
.  .  .  I  shall  go  to  him  this  very  evening  and  warn  him  against 
you,  spendthrift  of  time  and  money  that  you  are!  And  not 
satisfied  with  spoiling  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
parents,  you  have  now  infected  your  sister  also.  It  is  your 
fault  that  she  is  headed  for  disaster  .  .  .  your  example  .  .  . 
your  weakness  .  .  .  your  surrender  to  the  first  whim  that 
happens  to  seize  you.  Perhaps  Elin  is  ignorant  of  what  lies 
ahead  of  her,  but  you  know  .  .  .  you  know  that  Hakon  is 
blind  .  .  .  you  know  that  his  father  is  a  braggart  and  a  liar 
and  a  man  without  the  faintest  sense  of  morality.  It  is  on 
you  the  responsibility  rests,  and  if  you  were  not  as  soft  and 
wabbly  as  a  jellyfish,  you  would  be  ashamed  to  come  here 
with  Elin  on  such  an  errand.  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  .  .  .  ashamed  of  yourself ! " 

There  was  froth  at  the  corners  of  Hellenberg's  mouth.  He 
raised  a  chair  and  struck  the  floor  with  it. 

"But,  Father,  Father!"  Elin  said  a  couple  of  times.  She 
had  backed  up  to  the  door  and  stood  there  with  her  knuckles 
pressed  against  her  lips. 

Otto  had  also  fallen  back  for  a  moment,  but  soon  his  com- 
mon sense  began  to  function.  He  understood  perfectly  well 
the  real  reason  for  his  father's  rage,  but  he  lost  his  temper 
.  .  .  grew  as  angry  as  his  father  was. 

"Have  you  no  more  gall  left  now?"  he  asked  sneeringly, 
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when  his  father  had  stopped.  "Spit  it  out,  if  it  makes  you 
feel  better.  You  think  you  are  miles  above  other  people. 
But  you  aren't  .  .  .  except  in  heaping  abuse.  Come  on, 
Elin,  let's  go." 

"Oh,  Otto  .  .  .  Oh,  Father!"  Elin  moaned.  But  her 
brother  took  hold  of  her  and  led  her  out. 

When  they  had  gone  down  a  few  steps,  they  heard  the 
Yale  lock  snap  behind  them.  But  they  could  not  see  the  little 
gray-haired  man  drop  into  his  chair  and  fall  forward  across 
the  specifications  for  his  new  tank  ship. 


XXI 


A LITTLE  gray-haired  man  stepped  off  the  express  train 
at  Stenvig  station.  The  conductor  followed  him  to  the 
door  and  handed  his  baggage  to  Oscar,  the  man  from  Riis's 
Hotel. 

"And  get  me  that  English  newspaper  which  is  lying  in  the 
lower  net  on  the  right." 
"Yes,  Sir." 

The  little  gray-haired  man  walked  restlessly  back  and  forth 
on  the  windy  platform.  He  had  turned  up  his  fur  collar  so 
that  it  covered  his  ears.  His  black  hat  was  pulled  forward  so 
that  it  shadowed  his  eyes.  He  was  so  preoccupied  with  huge 
plans  that  he  did  not  look  up  when  people  greeted  him.  And 
yet  he  remembered  a  newspaper  and  he  knew  exactly  how 
much  of  it  he  had  read,  and  where  it  was.  Before  the  train 
left  again  a  couple  of  two-crown  coins  dripped  out  of  his 
hand  .  .  .  one  to  his  own  conductor  for  helping  him  with 
the  baggage,  and  another  to  the  head  conductor  for  putting  a 
no  smoking  sign  on  his  car.  The  little  gray-haired  man 
remembered  everything.  He  even  remembered  that  the  man 
from  the  hotel  was  named  Oscar,  although  the  latter  had 
worked  there  only  six  months. 

"Oscar,"  he  said,  "on  your  way  back,  stop  at  Frost's  and 
buy  me  two  white  ties." 

"Silk?" 

"It  doesn't  matter.  Have  you  money?  All  right  .  .  . 
pay  for  them  and  bring  me  the  receipt  with  the  ties." 

"Yes,  Herr  Hellenberg.    Can't  I  drive  you  to  the  hotel?" 
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"No,  I'm  going  to  walk.  Tell  me  .  .  .  it's  at  three  o'clock 
.  .  .  the  wedding,  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  church  .  .  .  but  the 
dinner  is  at  five-thirty." 

"Good.  And  say,  Oscar  .  .  .  have  you  seen  my  wife 
today?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"You  don't  know,  then,  whether  she  is  well  .  .  .  whether 
a  doctor  was  called  in  yesterday  or  today?" 
"No,  Sir,  I  don't  know." 

"All  right."  Hellenberg  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand 
which  indicated  that  their  conversation  was  over. 

He  walked  up  the  street  with  quick,  prim  steps.  The  car 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  hotel  more  rapidly,  but  he  felt 
the  need  of  thinking  everything  over  again  before  he  met 
Louise  and  the  others. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  refused  to  attend  the  wedding 
.  .  .  had  told  Louise  that  the  exigencies  of  his  business  made 
it  impossible.  It  came  at  the  very  time  he  had  to  be  in  Lon- 
don to  confer  with  several  financiers. 

Then  followed  four  barren  days  in  London.  In  the  midst 
of  everything  he  happened  to  think  of  Louise  ...  of  her 
wistful  smile  ...  of  a  certain  dimness  in  her  glance  when 
she  said  good-bye.  She  was  not  strong.  As  a  girl  she  had 
had  some  trouble  with  her  chest.  Now  and  then,  during 
their  marriage,  she  had  had  small  reminders  of  that  trouble 
.  .  .  fever  with  no  apparent  cause,  for  instance.  Suppose  .  .  . 
Every  morning  brought  him  a  letter  from  her  ...  as  always 
when  they  were  apart.  The  contents  were  of  no  great  im- 
portance .  .  .  gossip  about  the  little  events  of  the  day,  and 
about  the  weather  .  .  .  and  then  in  her  last  letter:  "I  have 
a  slight  cold,  but  I'll  soon  get  rid  of  it." 

Hellenberg  spent  a  wakeful  night.  A  slight  cold?  How 
slight  was  it?  Why  did  she  say  nothing  about  her  tempera- 
ture?   Louise  must  not  catch  colds.    He  had  always  made 
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sure  that  she  had  furs,  sufficiently  heavy  shoes,  and  any  pre- 
ventive medicine  that  was  to  be  had.  And  as  a  rule  they  made 
a  brief  tour  to  the  South  during  the  worst  weather.  But  this 
damned  double  wedding*  had  interfered  .  .  .  and  now  Louise 
was  at  Riis's  Hotel,  where  the  rooms  were  comfortable  enough 
in  the  summer,  but  no  good  at  all  in  winter.  When  the  wind 
came  from  the  east,  there  was  a  constant  draft  from  the  corner 
window.  And  the  wind  had  been  easterly  for  days!  Hellen- 
berg  grabbed  the  telephone  and  told  the  night  clerk  that  he 
would  be  leaving  by  the  morning  train.  A  moment  later  he 
got  out  of  bed  and  began  to  write  identical  letters  to  all  the 
participants  in  the  conference.  A  matter  of  utmost  importance 
had  called  him  back  to  Denmark.  Further  negotiations  would 
have  to  be  carried  on  by  correspondence. 

And  now  he  was  walking  with  quick,  prim  steps  from  the 
Stenvig  station  to  Riis's  Hotel.  In  three  hours  he  would  at- 
tend the  weddings  of  his  two  children  ...  it  made  him  feel 
like  the  helpless  observer  of  a  wreck.  But  in  five  minutes  he 
would  face  Louise  .  .  .  and  the  thought  of  it  affected  the 
little  gray-haired  man  so  powerfully  that  all  other  events  be- 
came more  or  less  unreal  or  negligible  to  him. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  weddings  should  take  place 
at  Stenvig  on  the  same  day.  How  could  they  be  arranged 
any  better?  A  wedding  at  the  Hellenbergs',  considering  that 
the  head  of  the  house  was  so  strongly  set  against  both  unions, 
would  have  been  dismal.  And  Drewes,  the  baker,  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  He  stood  on  his  rights:  he  wanted  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  married  in  her  own  city,  and  preferably  from  her  own 
home.  But  as  Hakon  Riis  was  to  be  married  to  Otto's 
sister  on  the  same  day,  he  would  not  think  it  unreasonable  if 
the  wedding  feast  were  held  on  neighborly  ground. 

If  Sander  Riis  could  have  had  his  way  entirely,  the  wed- 
ding invitations  would  simply  have  duplicated  the  Blue  Book 
and  the  Peerage.  But  Elin  and  Hakon  interposed,  so  that 
only  fifty  guests  were  invited.    After  Big  H  had  sent  his 
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excuses,  they  would  have  preferred  to  have  no  one  but  mem- 
bers of  the  families,  but  Sander  Riis  was  not  to  be  stopped 
after  he  had  got  his  finger  in  the  pie.  He  put  a  notice  in  the 
newspaper: 

RIIS'S  HOTEL 

will  be  closed  December  gy  10  and  11 
on  account  of  a  frivate  celebration. 

This  was  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  history  of  Stenvig  and 
sufficed  to  make  the  citizens  look  forward  to  that  celebration 
with  intense  curiosity. 

And  then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Big  H  turned  up,  after 
all!  The  whole  city  knew  everything  almost  as  quickly  as 
Elin  and  Otto,  who  were  walking  back  and  forth  in  the  wide 
corridor  on  the  second  floor,  when  simultaneously  they  heard 
something  ...  a  difficult  breathing,  a  sort  of  sigh  .  .  .  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  They  grew  rigid,  looked  at  each 
other  and  had  the  same  thought  .  .  .  flight!  But  they  stayed 
where  they  were,  listening  to  Christoffersen's  servile  reception 
of  the  great  guest  and  his  stern  orders  to  the  piccolo.  Otto 
rapped  out  a  sailor  curse:  "What  does  he  want  here?  Now 
everything  will  go  to  hell!" 

Elin  raised  her  hand  warningly. 

"But  he  isn't  invited,"  Otto  persisted  in  an  enraged  whis- 
per. "And  the  hotel  is  closed  to  travelling  salesmen.  Tell 
your  father-in-law  to  throw  him  out.  I  thought  we  were  get- 
ting ready  for  a  wedding,  and  not  for  a  funeral." 

Elin's  warning  hand  remained  raised.  The  next  minute 
she  cried  "Father!"  so  that  it  echoed  through  the  corridor. 
And  she  ran  down  the  stairs  with  open  arms  so  fast  that  her 
black  hair  stood  out  straight  behind  her.  "Father!"  It  was 
more  a  shriek  than  a  cry.  It  pierced  to  the  very  marrow  of  the 
old  man's  bones.  He  turned  gray  as  a  mummy  and  almost  fell 
over  a  trunk  when  Elin  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
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Then  he  wept  silently  for  a  moment  before  he  muttered:  "Is 
your  mother  well?" 

"Yes,  Father,  she  is  quite  well." 

Slowly  and  laboriously  they  climbed  the  stairs.    It  looked 
as  if  they  were  carrying  each  other. 
"Is  Otto  staying  here?" 
"Yes,  Father,  in  number  8." 

Hellenberg  passed  number  4,  where  he  knew  that  Louise 
was  sitting,  and  went  on  to  number  8. 

He  knocked  and  entered.  Before  him  stood  Otto,  his  face 
distorted  by  emotion. 

"As  you  see,"  Magnus  Hellenberg  said,  "I  have  come. 
Now  I  wish  to  ask  a  single  question,  and  I  wish  you  to  answer 
it  with  a  plain  yes  or  no.  Do  you  want  me  at  your  wed- 
ding?" 

Otto  turned  pale  as  a  corpse.  Once  more  he  felt  himself 
in  his  father's  power  .  .  .  felt  himself  as  small  and  scared 
as  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

"Yes  or  no?"  Big  H  repeated. 

"Yes,"  Otto  muttered. 

"Good!"  Hellenberg  had  enforced  his  will,  and  it  softened 
him.    He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left. 

Louise  was  coming  out  of  number  4,  followed  by  Elin. 
"Welcome,  Magnus." 
"Thank  you,  Louise." 

The  parents  entered  the  room  together,  leaving  Elin  in  the 
corridor.    Hellenberg  tested  the  radiator. 
"Is  it  warm  enough  for  you?" 
"Yes.    I  keep  my  light  sweater  on." 

"We  could  put  in  an  electric  heater.  I'll  telephone  for  one. 
And  maybe  a  screen  would  be  better  in  front  of  that  eastern 
window."  He  held  up  his  white  fingers  to  discover  if  there 
were  any  draft.  Then  he  took  a  long  look  at  the  sea,  and 
smiled  ...  he  was  at  home,  and  he  was  happy.  His  home 
was  where  she  was,  whether  in  a  New  York  skyscraper  or  on 
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board  the  Neftune  at  sea.  No  sooner  had  she  been  half  a  day 
in  a  commonplace  hotel  room  than,  as  if  by  magic,  she  had 
made  it  beautiful.  There  by  the  window  she  had  hung  three 
small  pictures  in  a  row  .  .  .  Elin,  Otto  and  .  .  .  himself! 
She  was  still  his  .  .  .  in  spite  of  his  wrinkles  and  trembling 
hands.  She  cared  enough  to  long  for  him,  to  write  to  him. 
He  knew  that  she  would  ask  no  superfluous  questions  about  his 
return,  and  he  would  reward  her  by  at  once  removing  her 
worries  concerning  his  relation  to  their  son. 

"I  must  go  and  see  Herr  Riis  now,"  he  said.  "He  is  a 
hospitable  man  and  will  undoubtedly  invite  me  to  his  son's 
wedding.    I  have  talked  with  Otto  already." 

"What  did  Otto  say?"  Louise  asked  falteringly. 

"I  asked  him  if  he  wished  me  to  be  present  or  not.  And 
he  said  he  did." 

Fru  Hellenberg  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  A  smile  revealed 
her  white  teeth.    "Thank  you,  Magnus!" 

The  wedding  took  place  in  the  Stenvig  church.  In  every 
sense  it  was  a  double  wedding;  twice  as  magnificent  as  any 
wedding  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  The  guests  had 
only  a  street  to  cross,  yet  they  rode  the  distance — the  bridal 
couples  in  carriages  drawn  by  white  horses  (and  heaven  only 
knows  where  Sander  Riis  got  them);  the  others  in  automo- 
biles, only  two  persons  to  a  car. 

The  church  looked  like  a  fairy  palace,  with  tall  green  trees 
and  vines  between  the  white  pillars  and  flowers  every- 
where. .  .  . 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  two  couples  paraded 
down  the  aisle,  looking  very  handsome.  Otto  Hellenberg 
had  lost  his  earlier  embarrassment.  He  was  red  in  the  face 
and  grinned  joyously.  Halfway  down  the  aisle  he  bent  to- 
ward Susanne  and  whispered  into  her  ear:  "Is  it  quite  clear 
to  you  now  that  we  are  married?" 

She  nodded  solemnly. 
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At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  wedding,  the  spirits  of 
the  company  ran  high.  The  celebrated  wines  of  Sander  Riis 
won  another  victory.  Only  Magnus  Hellenberg,  the  two 
brides,  Hakon  Riis  and  Aunt  Vitte  were  quite  sober  .  .  . 
and,  of  course,  Sander  Riis  himself.  He  could  not  get  drunk. 
Red  in  the  face,  happy  and  composed  as  usual,  he  talked  while 
passing  occasional  signals  to  Christoffersen.  They  meant: 
"More  wine!"  No  glass  must  stand  empty  or  only  half  filled. 
The  waiters  ran  around  with  worried  faces,  pouring  .  .  . 
pouring.  Hands  raised  in  refusal  did  not  concern  them.  They 
were  impelled  by  a  higher  power.  Toasts  were  drunk  and 
speeches  made. 

Then  Drewes,  the  baker,  conceived  the  idea  of  also  making 
a  speech.  He  rose  somewhat  unsteadily  and  knocked  on  his 
glass  ...  as  he  had  seen  others  do. 

"Who  is  that  fat  idiot?"  asked  a  young  girl. 

"Hush  .  .  .  that's  Otto's  father-in-law." 

An  audible  whisper  passed  around  the  table:  "Be  quiet  .  .  . 
Otto's  father-in-law  is  going  to  speak!"  And  in  a  few  sec- 
onds a  complete  and  oppressive  silence  reigned.  Some  kept 
silent  out  of  respect  for  Otto  and  his  family,  others  out  of 
curiosity,  to  discover  what  a  baker  would  say  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  silence  caused  Drewes  to  look  around  with  a  scared 
face.    His  cheeks  drooped. 

"No,  no  .  .  .  just  go  on  talking,"  he  said,  making  move- 
ments with  his  arms  as  if  he  were  conducting  an  orchestra.  In 
those  words  his  innermost,  subconscious  impulse  found  expres- 
sion. He  had  merely  felt  a  desire  to  make  his  voice  heard 
among  all  those  other  voices  ...  a  little  more  loudly  than 
before  .  .  .  and  with  this  in  mind  he  had  got  on  his  feet. 

A  few  laughed,  but  again  there  was  complete  silence.  To 
Drewes  it  was  as  if  a  thunderstorm  were  raging  about  his  ears. 
But  suddenly  he  saw  the  situation  clearly.  He  had  risen,  so 
now  he  must  speak — and  humorously  enough  to  make  these 
people  cry  "Bravo!"   It  couldn't  be  so  hard.   The  main  prob- 
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lem  was  to  find  a  start.  Then  all  the  rest  would  come  of 
itself.    But  how  was  he  to  begin? 

"I  have  always  been  very  fond  of  Susanne,"  he  said. 

But  in  speaking  those  words,  he  became  overwhelmed  by 
his  own  emotions.  There  was  more  truth  and  more  beauty 
in  those  words  than  in  any  he  had  ever  uttered,  he  thought. 
And  so  he  repeated  them  and  began  to  cry:  "And  every  smack 
I  gave  you  ...  I  regretted  afterward,  night  and  day,  night 
and  day.  But  what  could  I  do?  There  was  nothing  else 
to  do." 

A  cry  cut  through  the  stillness:  "Will  you  please  sit  down?" 

It  came  from  his  wife,  who  had  risen  halfway  from  her 
seat.  Her  lips  were  pulled  apart,  showing  her  strong  yellow 
teeth  that  seemed  to  make  her  words  still  more  biting. 

Drewes  reared  and  looked  in  her  direction,  but  he  was  too 
drunk  to  submit  in  his  usual  docile  way.  "Sit  down,  you  say? 
Why  should  I  sit  down?  I  have  a  right  to  be  here  .  .  .  and 
I  have  a  right  to  say  something.    I  am  fond  of  Susanne.  .  .  ." 

With  lightning-like  swiftness  Otto  Hellenberg  was  beside 
him,  glass  in  hand.  His  cheeks  were  flushed,  but  his  eyes  were 
wide  awake.  "We  are  both  fond  of  Susanne,  father-in-law," 
he  said  earnestly.  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  love  you  have 
shown  Susanne  .  .  .  and  for  those  little  slaps  .  .  .  they 
helped  to  make  her  the  finest  girl  in  the  whole  country.  And 
now  a  cheer  for  my  father-in-law.  Long  may  he  live! 
Hurrah!" 

Every  one  cheered  vociferously.  Drewes  sat  down  heavily 
and  took  another  turn  at  his  glass.  He  felt  deeply  moved  and 
very  happy  as  he  thought:  "It's  not  at  all  hard  to  make  a  speech. 
You  say  whatever  comes  into  your  mind,  and  then  the  others 
cheer  you.  Andrea  has  no  understanding  of  such  things." 
And  he  began  to  tell  Aunt  Vitte  at  great  length  about  the 
many  smacks  he  had  given  Susanne  ...  for  it  was  one  of 
his  principles  that  children  should  honor  their  father  and 
mother  .  .  .  especially  their  mother  .  .  .  even   though  at 
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times  she  might  be  a  little  .  .  .  well,  off  her  chump,  to  speak 
frankly. 

The  dinner  finally  came  to  an  end.  Sander  Riis  rose.  At 
that  moment  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  orchestra 
struck  up  a  march. 

Coffee  and  cordials  were  served  in  the  garden  hall.  The 
young  people  formed  groups.  The  older  ones  dropped  into 
comfortable  chairs.  Magnus  Hellenberg  hurried  over  to 
Louise  and  exchanged  a  few  tender  words  with  her.  In  an- 
other minute  he  ran  downstairs  to  the  telephone.  Louise's 
eyes  showed  the  effect  of  the  wine,  and  he  did  not  like  it. 

Afterwards  Hellenberg  manoeuvred  until  suddenly  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Susanne.  He  smiled  at  her  ...  a  faint, 
reassuring  smile  .  .  .  and  led  her  out  on  the  glass-enclosed 
veranda.  There  they  could  be  seen  by  every  one,  and  no  one 
dared  to  disturb  them. 

"I'd  like  very  much  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  Susanne 
Drewes,"  he  began  stiffly,  as  if  he  were  opening  negotiations 
with  a  competing  steamship  company  about  an  agreement  on 
freight  rates.  "During  the  dinner  I  thought  you  seemed 
rather  shy  toward  me.    Was  I  right  about  it?" 

"You  were  right,"  Susanne  answered.  She  stood  erect 
before  him,  her  face  calm,  but  her  glance  a  little  frightened. 

This  answer  was  enough  to  make  Hellenberg  sympathetic 
toward  her.    He  had  expected  the  usual  evasions. 

"Do  I  look  so  formidable  then?" 

Susanne  knotted  her  eyebrows  in  an  effort  to  find  the  right 
expression.  "No,  not  at  all  .  .  .  but  wise.  I  believe  you 
can  see  what  other  people  think  .  .  .  that  you  can  look  right 
through  them." 

All  sternness  disappeared  from  Magnus  Hellenberg's  face. 
He  touched  Susanne's  cheek  again.  "And  have  you  anything 
to  hide?" 

"It  was  not  I  who  forced  myself  on  Otto!"  Susanne  burst 
<out. 
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"You  need  not  fear  that  I  believe  anything  of  the  kind," 
Hellenberg  said  darkly.  The  mere  mention  of  his  son's  name 
had  taken  the  gentleness  out  of  his  eyes.  He  was  about  to 
leave  again,  for  this  talk  with  Susanne  did  not  lead  anywhere. 
"You  mean  then  that  I  can  look  right  through  people,  but 
that  I  misunderstand  what  I  see?" 

"No,"  Susanne  said,  shaking  her  head  unhappily.  It  angered 
her  to  give  that  great  man  such  a  poor  impression  of  herself 
.  .  .  but  how  could  she  explain  what  was  so  very  complicated? 

Suddenly  she  pulled  herself  together:  "It  is  my  fault  as 
much  as  his.  More  than  his.  For  his  nature  is  not  as  strong 
as  mine.  I  should  have  resisted  more  than  I  did.  I  knew 
very  well  that  it  would  make  you  angry  .  .  .  yes,  I  knew  it. 
But  I  was  not  quite  myself.  .  .  .  And  when  he  sailed  away 
with  me,  I  did  not  resist  enough  ...  for  it  was  early  in  the 
morning  .  .  .  and  I  was  all  mixed  up  inside." 

"Did  he  sail  away  with  you  against  your  own  will?  Was  it 
in  the  Molus?"  Hellenberg  was  looking  sideways. 

"Yes,  the  JEoIus" 

"The  scamp!" 

"No,  no  .  .  .  and  now  you  have  made  me  tell  you  some- 
thing against  my  will.    I  thought  he  had  told  you  all  about  it." 

The  guests  took  turns  in  passing  the  glass  doors  to  the 
veranda.  It  was  so  interesting  to  watch  those  two.  And  then 
the  great  sensation  occurred.  Big  H  put  his  hands  on  Su- 
sanne's  shoulders,  pulled  her  close  to  him  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead.  And  more  than  that  ...  he  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  together  they  walked  through  the  hall  to  his  room.  The 
door  was  slammed  behind  them. 

They  would  have  given  anything  to  have  that  door  also 
made  of  glass.  Otto  lost  his  composure  and  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  story.  "The  heat  in  here  is  un- 
endurable," he  cried  as  he  ran  out  into  the  snow-covered  gar- 
den. Back  and  forth  he  ran  .  .  .  back  and  forth  ...  in 
his  low  patent-leather  shoes. 
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Hellenberg  kept  Susanne  more  than  half  an  hour.  But 
neither  one  noticed  the  passage  of  time.  He  walked  up  and 
down,  with  prim  little  steps,  asking  and  asking  .  .  .  and  her 
answers  came  rapidly  and  precisely  or  reluctantly,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Her  cheeks  were  burning  with  suspense,  for  a 
great  deal  depended  on  her  passing  that  examination.  AH 
sorts  of  questions  followed  one  another  ...  as  for  instance: 
"If  you  kept  the  books,  then  you  should  also  know  something 
about  your  father's  financial  position." 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  My  father  is  not  worth  very  much.  He 
has  a  savings-bank  account  with  a  few  hundred  crowns  in  it 
...  or  it  was  that  much  in  my  time.  Once  he  had  put  aside 
as  much  as  1400  crowns,  but  then  we  had  to  build  the  new 
chimney  .  .  .  and  that  took  700.  But  in  addition,  of  course, 
Father  owns  the  house  in  which  we  live  .  .  .  and  the  bakery 
and  the  garden." 

"But  those  are  mortgaged,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  a  first  mortgage  of  10,000,  and  a  second  of  3,000. 
It  was  Sander  Riis  who  furnished  the  money  for  the  second, 
and  on  that  one  no  payments  are  made." 

"Good  ,  .  .  very  good.  And  tell  me  another  thing.  Did 
that  Chief  of  Police  at  Nederby  know  that  your  fingers  had 
been  crushed?" 

"Yes,  but  he  dared  not  say  anything,  because  I  was  under 
Jutta,  his  wife." 

"Very  remarkable." 

"Oh,  there  are  many  places  where  the  wife  rules  .  •  .  in 
my  home,  for  example,  it  is  my  mother  who  runs  everything. 
It  seems  wrong  to  me." 

Hellenberg  halted  to  say:  "Sometimes,  yes  .  .  .  but  not 
always.  In  certain  instances  it  is  better  that  the  wife  rule, 
Strength  and  will  are  needed  .  .  .  and  you  have  to  take  them 
where  you  find  them.    Do  you  know  the  word  bourgeoisie?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"For  once  I  think  you  are  not  answering  truly.   You  know 
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the  word,  but  hardly  what  it  implies.  Bourgeoisie  is  about  the 
ugliest  thing  imaginable  ...  an  intermediary  form  ...  a 
larval  stage  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  followed  by  any  but- 
terfly development.  The  larva  does  not  reproduce.  Nor  do 
the  bourgeoisie  ...  or  at  least  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  is  no  love,  no  passion.  Promise  me,  Su- 
sanne  Drewes,  I  mean,  Susanne  Hellenberg  .  .  .  that  you 
will  resist  the  bourgeoisie  spirit  with  all  your  power,  whenever 
you  come  across  it." 

Magnus  Hellenberg  was  warm  from  talking.  .  .  .  He  sent 
Susanne  a  questioning  glance  that  seemed  to  ask:  "Am  I  stand- 
ing up  or  lying  down?"  In  her  respectful  eyes  he  seemed  to 
read  the  answer:  "You  are  standing,  firmly  and  loftily."  He 
smiled  faintly  and  patted  her  shoulder.  There  was  something 
inspiring  about  Susanne.  She  was  made  of  splendid  stuff. 
Could  she  carry  Otto  from  indolence  to  activity?  Hardly. 
But  at  any  rate,  she  should  be  made  to  feel  his  own  friendship 
and  sympathy.    She  deserved  them. 

"Now  I  mustn't  keep  you  any  longer.  I'll  take  you  to  your 
husband." 

They  returned  to  the  hall.  Otto  was  not  in  sight,  and  so 
Hellenberg  made  instinctively  for  Louise,  who  was  sitting  in 
a  wicker  chair  talking  with  three  or  four  men. 

"There  comes  the  bride  robber,"  she  remarked  smilingly. 
"I  never  saw  such  a  wedding.  One  couple  has  gone  away, 
and  you  have  carried  off  one-half  of  the  other." 

Hellenberg  made  himself  cold  to  counteract  Louise's  exces- 
sive vivacity.  "We  had  a  little  talk,  the  young  lady  and  I 
.  .  .  not  having  had  a  chance  to  meet  before." 

"They  tell  me  that  you  started  your  talk  by  embracing  and 
kissing  her." 

"On  the  forehead  .  .  .  only  on  the  forehead."  Hellenberg 
spoke  sternly,  but  at  the  same  time  a  delicate  red  colored  his 
cheeks. 

"Forehead  or  no  forehead,  my  friend,  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
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jealous.  Here  you  let  me  sit,  deserted  and  lonely.  Won't 
you  give  me  a  kiss  ...  on  the  forehead  at  least?" 

Obedient  to  her  wish,  he  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  on 
the  cheek.    "Where  is  Otto?" 

"He  is  in  the  garden  looking  beneath  every  bush  for  his 
lost  bride." 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him." 

The  smile  departed  from  Louise's  face.  Have  a  talk  with 
him?  Why  be  so  cold  and  stiff?  What  had  he  talked  with 
Susanne  about?  It  still  seemed  possible  that  the  celebration 
might  end  in  a  scandal. 

"I'll  get  hold  of  Otto  now,"  Susanne  said. 

"No,  let  me ! "   Louise  rose  and  excused  herself. 

Hellenberg  caught  her  intention  ...  to  act  as  a  mediator 
.  .  .  to  prevent  a  clash.  He  exchanged  a  few  stilted  words 
with  Susanne  about  the  wedding  trip.  The  four  young  people 
intended  to  start  about  midnight,  spend  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  a  neighboring  city,  and  go  on  the  next  day  to  Paris. 

Louise  went  to  the  open  door  and  called  out.  Otto  came  in, 
blue  with  cold.  Louise  put  her  shawl  about  his  shoulders  and 
warmed  his  hands  between  her  own. 

"Your  father  wants  to  talk  to  you.  Please  be  sensible  and 
don't  contradict  him.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  he  looked 
so  peculiarly  cold  .  .  .  you  know  how  he  can  be.  .  .  ." 

"The  rotten  old  devil!"  Otto  said  irascibly. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  his  mother  whispered.  She  did  not  notice 
her  son's  words,  but  she  had  caught  the  fear  underlying  his 
rage. 

Otto  walked  with  lagging  strides  across  the  floor  toward 
his  father. 

"At  your  service,  Father,"  he  said,  bowing,  but  also  placing 
his  hand  within  Susanne's  arm. 

"Will  you  come  up  to  my  room  with  me?" 

"Do  you  wish  Susanne  to  stay  here,  or  is  it  something  she 
can  hear?" 
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"You  can  tell  her  afterward,"  the  father  replied.  He 
walked  ahead  with  his  little,  prim  steps.  Otto  followed  him. 
And  he  was  still  child  enough  to  make  faces  at  those  he  passed. 

Hellenberg  did  not  offer  him  a  chair.  Nor  did  he  sit  down 
himself. 

"I  hear  you  are  going  to  Paris  and  the  Riviera  .  .  .  When 
do  you  think  you  will  be  back?" 
"About  the  first  of  February." 

"That's  about  two  months.    Pretty  expensive,  isn't  it?" 

"No,  not  so  expensive."  Otto  pushed  his  hands  into  his 
trousers  pockets  and  walked  back  and  forth.  He  intended 
to  follow  his  mother's  advice  not  to  contradict  his  father;  but, 
after  all,  he  was  the  groom,  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  he  did 
not  have  to  stand  too  much.  "I'll  put  down  what  it  costs," 
he  said. 

"Put  down  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Put  down  the  cheapest  hotels  and  restaurants  ...  if  you 
should  care  to  make  the  same  trip  later  on." 

Otto  spoke  with  a  drawl.  His  father  bit  his  teeth  together. 
His  son's  suggestion  was  one  vast  insult.  But  he,  too,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  a  fight,  so  he  said  hastily:  "Thank 
you,  but  don't  bother.  I  get  so  rarely  to  Paris  or  Monte  Carlo. 
The  ships  you  can  see  there  don't  interest  me  very  much." 

"But  there  are  other  things  worth  seeing  besides  ships." 

"Perhaps  .  .  .  but  my  tastes  are  limited." 

"The  Prince  of  Monaco  is  said  to  have  a  fine  little  collec- 
tion of  orchids,"  Otto  said  with  the  same  drawl. 

Hellenberg  began  to  tremble.  The  son  had  put  his  finger 
on  his  most  tender  spot. 

"They  are  probably  not  for  sale,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "But 
let's  talk  of  something  else.  What  are  you  planning  to  do 
when  you  get  back?  You  are  a  married  man.  You  have  a 
wife  to  support  and  you  will  some  day  have  children." 

"I  have  a  new  position,"  Otto  replied  in  a  low  voice. 
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"A  new  position  .  .  .  really?"  Hellenberg's  surprise  was 
accompanied  by  a  slight  sneer. 

"Yes — in  New  York.  We  shall  go  there,  as  soon  after 
our  return  as  we  can." 

"That's  excellent.    I  hope  it's  a  good  position." 

"Not  so  bad,"  Otto  rejoined  slowly,  as  if  his  mind  were 
busy  with  large  sums.  "I  won't  have  a  very  large  salary  to 
begin  with,  but  it  will  be  raised  very  soon.  It's  with  James 
Pollock,  of  New  York." 

"A  fine  firm.  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  When 
are  you  to  start?" 

"No  later  than  the  first  of  May." 

"Then  you  will  have  three  months  to  arrange  matters  here. 
But  I  suppose  you  won't  have  much  energy  left  for  my  busi- 
ness during  that  time?" 

"I  don't  know  yet  .  .  .  but  I  can't  see  why  I  shouldn't." 

"Thank  heaven  for  that!"  Hellenberg  said  with  biting 
scorn,  his  face  close  to  his  son's.  Then  he  walked  back  and 
forth  a  few  times,  snorting,  until  at  last  he  remarked  casually: 
"Shall  we  agree  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  lies?" 

"They  are  not  lies,"  Otto  said  feebly. 

"Every  word's  a  lie.  You'll  get  no  salary  from  James  Pol- 
lock, neither  large  nor  small,  because  you  have  no  promise  of 
a  job  with  him.  You  travelled  with  him  last  summer,  and 
you  tried  to  get  a  job,  but  he  told  you  that  there  was  no  open- 
ing." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it!" 

"I  know  everything  about  it,"  Hellenberg  retorted  calmly. 
"Do  you  wish  proofs?  Look  in  that  portfolio:  .  .  .  Pollock 
wrote  me  all  about  it  without  my  asking.    Read  his  letter." 

Otto  shook  his  head.  He  had  no  desire  to  read  the  letter. 
"I  believe  I'll  get  the  job  anyway,"  he  said  weakly. 

"I  must  admit  that  you've  shown  a  certain  energy  in  look- 
ing for  a  connection,"  Hellenberg  went  on.  "But  otherwise 
you  are  nothing  but  a  swindler.    I  am  not  thinking  of  your 
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relation  to  me,  but  to  some  one  else  ...  to  her  down  there, 
whom  you  have  tied  to  yourself." 

"We'll  manage  somehow,"  he  came  back  defiantly. 

Hellenberg  made  a  gesture  with  his  hands.  "I  agree  with 
you.    You'll  be  able  to  manage,  for  I  mean  to  support  you." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  can't  accept  your  offer." 

"That's  a  stupid  attitude  to  take.  My  money's  just  as  good 
as  your  mother's  and  it  may  prove  more  abundant." 

Otto  remained  silent.  His  power  of  resistance  was  ex- 
hausted. His  father  spoke  the  truth.  His  mother  had  always 
furnished  him  with  money  in  secret,  but  she  had  so  little 
understanding  of  money  that  sometimes  she  would  hand  him  a 
fifty-crown  bill  in  the  childish  belief  that  it  was  a  great  deal. 

Hellenberg  went  on  talking — about  an  office  for  Otto  in  a 
separate  house  in  Harbor  Street.  Simonsen  as  first  assistant. 
Three  good  ships  in  England  that  could  be  bought  advan- 
tageously. Hellenberg's  voice  dropped  into  a  whisper  and 
became  almost  confidential.  He  named  the  ships,  their  ton- 
nage, their  builders,  their  cost,  their  horse-power,  their  equip- 
ment. 

"I  saw  them  when  they  were  there  last  year,  and  they  still 
are  there.  Three  fine  ships,  looking  almost  alike.  Our  mate, 
Christensen,  has  sailed  with  one  of  them,  the  Effendi,  and  he 
says  it  does  very  well  at  sea." 

Otto  was  carried  away  ...  he  could  see  those  ships  lying 
in  the  Thames,  tied  at  stem  and  stern  like  so  many  slaves, 
stripped  and  rusted,  but  with  good  lines.  They  should  plow 
the  seven  seas  with  Otto's  trademark  on  their  funnels. 

Magnus  Hellenberg  had  warmed  up.  This  had  novelty. 
To  start  from  the  beginning,  to  overcome  difficulties,  to  gain 
confidence,  to  make  headway  ...  he  wished  he  were  Otto, 
twenty-five  years  old  and  with  a  father  to  back  him  up. 

"You  accept  my  offer  then?" 

"How  could  I  do  otherwise  ? "  Otto  replied,  swelling  out  his 
chest.     "I  am  quite  overwhelmed.    I  won't  disgrace  you. 
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I'll  pull  myself  together  and  work,  and  see  that  others  work. 
I  have  a  fine  example  before  me  .  .  .  although  I  know  that 
I  can  never  hope  to  equal  it.  There  is  only  one  small  point 
that  does  not  quite  suit'  me  .  .  .  Simonsen.  Can't  I  escape 
him?  First  of  all,  he  is  your  trusted  helper,  whom  you  don't 
care  to  lose  .  .  .  and  secondly  ...  I  don't  think  he  will 
fit  in  as  well  with  me  as  with  you.  I  believe,  you  see,  that 
every  man,  and  especially  every  new  generation,  must  follow 
its  own  principles.  .  .  ." 

Magnus  Hellenberg's  face,  which  had  been  vivid  and  bright 
while  he  was  talking  about  ships  and  routes  and  ports,  now 
closed  up  and  became  gray  and  dead. 

"I  can  well  understand  that  you  would  like  to  be  rid  of 
Simonsen  and  my  principles,  but  you  can't.  On  what  could 
I  rely,  if  not  on  Simonsen's  great  ability,  or  rather  on  his 
orderliness  and  faithfulness  to  my  principles?  As  for  your 
principles  ...  I  believe  that  three  charges  of  dynamite,  one 
for  each  ship,  would  achieve  equally  good  results.  I  give  you 
a  minute  to  think  it  over." 

"I  accept,"  said  Otto,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Good!"  The  father  grasped  his  son's  hand,  but  when  he 
looked  up,  he  met  a  glance  of  hatred  so  intense  that  he  gave 
a  start.    Had  he  gone  too  far,  after  all? 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  he  went  on  in  a  somewhat  changed 
tone.  "And  now  I'll  say  good-bye.  I  won't  come  down  to 
see  you  off.  Ask  Elin  to  come  up  here  .  .  .  and  also  her 
husband,  if  he  cares  to.  And  give  my  regards  to  Susanne; 
she  made  a  very  good  impression  on  me.  I  wish  both  of  you 
every  possible  happiness.    Good-bye ! " 

A  festive  mood  prevailed  in  the  hall.  Time  and  again  the 
place  rang  from  end  to  end  with  laughter  when  some  one 
joked  about  the  many  couples  that  were  hiding  all  over  the 
hotel.  Elin  and  Hakon  had  been  gone  so  and  so  long  .  .  . 
Susanne  and  Otto  so  and  so  long.  Others  were  missing  too. 
Sander  Riis  met  with  howling  success  when  he  pointed  out  that 
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Aunt  Vitte  and  her  table  escort  had  been  missing  a  whole  hour. 
Even  Herr  Hellenberg  was  missing.  They  ought  to  have  a 
roll  call! 

In  the  meantime  the  two  bridal  cars  had  been  brought  to 
the  rear  entrance.  The  chauffeurs  were  busy  with  big  trunks 
that  had  to  be  tied  behind.  Everything  was  splendidly  ar- 
ranged. But  Hakon  was  not  ready.  There  were  so  many 
things  he  thought  of  at  the  last  minute  and  wanted  to  take 
along.  He  started  looking  for  some  books.  Elin,  who  was 
sitting  in  an  armchair,  itched  to  jump  up  and  help.  But 
that  she  must  not  do.    Hakon  could  manage  by  himself. 

Otto  and  Susanne  came  in. 

"Good  God!    Hakon  is  still  in  his  evening  clothes!" 

"You  had  better  get  out  of  here  so  that  he  can  change," 
Elin  said.    "It  won't  take  him  more  than  two  minutes." 

"Do  you  know,"  Susanne  said  to  Otto,  as  they  walked 
along  the  corridor,  "I  should  like  so  much  to  say  good-bye  to 
Hjalmar?  He  is  working  in  the  bakery  while  we  are  feasting. 
Father  and  Mother  would  not  let  him  come.  He  didn't  have 
the  proper  clothes,  they  said." 

"What  an  idiot  I  am  not  to  have  given  him  a  single 
thought!    He's  a  damned  nice  kid." 

Otto  went  with  Susanne  to  the  hotel  entrance.  There  she 
slipped  away  from  him,  and  he  went  back  alone. 

"Where  is  Drewes?"  he  asked  the  chauffeurs,  the  porter, 
the  waiters,  but  no  one  knew. 

"Where  in  the  world  is  the  baker?"  he  finally  asked  Aunt 
Vitte,  who  came  running  like  a  wind-driven  hen  through  the 
side  corridor  on  the  second  floor. 

She  stopped  and  gave  him  a  scared  look. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Hurry  up  to  2 1 8. 
Hurry;  I'm  afraid  he's  getting  into  trouble." 

Otto  ran  up  stairs  and  tore  open  the  door  of  218.  Drewes 
was  seated  on  a  red  plush  chair,  with  his  fat  knees  as  far  apart 
as  he  could  get  them.    On  the  floor  in  front  of  him  stood  an 
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empty  wash  basin.    He  turned  his  aching  head  toward  Otto. 

"Then  you  haven't  gone  yet,  and  I  can  still  make  it.  I'll 
be  all  right  in  two  minutes." 

"I'll  bring  Susanne  your  regards,  father-in-law/'  said  Otto, 
slapping  the  baker  on  the  shoulder. 

"No,  don't.  Don't  say  a  word  about  having  seen  me,  Otto. 
You  must  promise." 

"All  right,  I  won't  say  a  word." 

"I  do  wish  I  could  get  it  over  with.  I'm  not  at  all  drunk. 
I  know  my  own  name  .  .  .  and  your  name  .  .  .  which  is 
Otto  Hellenberg  .  .  .  and  the  date.  But  it's  not  the  same 
date  now,  for  it  must  be  after  twelve.  See,  my  thoughts  are 
quite  clear  .  .  .  they  were  never  clearer.  But  I  feel  wabbly 
on  my  feet.  And  I  don't  want  it  to  be  her  last  impression 
of  her  childhood  home.  I  shall  be  on  the  stairs,  straight  as  a 
candle,  when  she  leaves. 

"No,  it's  no  use,"  he  said  despairingly.  "And  I  am  sorry, 
for  just  now,  when  I  feel  so  very  clear  in  my  head,  I  should 
like  to  say  something  nice  to  Susanne  in  farewell  ...  I 
should  like  to  tell  her  about  my  unrequited  love.  .  .  ." 

"Have  you  had  an  unrequited  love?" 

"Yes,  for  my  daughter.  It  comes  out  when  I  think  that 
she  is  sweet  and  loving  .  .  .  and  pretty,  for  that  matter  .  .  . 
and  wise,  and  always  right  in  everything  she  says.  And 
then  ...  to  have  smacked  her  pretty  face.  I've  done  it  so 
often  and  I  have  regretted  it  every  time  .  .  .  and  now  I  want 
so  badly  to  say  good-bye  to  her,  and  thanks,  and  will  she  please 
forgive  me?" 

"I  know  she  will,  father-in-law.  Good-bye  now,  and  many 
thanks  for  Susanne,  and  for  this  day." 

"Don't  leave  me,  Otto,"  Drewes  whined.  "I  want  no 
thanks  on  account  of  Susanne  .  .  .  and  Sander  Riis  took  care 
of  the  dinner  .  .  .  every  little  bit,  except  the  wedding  cakes." 

"The  wedding  cakes  were  masterpieces,"  said  Otto  with 
emphasis. 
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"Do  you  really  think  so?"  His  eyes  lighted  up.  But  as 
soon  as  Otto  was  outside  the  door,  Drewes  sank  forward,  sob- 
bing out  of  drunkenness,  sorrow  and  pride.  "Masterpieces! " 
he  muttered.    "Masterpieces  .  . 

Susanne  knocked  at  the  window  in  the  bakery,  and  Hjalmar 
came  out  in  his  white  clothes. 

"You  poor  thing,"  Susanne  said.  "Here  you  are  work- 
ing, while  the  rest  of  us  are  amusing  ourselves." 

"Oh,  I  keep  imagining  everything.  And  I  have  been  out 
in  the  garden  several  times  to  look  at  the  lights.  It's  awful 
what  a  lot  of  noise  they  make." 

"Yes,  they  are  frightfully  noisy.  The  wedding  cakes  were 
magnificent.    Did  you  help  with  them?" 

"No,  no  one  but  Father  could  touch  them.  Don't  you  feel 
cold?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Of  course  not  .  .  .  you  have  a  fur  coat.  May  I  feel  it? 
Did  your  husband  give  it  to  you?  It  must  be  wonderful  to 
be  so  rich." 

Susanne  slipped  out  of  her  coat  and  held  it  up  invitingly 
before  him. 

"You're  crazy!"  he  said,  but  nevertheless  he  put  his  arms 
in  the  sleeves  and  turned  around  ecstatically.  "It's  like  sum- 
mer when  you  have  it  on." 

"Some  day  you  also  will  be  rich." 

"No  .  .  .  it's  enough  that  one  of  us  gets  rich  .  .  .  and  it 
should  be  you.    Some  one  must  work." 
"I  shall  work,  too." 

"Thanks  for  coming  to  say  good-bye  to  me  .  .  .  and  for 
letting  me  try  on  your  coat.    It  smells  so  funny." 

"That's  the  way  it  should  smell,"  Susanne  said. 

"I  guess  so.    I  didn't  mean  to  find  fault  with  it." 

Neither  one  could  think  of  anything  more  to  say,  but  for  a 
while  they  remained  face  to  face,  deeply  embarrassed. 
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"Well,  I  must  go,"  Susanne  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"Take  care  of  yourself,  Hjalmar." 

"Good-bye,  Susanne.  And  give  my  regards  to  your  hus- 
band." 

They  were  eager  to  put  their  arms  around  each  other,  but 
neither  had  the  courage  to  make  the  first  move.  Hjalmar 
went  with  his  sister  to  the  gate,  and  said  good-bye  once  more 
and  hurried  back.  He  whistled  a  few  notes  to  prove  his  per- 
fect composure.  Susanne  saw  him  disappear  into  the  bakery. 
Then  she  ran  to  the  cellar  and  tried  the  door  ...  it  was 
open,  as  she  had  expected.  There  was  something  she  wanted 
to  do  before  she  bade  her  childhood  home  good-bye  for  ever. 
It  was  a  silly  idea,  but  it  had  popped  into  her  head,  and  now 
she  meant  to  carry  it  out.  She  wanted  to  have  one  more  look 
in  the  old  mirror  in  the  living-room  .  .  .  she  wanted  to  see 
if  it  could  be  true  that  she  was  pretty. 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  kitchen.  Her  heart 
beating,  she  lighted  a  candle  on  the  piano.  Then  she  mois- 
tened her  lips,  raised  the  candle  aloft,  and  stepped  in  front  of 
the  mirror.  She  saw  her  fur  coat  and  her  hand  with  the 
ring  on  it,  and  her  neck  and  chin  and  teeth.  She  saw  her 
forehead  and  her  hair  .  .  .  and  she  knew  that  what  she  saw 
was  beautiful.    But  she  didn't  dare  to  look  into  her  own  eyes. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  hotel,  Otto  was  waiting  for  her. 

"At  last!  I  was  getting  scared.  Hakon  and  Elin  are  just 
coming  down." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Susanne  said,  stepping  into  the  car. 

"Come  on  now,"  Otto  called  up  the  stairs. 

Hakon  and  Elin  came,  slowly  and  talking  eagerly. 

"You  can  talk  in  the  car.  If  we  don't  get  away  now,  the 
mob  will  discover  us,"  Otto  said. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  hall  doors  were  thrown  open 
and  a  flood-tide  of  human  beings  poured  through  the  long 
corridor.  Aunt  Vitte,  strangely  enough,  was  in  the  lead. 
Then  came  a  group  of  howling  and  yelling  youngsters,  and 
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finally  the  older  members  of  the  gathering.  They  formed  a 
ring  around  the  newly  married  couples  and  the  cars,  shower- 
ing them  with  rice  and  flowers. 

"Start  .  .  .  start!"  Hakon  and  Otto  cried  simultaneously 
from  their  respective  cars.  But  it  was  easier  said  than  done. 
The  doors  of  the  cars  were  torn  open  again  as  soon  as  they 
were  shut.  One  young  man  straddled  the  radiator  of  the  first 
car.  Peter,  the  son  of  the  manorial  steward,  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  one  of  the  horns  with  his  hand  and  was  squeezing 
a  series  of  appalling  toots  out  of  it. 

"Has  any  one  a  slipper?"  some  one  asked. 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  yes!"  Several  of  the  girls  had  slip- 
pers, but  they  were  in  their  rooms.  Couldn't  the  cars  wait  a 
couple  of  seconds?" 

"Start!" 

"Here  are  slippers!"  Louise  Hellenberg  cried,  bending  down 
and  taking  off  her  gilded  shoes.  "There  must  be  slippers,  Riis, 
don't  you  think?" 

Riis  nodded  without  a  word.  His  tongue  felt  thick.  He 
had  meant  to  lead  a  cheer  for  the  two  married  couples,  but 
he  couldn't  find  his  voice.  In  one  of  the  cars  sat  Hakon, 
wearing  his  red  fez  and  looking  like  an  Oriental  prince,  and 
beside  him  the  charming  Elin.  He  talked  to  her  as  if  they 
were  alone.  Wouldn't  he  raise  his  hand,  even  once,  to  wave 
good-bye  to  his  father? 

"Give  Montmartre  my  regards,"  Riis  managed  to  cry. 

"We  surely  will,"  Elin  replied. 

What  did  it  matter  that  Elin's  voice  had  a  silvery  ring? 
It  was  only  Hakon's  voice  he  wanted  to  hear.  But  Hakon 
did  not  even  turn  his  head;  instead  he  pulled  down  the  win- 
dow shade. 

Both  motors  were  racing  now  ...  in  another  second  the 
cars  would  be  gone. 

Riis  rushed  down  the  stairs,  knocked  at  the  window  and 
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cried:  "Raise  the  shade  when  you  reach  the  street,  and  look 
to  the  left!" 

"Yes,  father-in-law." 

The  cars  swayed  as  they  crossed  the  stone  pavement  to  the 
street. 

"Hurrah!"  the  guests  yelled,  sending  new  showers  of  rice 
after  them. 

"Three  cheers  for  my  son  Hakon!"  Sander  Riis  called  out, 
running  heavily  behind  the  last  car. 

Those  who  still  had  some  thoughts  left  in  their  heads 
wondered  how  a  man  of  such  perfect  manners  could  forget 
himself  to  the  extent  of  proposing  cheers  for  his  son  alone. 
They  wondered  still  more  when  they  saw  him  walk  over  to 
a  pile  of  empty  beer  barrels  and  stand  there  with  lowered 
head  and  bent  back.  Could  such  a  superior  being  cry?  All 
right,  then  the  polite  thing  was  to  let  him  cry  in  peace;  they 
turned  back  to  the  hotel.  Then  Fru  Louise  began  to  sneeze 
.  .  .  over  and  over  again  .  .  .  and  after  a  while  she  started 
coughing  so  that  her  eyes  watered.  And  suddenly  others  real- 
ized that  she  had  been  standing  in  her  thin  silk  stockings  on 
the  cold  stone  stairs. 

"Not  a  word  to  my  husband!"  she  said  smilingly,  but  still 
coughing,  as  she  hurried  back  into  the  hotel. 

Sander  Riis  remained  behind  in  the  brightly  lighted  yard. 
The  piccolo  passed  him  on  his  way  down,  but  dared  not  dis- 
turb him.  Then  Christoffersen  missed  the  customary  nods 
and  gestures  by  which  his  movements  were  guided.  Politely 
he  approached  his  master  from  behind  and  said:  "Pardon  me 
.  .  .  but  the  champagne.  .  .  ." 

Sander  Riis  straightened  up  a  little.  "The  champagne? 
•  .  .  All  right  .  .  .  but  he  is  gone,  and  he  didn't  want  any." 

"But  I  think  the  guests  expect  .  .  ." 

"Take  hold  of  my  arm,  Christoffersen.  I  can't  see  two 
steps  ahead.  Champagne,  you  said  .  .  .  but  we  drank  it. 
Are  we  to  have  more  champagne?" 
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His  words  came  slowly,  in  little  spurts,  almost  sobbingly. 

Heavily  they  passed  through  the  long  corridor.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  hall,  Christoffersen  hurried  over  to  the  buffet. 
Riis  crossed  the  floor  with  such  unsteady  steps  and  so  worn  a 
face  that  the  sight  of  him  frightened  the  guests. 

"Champagne,"  he  said.  "Christoffersen  says  that  we  must 
have  champagne.  And  I  can  see  no  reason  for  opposing 
Christoffersen.  Fill  the  glasses,  Christoffersen.  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you'll  have  to  excuse  me  if  I  sit  down.  .  .  ." 

Sander  Riis  sat  down.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  chair 
at  the  spot  he  chose,  and  his  heavy  body  struck  the  floor  with 
a  crash. 

The  women  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands.  But 
Christoffersen  rushed  up  at  once,  issuing  nasal  commands: 
"Five  of  you  gentlemen  .  .  .  Colonel  Parmer  .  .  .  Herr 
Sejersen  .  .  .  you,  Jacob,  take  hold  at  the  knees  .  .  .  Herr 
Levin  .  .  .  Herr  Schou  .  .  .  that's  the  way." 

The  six  gentlemen  lifted  Riis  and  carried  him  out.  Christ- 
offersen turned  his  head  and  called  to  one  of  the  maids:  "Char- 
lotte, close  the  doors  behind  us." 

The  two  cars  drove  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  shore  road. 
Otto  and  Susanne  were  in  the  first.  They  both  tried  to  find 
something  to  say,  but  their  thoughts  were  too  full  of  some- 
thing that  must  not  be  said.  In  the  end  they  leaned  toward 
each  other.  Otto  noticed  that  Susanne  was  crying,  but  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  on  the  verge  of  doing  so  himself.  They 
closed  their  eyes  and  moved  their  heads  a  little  now  and  then 
.  .  .  so  that  they  could  always  feel  each  other's  warm  cheeks. 

The  second  car  followed  a  hundred  feet  behind  the  first 
one,  at  the  same  speed,  so  that  its  lights  were  reflected  in  the 
rear  window  of  the  car  ahead.  Hakon  said:  "It's  queer  that 
the  old  man  can  be  so  silly." 

"Did  you  think  he  was  silly?" 

"Frightfully.    I  have  tried  to  educate  him  since  I  was  a 
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small  boy,  but  nothing  helps.  This  whole  feast,  with  a  lot 
of  monkeys  of  both  sexes  .  .  .  even  your  mother  felt  high 
.  .  .  and  Christoffersen  rushing  back  and  forth  between  head- 
quarters and  the  front.  He  should  have  been  mounted  on  a 
day  like  this.  A  regular  hotel  wedding.  We  should  never 
have  allowed  my  father  this  celebration.  He  can't  stand  it. 
Did  you  hear  him  yell?  Three  cheers  for  my  son  Hakon! 
That's  really  too  much." 

"Don't  think  of  it,"  Elin  said.    "It's  all  behind  us  now." 

"Yes,  but  he  knows  that  I  hate  all  display  of  feeling.  And 
what  was  all  that  nonsense  about  looking  to  the  left?" 

"To  the  left  ...  I  didn't  understand  him  either,"  Elin 
said  wonderingly.  Then  she  had  an  idea.  She  leaned  over 
and  raised  the  shade. 

"O-oh  .  .  .  fires!" 

"Fires?    Where?    We  are  driving  along  the  shore." 

"On  the  ice.  Huge  yellow  flames.  The  fishermen  are 
standing  beside  them  in  yellow  slickers.  They  glisten  as  if 
they  were  on  fire,  too.  They're  poking  the  fires  with  their 
stakes  so  that  the  sparks  are  flying." 

"I  can  see  it,"  Hakon  murmured,  turning  his  dead  eyes 
toward  the  car  window  on  the  left. 

For  a  long  time  after  they  had  passed  the  last  fire,  he  con- 
tinued to  stare  into  the  night,  saying:  "It's  beautiful  .  .  . 
marvelously  beautiful!" 

"There  are  no  more  fires  now,"  Elin  said  at  last. 

He  dropped  down  on  the  floor  of  the  car  and  buried  his 
head  in  her  lap. 

"That  was  beautiful  .  .  .  unbelievably  beautiful!"  he 
whispered. 
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DEATH  could  not  take  such  a  great  man  as  Sander  Riis 
in  one  swoop  ...  it  had  to  take  half  of  him  and  then 
stop  for  breath.  His  right  side  was  practically  dead — his  right 
leg  would  neither  bear  nor  bend;  it  was  just  a  heavy  weight. 
And  Sander  Riis  refused  to  use  crutches  or  an  invalid's  chair. 
All  in  all,  he  did  not  care  to  have  others  talk  about  his  ail- 
ment, but  he  himself  talked  about  it  at  great  length  and  with 
considerable  gusto. 

"My  gout  is  quite  welcome,"  he  said.  "I  have  expected 
it  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  waited  for  it  with  im- 
patience and  irritation.  A  hotel-owner  with  any  self-respect 
must  have  the  gout.  A  poor  host  will  never  get  it.  There  is 
a  sign  at  my  door  now  with  the  letters  R.D.A.A.  (Royal 
Danish  Automobile  Association).  From  now  on  there  will 
be  a  new  sign  with  four  other  letters:  G.O.U.T.  For  what 
does  gout  mean?  Merely  that  Sander  Riis  is  devoted  to  his 
profession  .  .  .  that  he  has  personally  enjoyed  the  good  food 
and  the  fine  wines  of  which  he  boasts,  and  that  he  has  paid  the 
price  of  that  enjoyment,  which  is  twelve  hours  of  hell  for  three 
of  heaven." 

Sander  Riis  nodded  his  huge,  heavy  head  a  couple  of  times, 
his  features  drooping  and  twisted  and  said  to  his  guests:  "Do 
you  know  what  Holm  thought  it  was,  gentlemen?  Apoplexy. 
A  stroke.  He  didn't  say  it  to  frighten  me.  He  really  believed 
that  it  was  a  stroke.  The  trouble  is  that  he  thinks  all  people 
are  alike.  It  makes  it  easier  for  him,  you  see.  But  just  as 
you  cannot  judge  the  contents  of  a  bottle  from  its  shape,  so 
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you  cannot  judge  the  inwardness  of  a  human  being  from  his 
appearance.  It  is  possible  that  Pedersen,  the  inn-keeper  further 
up  the  street,  may  have  a  stroke.  But  not  I,  at  least  until  I 
am  ready  to  die.  And  then  it  won't  matter.  Holm  did  not 
examine  me  at  all.  He  merely  sat  down  beside  my  bed,  and 
we  had  a  nice  chat  about  old  times  while  he  enjoyed  a  cigar 
and  a  glass  of  wine.  Apoplexy,  he  said  after  a  while.  He 
has  never  given  me  a  real  examination,  and  he  does  not  know 
that  I  have  a  double  set  of  nerves  " 

Sander  Riis  looked  around  at  the  listeners  and  repeated  with 
added  emphasis:  "A  double  set  of  nerves.  All  through  my 
body,  wherever  nerves  are  to  be  found,  there  are  two  of  them 
side  by  side  instead  of  the  usual  single  nerve  thread.  That 
fact  was  detected  by  Professor  Stutz  in  Berlin,  whom  I  con- 
sulted about  my  son  Hakon.  Suddenly  the  professor  grabbed 
hold  of  my  wrist  and  cried:  'Good  heavens,  Herr  Riis,  you 
have  double  nerves!'  He  was  willing  to  bet  that  I  would  live 
to  a  hundred,  but  I  did  not  take  up  his  bet." 

Sander  Riis  chuckled  a  little.  "I  did  not  take  up  his  bet, 
because  I  knew  that  he  was  right.  I  shall  live  to  a  hundred. 
He  was  going  to  write  an  article  about  me,  but  he  forgot  to 
send  me  a  copy." 

A  little  later  Riis  beckoned  to  Christoffersen  and  said  in  a 
lower  tone:  "Please  bring  me  that  medical  book." 

Christoffersen  went  like  the  wind  and  returned  with  a 
thick  old  volume  of  popular  medicine.  Riis  turned  the  leaves 
with  his  left  hand  until  he  reached  the  article  on  gout.  Slowly 
he  read  the  whole  article  aloud.  "You  see,  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  me.  If  I  should  eat  vegetables  and  drink  milk 
for  a  few  weeks  I'd  be  well  again.    But  I  won't  do  that." 

The  technical  terms  of  the  book  made  a  certain  impression 
on  the  listeners  but  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  his  presence, 
they  said  to  each  other:  "It  was  a  stroke,  of  course.  After  a 
while  he'll  have  another,  and  that'll  finish  him." 

But  Sander  Riis  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of.    He  brought 
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his  double  nerves  into  action.  First  of  all  his  face  resumed 
its  natural  shape.  Then  his  right  arm  began  to  move.  It 
could  not  lift  a  glass,  hut  with  great  difficulty  it  could  write 
"Love  from  Father"  at  the  bottom  of  the  letters  which  Aunt 
Vitte  wrote  to  Hakon  and  Elin.  The  leg  still  felt  like  a 
weight,  however. 

One  day  the  veterinary  asked  how  Hakon  was  getting  along 
in  Paris. 

"Fine!"  Riis  replied,  in  his  usual  dignified  manner.  "He 
and  Elin  are  taking  in  all  the  museums  and  enjoying  them- 
selves and  studying,  too.  He  is  studying  music,  and  Elin  lan- 
guages and  drawing.  They  write  home  to  me  and  make  me 
share  all  their  good  times.  Perhaps  I'll  join  them  for  a  while 
in  the  spring.  It  would  be  an  excellent  excuse  for  an  old 
boulevardier  to  breathe  the  air  of  Paris  again  and  to  feel  the 
floor  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  sway  beneath  his  feet  once  more.,> 

Christoffersen,  listening  by  the  window,  was  not  deceived 
by  Riis's  bluff.  He  knew  the  old  man  was  getting  helpless. 
His  correspondence  and  other  documents  were  already  piling 
up  at  a  great  rate.  Aunt  Vitte  would  not  let  Christoffersen 
open  a  single  envelope,  although  she  herself  knew  nothing 
about  the  management  of  a  hotel,  except  that  the  sheets  must 
be  clean  and  the  meals  ready  on  time.  Hakon?  Christof- 
fersen's  glance  lost  itself  in  the  distance.  Hakon  was  a  prob- 
lem not  to  be  solved  in  a  moment.  One  had  to  be  careful  with 
blind  people.  There  was  something  treacherous  and  sneaking 
about  them  .  .  .  probably  because  you  always  counted  on 
their  inability  to  see.  It  would  be  just  like  Hakon  to  run 
the  hotel  when  the  old  man  was  gone.  Christoffersen 
drummed  angrily  with  his  toothpick  on  the  window-pane.  He 
had  always  hated  Hakon.  Head  waiter  under  him  .  .  . 
never! 

Then  and  there  Christoffersen  hatched  his  plan.  Details 
were  lacking,  but  the  main  lines  were  clear.  He  would  let 
the  hotel  run  down  so  that  Hakon  would  not  be  interested  in 
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it.  Then,  when  Sander  Riis  was  dead  or  completely  ruined, 
he,  Christoffersen,  would  buy  it  and  make  it  more  profitable 
than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Christoffersen  was  so  overwhelmed  by  this  thought  that  he 
stood  with  gaping  mouth,  unaware  that  the  hotel  owner  had 
called  him  several  times.  This  had  never  happened  before,  but 
perhaps  it  was  an  omen,  pointing  to  a  time  when  no  one  in 
the  world  would  dare  to  summon  him. 

A  good  hotel  is  like  a  ship.  The  passengers  board  it,  leaving 
all  responsibility  and  labor  to  the  captain  and  the  crew.  The 
passengers  may  be  wise  or  stupid,  sleepy  or  wakeful,  healthy 
or  crippled  ...  it  does  not  matter;  the  ship  follows  its 
course  from  port  to  port,  and  the  passengers  have  only  to  pay 
for  their  tickets.  Riis's  Hotel  shortly  began  to  resemble  an 
unseaworthy  ship,  with  insufficient  power  for  the  engines,  with 
a  bent  rudder-stock,  and  with  its  compass  all  out  of  order. 
The  first  ones  to  notice  the  change  were  the  drummers. 
Jacob  Goldschmidt  said  to  the  head  waiter:  "Say,  Christoffer- 
sen, what  in  hell  is  the  matter?    My  room  is  cold  as  ice." 

"The  furnace  is  out  of  order,  Herr  Goldschmidt." 

"But  you  told  me  that  two  months  ago." 

A  shoulder-shrug  and  a  glance  that  spoke  volumes:  "You 
had  better  speak  to  the  owner  about  it,  Herr  Goldschmidt. 
You  would  do  me  a  great  service  by  speaking  very  frankly  to 
the  owner  about  it." 

That  was  a  clever  trick  on  Christoffersen^  part:  to  refer 
all  complaints  to  Sander  Riis  personally.  There  he  still  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  his  features  drooping  a  little,  but  show- 
ing no  great  change  otherwise.  His  hair  and  beard  were  well 
kept,  his  linen  as  glossy  as  ever,  and  the  diamond  pin  was  still 
in  his  tie.  But  his  mind  was  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 
It  was  as  if  a  layer  of  gelatine  had  formed  around  it.  The 
complaints  made  by  the  guests  did  not  register. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper,"  Riis  said  to  Goldschmidt,  when 
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the  drummer  complained.  "I'll  bet  that  if  you  really  die,  it 
won't  be  cold  that  you  have  to  complain  of." 

Goldschmidt  checked  out  of  the  hotel,  but  for  several  days 
Riis  never  tired  of  telling  the  druggist,  the  veterinary  and  the 
Customs  Collector  about  what  he  had  said  to  the  drummer. 
And  they  wondered  that  a  man  with  a  partly  paralyzed  brain 
could  still  say  clever  things.  But  Riis  could.  Even  through 
his  wildest  fancies  there  ran  a  red  thread  of  logic  and  humor 
that  impressed  people.  And  they  had  to  admire  his  absolute 
indifference  to  money.  Jacob  Goldschmidt  was  the  head  of 
a  large  organization  of  travelling  salesmen.  To  offend  him 
was  to  make  enemies  of  hundreds  of  other  drummers.  It 
meant  a  daily  loss  of  money  all  year  round,  and  especially 
during  the  winter.  Stenvig  was  a  small  city.  How  could 
Riis's  Hotel  keep  going  in  winter  without  the  drummers?  And 
all  this  on  account  of  a  few  pipes  that  could  have  been  repaired 
for  next  to  nothing. 

The  druggist  said  to  Christoffersen:  "Why  don't  you  send 
for  a  plumber?" 

"And  get  fired?  No,  I'm  not  putting  my  nose  into  the 
boss's  private  affairs." 

Christoffersen  was  dropping  little  grains  of  sand  into  the 
delicate  machinery  of  the  hotel.  Each  grain  was  almost  in- 
visible, but  as  a  whole  they  badly  slowed  things  up.  Could  it 
matter  that  the  piccolo  lacked  a  trousers  button  at  a  rather 
conspicuous  point?  A  group  of  English  schoolmistresses  study- 
ing physical  culture  complained  about  it  to  Cook's.  A  com- 
plaint against  Riis's  Hotel — they'd  never  had  one  before. 

Christoffersen  closed  his  eyes  to  everything.  Oscar,  the 
porter,  forgot  to  shine  the  shoes.  Later  Oscar  forgot  to  call 
the  Minister  of  Justice  the  morning  after  he  had  made  a 
political  speech  at  Stenvig.  Christoffersen  gave  Oscar  a  scold- 
ing while  the  minister  was  listening,  but  afterwards  he  re- 
marked casually:  "That  idiot  should  carry  an  alarm  clock  if 
the  matter's  so  important." 
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The  restaurant  stood  empty,  but  how  could  that  make  any 
impression  on  old  Riis  when  his  brain  was  filled  with  fancies 
of  its  own?  The  ballrooms  and  convention  halls,  which  for- 
merly had  been  in  constant  demand,  were  now  rarely  used. 
People  simply  went  elsewhere.  The  accommodations  were 
not  so  good  as  at  Riis's,  but  what  could  you  do  when  nothing 
was  to  be  had  out  of  Riis?  In  less  than  three  months  his  hotel 
acquired  a  bad  reputation,  and  only  Christoffersen  knew  why. 

But  the  bad  reputation  of  the  hotel  did  not  reach  as  far  as 
Paris,  so  that  Hakon  had  no  reason  for  interfering.  Aunt  Vitte 
showed  a  morbid  consideration  for  the  sensitiveness  of  her  pet. 
She  said  nothing  about  the  hotel;  she  merely  mentioned  that 
Riis  had  been  taken  sick  after  the  wedding,  but  had  quickly 
recovered.  She  finally  wrote  with  joy  that  Sander  now  could 
use  every  part  of  his  mouth. 

"Use  every  part  of  his  mouth?"  Elin  mused.  "That  sounds 
peculiar.    You'd  think  your  father  had  had  a  stroke." 

Hakon  shook  his  head  and  said:  "She  is  mad  .  .  .  she's 
always  been  mad  and  now,  when  she  is  no  longer  under  my 
control,  she  is  running  amuck." 

Paris  made  Hakon,  who  had  always  been  so  proud  and  self- 
assured,  feel  small  and  scared.  The  city  received  him  with 
boundless  indifference.  It  apparently  did  not  realize  that 
Hakon  was  the  son  of  a  great  Danish  hotel  owner.  At  first  this 
indifference  caused  Hakon  something  like  physical  pain.  He 
developed  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  nerves  in  his  finger- 
tips ached  so  that  he  could  hardly  hold  on  to  a  glass  or  a  fork, 
and  his  temperature  rose  half  a  degree.  In  the  streets  he  was 
overcome  by  a  dreadful  fear.  His  secret  eyes  had  lost  their 
power  and  tended  merely  to  mislead  him.  All  around  him 
there  was  nothing  but  noise  and  bustle  and  danger.  Nothing 
was  familiar,  or  homelike,  or  kindly.    Nothing  except  Elin. 

They  lived  on  the  third  floor  of  a  small  hotel  on  the  Left 
Bank.    Day  and  night  the  house  was  shaken  by  heavy  traffic. 
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But  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  ran  the  Seine,  and  along  its 
bank  grew  poplars  which  already,  about  the  end  of  January, 
were  beginning  to  think  of  spring.  Hakon  stood  at  the  living- 
room  window  while  Elin  wrote  letters.  Every  time  she  looked 
up  she  saw  Hakon  in  the  same  position,  half  hidden  by  the 
curtains,  as  if  he  were  spying  on  some  one. 

"Hakon,"  Elin  said.  Her  voice  was  full  of  sweet  music. 
She  could  put  so  much  into  her  manner  of  pronouncing  his 
name.    "Are  you  homesick?" 

Hakon  came  over  to  her,  placed  his  hand  for  a  moment  on 
her  head,  and  walked  into  the  next  room.  "I  was  letting  the 
sun  shine  on  me,"  he  said.  "The  angle  of  its  rays  is  different, 
of  course,  from  that  at  home.  But  it  seems  strange,  for  all 
that,  that  the  sun  should  be  different  down  here.  At  home,  in 
January,  the  sun  can  be  as  hot  as  it  is  here,  but  the  effect  is 
different.  There  it  seems  to  peep  at  you,  saying:  'Here  I  am! 
Are  you  there?'  In  February  it  grows  mad  with  joy  at  being 
home  again.  It  snows  and  it  freezes,  but  the  sun  is  not  scared. 
The  sun  knows  that  it  can  put  everything  in  order  in  the  end. 
One  year  there  were  swans  in  the  bay.  When  the  sun  came, 
they  rose  and  flew  in  a  long  line,  saying  something  to  each 
other:  'Yah-yah!  Yah-yah!'  It  sounded  nice.  There  are 
many  tones  in  nature  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
into  music." 

"Shall  we  go  home  and  see  if  the  swans  are  there?" 

"No,"  Hakon  replied  after  a  pause.  "I  don't  care  to  leave 
here  yet,  for  the  place  has  its  compensations.  Many  things  are 
unpleasant  here;  but  it  is  pleasant  at  the  same  time  because 
it  gives  me  more  of  you.  We  should  really  be  in  hell  to  enjoy 
each  other  completely." 

Elin  smiled  happily. 

"Yes,  we  should  really  be  in  hell,"  Hakon  repeated,  in- 
spired by  his  own  idea.  Full  of  tenderness,  Elin  ran  over  and 
clung  to  him.  Together  they  sank  down  on  the  carpet,  and 
her  fragrant  hair  covered  his  face. 
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In  the  course  of  that  day  they  returned  several  times  to  the 
same  subject.  Elin  said:  "But  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  be  in  hell  in  order  to  love  each  other." 

"What?"  Hakon  cried,  quickly  offended.  "Have  you 
changed  your  opinion?" 

"Yes,  and  no.  I  mean  only  that  there  is  enough  of  hell 
within  us  and  around  us." 

"Not  enough" 

"More  than  enough  to  scare  us  ...  to  make  us  cling  close 
to  each  other.  One  needs  only  to  step  outside  the  door  to  meet 
a  disaster.    Do  you  recall  that  boy  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard?" 

"Yes,"  Hakon  answered,  turning  a  shade  paler. 

One  day  near  Christmas,  a  little  boy,  trying  to  cross  the 
street,  was  hit  by  a  bus  and  literally  spitted  on  the  crank 
handle.  The  chauffeur  did  not  at  once  discover  what  had 
happened,  but  drove  on  quite  a  distance.  The  little  boy  hung 
on  the  handle,  screaming  .  .  .  and  his  little  legs  kept  on  run- 
ning, running,  running. 

That  scene  had  done  its  share  in  making  Hakon  afraid  of 
the  traffic  in  Paris. 

"You  are  right,"  he  muttered,  drawing  instinctively  nearer 
to  Elin. 

"And  you  can  lose  yourself  .  .  .  that  part  of  you  which 
is  most  worth  while,  and  there's  none  too  much  of  it.  When 
you  look  at  it  like  that,  Hakon,  you  find  enough  hell  on  this 
earth." 

"How  can  you  lose  yourself?" 

"In  many  ways.    I  am  really  never  satisfied  with  myself." 

"Is  it  not  enough  that  /  am  satisfied  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  Elin  said  with  a  smile,  "but  I  must  take  care  not  to 
fall  behind.  I  must  see  that  there  is  something  new  for  you 
tomorrow,  and  the  day  after,  and  every  day  as  long  as  we 
live.  And  often  enough  I  think:  Today  you  have  fallen  be- 
hind .  .  .  today  you  have  been  no  better  than  a  beast.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  harder  to  direct  your  life  when  you  don't  work." 
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"I  don't  want  to  work,"  Hakon  cried  eagerly. 

"No,  of  course  not  .  .  .  and  neither  do  L  If  I  wanted 
to,  I  probably  would.  All  I  say  is  that  it  is  easier  for  those 
who  do  work  ...  a  rope-maker,  for  instance,  who  can  say: 
'I  did  so  many  yards  today.'  We  others  have  no  such  yard- 
stick to  measure  by,  and  so  we  slip  back  easily." 

That  evening  they  had  a  visit  from  Otto  and  Susanne,  who 
lived  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

"Have  you  any  money,  children?"  Otto  asked  as  soon  as  he 
was  inside  the  door. 

"Have  we  any  money?"  Hakon  asked  Elin. 

"Hardly  any.  As  a  rule  we  get  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  nothing  came  this  time.  And  I  let  you  have  quite 
a  lot  last  week,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,"  Otto  said,  with  pretended  anger.  "I  got  a  few 
ore  .  .  .  and  you  have  probably  kept  the  receipt." 

"That's  the  way  you've  always  robbed  your  poor  sister," 
Elin  said  with  a  smile,  searching  her  handbag  for  the  key  to 
the  desk. 

But  Otto  leaped  on  a  chair  and  struck  the  pose  of  a  statue 
with  raised  sword. 

"Behold  me,  all  of  you!     /  have  conquered!" 
"Braggart!" 

"You  don't  believe  me?"  Otto  demanded,  swinging  his  cane 
like  a  madman.  "Look  here,  you  doubting  Thomases!"  He 
threw  the  cane  away,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  showered 
them  with  a  rain  of  French  bills. 

"Oh  .  .  .  you  have  got  money?" 

"Got  nothing!"  Otto  retorted  scornfully,  descending  from 
the  chair  and  beginning  carefully  to  pick  up  the  bills.  "I 
have  not  got  a  penny  from  any  one.  I  can't  imagine  what  is 
the  matter  with  Mother.  Not  an  ore  since  Christmas!  I  am 
a  child  of  poor  people  ...  a  self-made  man!  This  money  I 
have  earned  by  honest  work."  Otto  lowered  his  voice  emo- 
tionally. 
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"I  can't  believe  it,"  Elin  said. 

"And  yet  it's  true.  I  have  earned  this  money  myself,  by 
two  days  of  intense  brain  work.  No,  that's  a  lie.  I  didn't  do 
it  alone,  but  by  united  efforts  we  two,  my  faithful  wife  and  I, 
have  earned  this  sum.  She,  however,  mostly  used  her  legs, 
while  I  used  my  brains.  We  went  to  the  Danish  Consul,  and 
I  said  to  him:  'My  name  is  Otto  Hellenberg.  I  am  Magnus 
Hellenberg's  son,  or  so  Mother  says.  Can  you  lend  me  twenty 
thousand  francs?'  'Twenty  thousand  francs?'  the  Consul 
echoed,  not  without  apprehension  in  his  voice.  'Exactly.'  It 
was  plain  that  the  idea  did  not  fill  him  with  enthusiasm;  but 
then  I  stepped  aside,  and  there,  by  the  door,  was  Susanne  in  a 
most  attractive  pose  .  .  .  and  she  gave  him  a  look  that  prom- 
ised anything,  as  we  had  agreed  she  should  beforehand." 

"No,  that  is  too  much!"  Susanne  cried,  running  up  to  Otto 
and  giving  him  a  resounding  slap  on  the  ear. 

He  sought  refuge  behind  a  high-backed  chair  and  went  on 
undisturbed: 

"Oh,  I  mustn't  tell?  But  why  not?  It  is  natural  to  use 
whatever  means  you  have  at  your  disposal.  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with  Susanne's  magnetism,  having  been  drawn  by  it 
myself  .  .  .  but  gradually,  of  course,  you  grow  im- 
mune. .  .  ." 

Then  Susanne  got  really  angry.  Otto  was  entrenched  be- 
hind that  high-backed  chair.  How  could  she  get  at  him?  She 
looked  around.  She  began  to  pelt  him  with  sofa  cushions. 
Finally  she  pulled  the  fur  collar  from  her  neck  and  hit  him 
with  it. 

"You  scamp!"  she  cried,  her  eyes  on  fire. 

"I  must  ask  all  those  present  to  excuse  my  wife's  unrestrained 
behavior,''  Otto  said  when  the  storm  was  over.  "As  a  rule 
such  things  occur  only  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  home. 
But  you  must  not  think  my  wife's  upbringing  at  fault.  She 
comes  from  a  really  good  home,  where  nice  little  list  slippers 
for  indoor  use  stand  waiting  at  the  door.     That's  a  splendid 
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habit,  which  I  have  never  encountered  elsewhere,  not  even 
in  the  home  of  my  dear  friend,  Lord  Cashmere." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,"  Elin  said. 

"I  don't,"  Susanne  replied,  with  a  proud  tilt  of  her  head, 
but  also  with  a  glance  at  her  husband  that  might  have  killed 
him,  if  glances  could  kill. 

"You'll  end  in  jail/1  Elin  told  Otto.  "The  idea  of  going 
to  a  perfect  Stranger  and  borrowing  money  from  him!  What 

do  j on  think  Father  would  say  i M 

"He  would  be  proud  to  know  how  far  the  name  of  Hcllen- 

berg  has  spread.   I  really  should  have  asked  for  thirty  thousand. 

The  Consul  trades  in  wine,  and  he  began  to  talk  VCTJf  sweetly 
about  an  extra  tine  claret  in  his  cellar.     It  wouhl  give  him  a 

great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Bend  us  a  couple  of  hogsheads.  1 

promised  to  do  wli.it  I  could  for  him  .  .  .  but  not  too  much. 
Because  by  then  I  /:,/  /  the  money.  Would  you  like  to  see  it 
again,  fOU  poor  church  mice!  Til  treat  you  all  tO  dinner. 
W  hat  do  you  say,  Hakonr     Doesn't  life  look  a  little  brighter 

now?" 

Hakon  Was  not  much  inclined  tO  go  nut.  Hut  if  he  had  to, 
he  liked  to  be  with  Otto — Otto  who  remained  equally  unaf- 
fected by  the  hot  dampness  of  the  Metro  and  the  ice-cold  draft 
playing  about  the  iron  grills  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  In  the  end 
the  four  of  them  drifted  o\er  to  a  cafe  on  the-  boulewirds,  where 
they  went  through  the  menu  from  one  end  to  the  other,  not 
forgetting  wine:  a  rich  Burgundy  that  proved  irresistible.  All 
four  were  young  and  very  much  in  love.  They  did  not  have 
to  go  far  to  regain  their  good  humor. 

"Woman,"  Otto  said  to  Susanne,  "you  are  too  miraculously 
beautiful ! " 

"Keep  quiet, "  Susanne  rejoined,  blushing  with  happiness. 

"No,  I  won't  keep  quiet.  If  I  followed  my  own  inclination, 
I  would  rise,  knock  on  my  glass  and  cry  to  all  these  people- 
here:  'I  am  happy.  And  she,  who  is  sitting  beside  me,  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.'  " 
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Otto  was  silent  for  a  moment,  not  looking  at  any  one. 
Then  he  said  in  a  changed  tone:  "You  must  excuse  me  for 
growing  sentimental.  Elin  knows  that  it  isn't  one  of  my 
weaknesses.  But  these  days  I  cry  a  little  every  morning  and 
evening  .  .  .  really  cryy  and  I  was  near  crying  just  now." 

"You  are  sweet,"  Elin  said  gently,  patting  his  cheek. 

"Well,  we  are  four  happy  people,"  Otto  insisted  ecstatically. 
"For  you,  Elin  and  Hakon,  are  also  as  happy  as  you  can  be." 

"Yes,  we  are." 

"I  don't  understand  how  we  can  stay  in  this  place  without 
filling  it  completely  .  .  .  without  bursting  its  walls."  Then 
Otto  began  to  talk  about  Susanne  again  as  if  she  weren't  pres- 
ent. She  tried  to  stop  him,  but  she  herself  was  so  full  of  the 
mood  of  the  moment  that  the  limits  of  good  behavior  seemed 
negligible.    Oh,  well  .  .  .  they  were  in  Paris! 

Otto  said:  "How  long  have  we  been  here  now?  About  two 
months.  Sixty  days  .  .  .  that's  quite  a  while  .  .  .  you  can 
circle  the  earth  in  less  than  that  now.  And  all  those  days  she 
has  made  me  happy.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  days  .  .  . 
you  must  use  your  own  poor  imaginations  to  fancy  the 
nights.  Sixty  happy  days  and  nights.  One  moment  it  seems  as 
if  we  had  only  been  together  a  few  hours,  Susanne  and  I. 
And  the  next  it  seems  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  a  cen- 
tury and  been  married  twenty-four  years,  so  that  I  should  be 
thinking  of  a  poem  for  our  silver  wedding." 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,"  Hakon  said,  placing  his  hand  on 
Otto's  arm. 

"I  want  every  one  to  hear  me!" 

"But  there  are  Danes  in  the  place." 

"Where?" 

"Over  there,"  Hakon  said,  making  a  motion  with  his  head. 
"I  can  hear  a  woman's  voice.  She  mentioned  Kbbenhavn  as 
only  a  Dane  can  say  it." 

"Oh,  damn  it!  I  have  no  objection  to  proclaiming  my  love 
in  the  open  square,  but  I  meant  it  only  for  French  ears." 
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Their  talk  halted.  Instinctively  all  four  of  them  listened  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  Hakon.  But  a  large  screen  pre- 
vented them  from  seeing  anything. 

"I  can  hear  nothing  but  the  tooting  of  the  cars,"  Elin  said. 

"Yes,"  Susanne  said,  "there  is  a  Danish  voice  in  there. 
Listen !    No  one  but  a  Dane  can  laugh  like  that." 

"Yes,  Susanne  is  right." 

"Let's  get  out,"  Otto  suggested,  much  displeased.  "Why 
in  hell  should  you  spend  money  on  tickets  and  sleeping  cars 
except  to  escape  from  the  Danes?" 

"Now  I  think  I  know  who  it  is,"  Hakon  said.  "It  is 
Doris." 

"Doris  .  .  .  Doris  Rundholdt?  But  why  do  you  think 
it  is  she?" 

"It's  her  voice  .  .  .  she  is  talking  English  now  with  a 
man  .  .  .  and  she  married  an  Englishman,  you  know." 

"Yes,  some  sort  of  a  butcher.  No,"  said  Otto  decisively, 
"we  don't  want  to  see  her." 

The  others  agreed  with  him.  They  leaned  over  the  table 
and  discussed  in  whispers  what  to  do  .  .  .  because  they  could 
not  reach  the  cloak-room  without  skirting  the  dangerous 
table.  Yes,  it  was  Doris  beyond  all  doubt.  She  was  talking 
English  with  a  self-satisfied  Copenhagen  accent.  At  last  they 
had  the  waiter  bring  their  wraps,  and  they  sneaked  out. 

"Have  you  noticed,"  Otto  asked,  "that  Susanne  talks  better 
French  than  any  one  of  us?  Where  in  the  world  did  she  learn 
how?" 

"It  is  not  as  strange  as  you  think,"  Susanne  rejoined. 
"Jutta  Herfurth  taught  me  a  whole  winter.  She  gave  me  a 
lesson  one  day  and  heard  it  the  next." 

"Jutta  Herfurth!  A  lot  of  French  she  could  teach!  But 
it's  nice  of  you  to  try  to  hide  your  own  gifts.  And  you  are 
gifted!    Isn't  she,  Elin  and  Hakon?" 

They  took  a  taxi  to  a  little-known  place  discovered  by  Otto. 
It  was  a  Negro  restaurant  .  .  .  black  proprietor,  black  wait- 
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ers,  black  musicians,  and  chiefly  black  customers.  The  place 
seemed  rather  dull,  but  Otto  had  heard  that  it  improved  as 
the  night  progressed.  In  the  meantime  a  bottle  of  champagne 
might  help  to  pass  the  time.  Hakon  was  having  the  best  time 
of  the  four.  He  had  never  before  been  in  the  same  room  with 
a  Negro,  and  now  there  were  suddenly  more  than  a  hundred 
of  them  around  him,  and  in  his  blind  vision  they  were  walking 
naked  in  the  jungle,  monkeys  were  frisking  in  the  lianas  over 
their  heads,  and  out  of  the  tall,  sun-shrivelled  grass  on  the 
plains  came  the  distant  roaring  of  lions.  Africa! 

"Could  we  talk  to  them?"  Hakon  asked. 

Otto  feared  that  it  wouldn't  be  easy.  They  were  on  their 
own  ground,  and  white  people  had  to  be  careful.  But  it  was 
all  right  to  dance  with  one  of  them.  If  Hakon  wanted  to 
dance,  there  was  a  very  sweet  Hottentot  woman  sitting  all  by 
herself  and  looking  lonely.  Hakon  shuddered  and  shook  his 
head.  Instinctively  Elin  put  a  protecting  arm  around  his 
shoulders. 

Then  they  questioned  whether  Otto  dared  to  dance  with 
the  Hottentot  woman.  He  emptied  another  glass  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  Of  course  he  did — only 
he  wondered  what  language  she  spoke,  English  or  French;  he 
had  forgotten  the  Hottentot  word  for  "charming." 

"He  doesn't  dare,"  Elin  teased  him. 

Otto  put  on  a  superior  smile  and  got  up. 

"Don't  do  it,"  Susanne  whispered. 

But  it  was  too  late.  With  lagging  steps  he  walked  over  to 
the  black  woman,  made  an  inviting  gesture  and  smiled  broadly 
as  he  had  seen  the  Negroes  do.  The  Negress  showed  no  sur- 
prise. Instead  she  rose  in  an  absent-minded  manner  and 
slipped  into  his  arms.  Otto  was  a  good  dancer;  he  caught 
the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  place  with  ease.  Several  times  he 
danced  up  to  his  own  table  to  exchange  glances  and  show  off 
his  ability. 

"Where  are  they  going  now?"  Elin  asked. 
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"There  must  be  a  bar  in  the  basement,'5  Susanne  said.  "I 
think  I  saw  something  about  it  when  we  came  in." 

Otto  was  gone  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes.  The  other  three 
began  to  feel  alarmed  and  lost.  No  one  but  Otto  had  any 
money,  and  Otto  had  twenty  thousand  francs  in  his 
pocket.  .  .  . 

Five  minutes  more  passed.  Then  Susanne  rose,  disregarding 
Elin's  inarticulate  little  sounds  of  protest,  and  walked  through 
the  smoke-filled  place  to  the  stairs  she  had  noticed  when  they 
entered. 

The  stairs  led  to  another  hall,  half  of  which  was  furnished 
as  a  bar,  and  the  other  half  as  a  setting  for  a  revue.  The 
performance  took  place  on  a  low  dais  in  the  background.  Two 
colored  people  were  dancing  back  to  back,  as  if  they  were 
grown  together.  The  man  wore  the  dress  uniform  of  an  ad- 
miral, the  girl  was  stark  naked.  The  point  of  the  dance  was 
that  the  admiral  tried  every  possible  trick  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  girl,  while  she  managed  always  to  keep  behind  his 
back. 

Susanne  took  all  this  in  in  a  single  glance.  She  had  visited 
several  similar  shows  with  Otto  and  had  seen  many  naked 
women.  A  Negress  in  the  nude  impressed  her  as  natural  rather 
than  daring.  What  it  was  that  kept  the  spectators,  row  after 
row  of  Negroes  and  Negresses,  in  such  suspense,  she  could 
not  grasp. 

But  where  was  Otto?  She  looked  around.  The  air  down 
there  was  far  thicker  than  upstairs.  Could  that  be  he?  It 
seemed  impossible,  for  he  was  sitting  with  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  a  white  woman. 

Yes  ...  it  was  he. 

Susanne  felt  embarrassed,  not  angry  or  jealous,  but  just 
embarrassed.  She  shrank  back  and  tried  to  reach  the  stairs 
again.  Her  decision  had  been  formed  in  a  flash.  She  would 
tell  the  others  that  Otto  was  looking  at  two  dancing  Negroes, 
and  that  she  did  not  care  to  disturb  him. 
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But  Otto  had  seen  her.  "Hey,  there!"  he  yelled  noncha- 
lantly through  the  general  noise.  At  the  same  time  he  ran 
after  her  and  dragged  her  back.  "Did  I  stay  away  too  long? 
Well,  it's  a  queer  story.  I  was  just  about  to  leave,  when  in 
came  .  .  .  Doris!"  Otto  gave  her  a  wink  as  he  indicated 
Doris  with  a  backward  movement  of  his  head. 

Susanne  heard  Doris's  voice  behind  her:  "Yes,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  with  his  Negro  girl,  I  came  .  .  .  and 
settled  his  fate." 

She  grabbed  hold  of  Susanne's  hand  and  congratulated  her 
effusively  on  her  marriage,  on  her  looks,  on  her  dress. 

"Her  husband  is  here  also,"  Otto  remarked  eagerly  to  Su- 
sanne. "Wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  get  hold  of  him.  He  ran 
off  and  soon  returned  with  a  small  and  very  immaculate  man, 
whom  he  introduced  as  Mr.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Trading  Corporation. 

"This  is  a  great  pleasure,"  Susanne  said  in  her  best  manner. 

Otto  led  the  way  with  Doris.  Susanne  followed  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  talked  enthusiastically  about  the  Danish  cities  he 
had  visited. 

"Well,  if  this  isn't  a  surprise!"  Elin  cried,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  pinched  Hakon's  hand  beneath  the  table.  "What 
a  large  number  of  Danes  are  visiting  Paris  this  winter." 

"Yes,  thank  heaven!"  Doris  said.  "There  are  a  lot  of  us 
in  London,  too.    If  I  can't  hear  Danish,  I  die  of  starvation." 

"No  one  doubts  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Danish." 
Otto  said,  hemming  significantly. 

"Mr.  Impudent!"  Doris  said,  slapping  his  fingers.  "He 
means  that  I  have  grown  fat.  So  I  have.  I  have  put  on 
twenty  pounds  since  I  was  married.  But  if  you  prefer  me 
slender,  I'll  go  back  to  my  pills  at  once." 

"No,  I  don't  ...  as  a  ship-owner  I  am  forced  to  admire 
heavy  tonnage." 

"You're  sweet,  even  if  you  are  a  little  fresh.  All  of  you 
are  nice.    I  thought  I  hated  you,  Hakon,  because  you  were 
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impertinent  on  my  birthday  .  .  .  but  when  I  see  you  now, 
I  forget  all  about  it.  And  that's  because  you  are  Danish.  I 
love  Denmark.  The  longer  I  live  among  Englishmen,  the 
more  I  love  the  Danes.  Do  you  know,  we're  the  only  real 
people  on  this  earth." 

"Does  your  husband  understand  Danish?"  Hakon  asked 
meaningly. 

"Not  a  word  .  .  .  except  bacon,"  Doris  replied  with  loud 
laughter.  "But  he  is  welcome  to  hear  what  I  say."  She 
turned  to  her  husband  and  gave  him  a  ruthless  translation  of 
what  she  had  just  said.  Then  she  added:  "The  English  live 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  and  need  to  be  revived  with 
a  pulmotor." 

"How  very  amusing!"  Mr.  Wilson  said  with  a  chuckle. 
But  for  a  moment  a  dangerous  gleam  appeared  in  his  little 
gray  eyes. 

"I  wonder  whether  he  understands?"  Doris  mused,  shaking 
her  head.    "I  can  never  be  sure." 

More  champagne.    Doris  let  her  tongue  run  on. 

"Just  think  of  it  .  .  .  that  we  five  should  meet  here  .  .  . 
and  as  married  people!  Where  did  we  meet  the  last  time? 
Oh,  it  was  at  that  wonderful  party  on  board  the  Neftune. 
The  memory  of  that  evening  has  amused  me  often.  It  was  a 
whole  drama  that  could  have  been  put  on  the  stage  without 
the  slightest  change.  What  was  the  butterfly  that  you  carried 
on  your  breast  made  of,  Fru  Hellenberg?" 

"Oh,  that  thing,"  Susanne  said,  blushing.  "It  was  made  of 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  Mother  insisted  on  pin- 
ning it  on." 

"Lord,  how  we  grinned  at  it.  Kay  tried  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  originally  it  was  meant  for  the  top  of  a  wedding 
cake.  And  then  all  the  champagne  we  drank  .  .  .  and  you, 
Otto,  trying  to  get  an  advance  on  the  joys  of  marriage ! " 

"Suppose  we  talk  of  something  else,"  Elin  said.  "I  don't 
like  to  think  of  that  party." 
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"Pardon  me  ...  I  forgot  that  you  can't  be  very  happy 
with  your  mother  ill." 

"My  mother  ill!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"So  I  heard,  but  I  can't  recall  who  told  me.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  gossip." 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Mother  this  morning,  and  she  didn't 
say  a  word  about  any  illness,"  Elin  said,  her  eyes  growing 
larger  from  fright. 

"It  was  probably  gossip,"  Doris  decided.  "You  hear  so 
many  things.  She  was  supposed  to  be  very  ill,  but  I  am  sure 
that  if  she  were,  you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here."  And  she  began 
chattering  about  the  night  club. 

"Mother  ill?"  Elin  was  thinking,  and  Otto  was  thinking 
of  the  same  thing.  It  had  been  hammered  into  them  from 
their  earliest  years  that  Mother  must  not  get  sick.  And  she 
had  never  been  really  ill.  In  one  respect  she  could  even  be 
called  strong;  she  could  stand  a  long  journey,  and  never  got 
seasick.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  gossip,  as  Doris  said. 
But  nevertheless  Elin  and  Otto  continued  to  gaze  absent- 
mindedly  in  different  directions.  And  Otto  thought:  "Is 
that  the  reason  why  Mother  has  sent  no  money?" 

Doris  went  on  talking,  and  their  depressed  mood  grew 
lighter  after  a  while.  She  knew  all  the  gossip  of  Denmark, 
and  some  of  it  was  entertaining  enough.  Had  they  heard  about 
Prince  Joachim  and  the  actress?  Her  name  was  Elvira  Jensen, 
and  she  hadn't  the  slightest  trace  of  talent,  but  Joachim  was 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  her  and  had  obtained  a  part  for 
her  at  the  Fata  Morgana  Theatre.  One  night  he  followed 
her  on  the  stage  .  .  .  and  at  that  moment  the  curtain  rose. 
The  entire  audience  saw  him  slink  out.  But  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  curtain  was  fired. 

"Let's  go  home,"  Hakon  proposed.  The  smell  of  the  place 
was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  him. 

They  got  up  and  prepared  to  say  good-bye,  but  Doris  acted 
as  if  she  did  not  notice  it.    She  turned  with  a  smile  to  Susannc 
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and  said:  "Elvira  Jensen's  eyes  resemble  yours  a  little.  That's 
why  she  impersonated  you." 
"Impersonated  me?" 

"Yes,  in  the  review  at  Nederby.  Didn't  you  hear  about 
it?  She  sang  a  song  about  her  heart  being  warm  but  her  back 
cold  .  .  .  and  then  a  man  with  gold  buttons  came  in  and 
warmed  her  back.  The  whole  city  understood,  of  course: 
Herfurth  best  of  all.  But  he  suppressed  the  song,  so  it  was 
heard  only  the  first  night." 

Susanne's  face  turned  deadly  pale.  She  could  hardly  rise 
from  the  chair.    The  situation  was  too  much  for  Otto  even. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  to  Doris.  "Denmark  has  a 
faithful  friend  in  you.  Good-bye,  Doris.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Wilson.    The  evening  has  been  very  enjoyable." 

Otto  drove  Elin  and  Hakon  home.  Then  he  and  Susanne 
went  back  to  their  own  place.  A  raw  cold  permeated  the 
rooms  and  made  them  hurry  to  bed.  They  had  only  one  bed- 
room and  one  bed.  But  the  room  was  large  and  handsome, 
with  a  tiled  oven  that  did  not  work,  inlaid  floor,  heavy  velvet 
curtains,  and  a  colossal  bed. 

"Are  you  tired?"  Otto  asked. 

"No,  not  at  all." 

"And  yet  you  wanted  to  go  home?" 
"Hakon  looked  so  pale  and  tired." 
"Then  we  could  have  sent  them  home." 
Susanne  did  not  answer. 

"Well,  it's  nice  to  get  into  your  own  good  bed  after  all," 
Otto  went  on  complacently.  A  little  later  he  took  Susanne 
in  his  arms.  Afterward  he  thought:  "What  a  wonderful  mis- 
tress she  is!  She  is  never  exacting,  and  never  too  tired.  How 
strange  that  a  good-for-nothing  like  me  should  pick  up  the  best 
girl  in  the  world!"  He  pushed  the  pillow  into  position  and 
decided  to  sleep,  and  to  wake  refreshed  and  rejuvenated  the 
next  morning,  with  new  ability  to  fold  new  and  greater  joys 
in  his  arms. 
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But  sleep  would  not  come.  The  clock  struck  three,  then 
quarter  after,  then  half  past.  It  angered  Otto.  Cautiously 
he  slipped  out  of  the  bed  and  stopped  the  clock.  Then  he 
sneaked  back  under  the  bed  covers.  A  splendid  bed  that  never 
squeaked.  And  it  was  so  large  that  the  occupants  never  en- 
croached on  each  other  and  never  grew  too  hot.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  were  times  when  Susanne  seemed  entirely  lost  to 
him.  Otto  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  her  gently.  He 
wished  to  fall  asleep  with  the  consciousness  of  still  having  her. 

She  gave  a  start.  Then  she  took  hold  of  his  fingers  and  gave 
them  a  little  squeeze  ...  a  sort  of  good-day,  or  good-bye,  or 
whatever  it  was. 

"Aren't  you  sleeping  either?" 

"No,  I  guess  I  can't." 

"It's  that  damned  clock  which  keeps  us  awake  .  .  .  ding- 
dong-ding  every  minute." 

"I  don't  know  .  .  .  when  the  clock  strikes,  something 
happens  at  least." 

"Yes,  but  something  irritating." 

Susanne  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  sat  up, 
struck  the  pillow  a  blow,  and  said:  "I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer!" 

"Then  I'll  start  the  clock  again." 

"No,  it  isn't  that;  it's  all  the  rest.  I  can't  stand  loafing 
any  longer." 

"You  can't  stand  loafing.  That's  serious  .  .  .  very  seri- 
ous," Otto  remarked  with  a  touch  of  irony,  making  himself 
more  comfortable.  "I  can  see  a  magnificent  marble  mauso- 
leum in  Pere  Lachaise  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold: 
My  beloved  wife,  Susanne,  who  died  from  lack  of  exertion." 

Susanne  lay  down  again.  Otto  smiled  contentedly,  but  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  he  could  hear  Susanne  lying  awake  also. 
And  so  his  contentedness  oozed  out  of  him  by  degrees.  He 
began  to  talk: 

"You  must  forgive  me  for  not  understanding  that  kind  of 
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thing.    I  am  the  laziest  bulb  that  ever  rotted  in  a  flower-pot." 
"No,  you  are  not." 

"Yes,  I  am.  You  have  only  to  ask  my  dear  industrious 
old  father,"  Otto  said,  but  there  was  something  in  his  voice 
indicating  a  wish  to  be  contradicted.  "And  it  is  to  me  you 
have  tied  your  destiny.  It  is  a  serious  affair,  for  on  that  one 
point  my  principles  are  firm.  I  don't  care  to  work,  and  if  you 
do,  I  shall  try  my  best  to  convince  you  that  you  are  headed  for 
the  wrong  road." 

"No,"  Susanne  muttered,  and  the  movement  of  the  pillow 
showed  that  she  was  shaking  her  head  energetically. 

"But  it's  sheer  insanity.  You  have  slaved  all  your  life,  first 
in  the  bakery,  and  then  with  the  Herfurths.  Your  nails  re- 
semble sweet  little  wash-boards  because  you  had  to  work  as  a 
laundress.  And  then  you  object  to  loafing  .  .  .  here  in  Paris 
.  .  •  in  the  middle  of  our  honeymoon." 

"But  you  have  to  go  home  to  get  your  steamship  company 
started." 

"Yes,  in  April  or  May  or  June.  The  longer  I  stay  away, 
the  better.  The  fact  is  that  everything  will  be  arranged  by 
Simonsen,  whom  I  have  had  forced  on  me.  His  ideas  are  not 
mine,  and  so  I  shall  only  cause  trouble  if  I  try  to  interfere. 
Haven't  you  seen  his  letters?  Oh,  he's  very  polite.  But  if  I 
should  try  to  contradict  him  .  .  ." 

Otto  grew  eloquent,  and  he  pleaded  with  Susanne  as  hard 
as  he  could.  This  was  only  a  mood  with  her.  They  had 
been  happy  for  two  whole  months.  She  had  never  complained. 
She  had  been  charmed  by  every  new  experience.  And  now  she 
suddenly  declared  that  she  could  stand  it  no  longer! 

Susanne  realized  that  she  had  been  unreasonable.  She 
moved  over  to  his  side  and  told  him  that  it  had  taken  hold  of 
her  all  at  once.  It  was  not  a  mere  mood.  She  had  felt  ex- 
actly what  she  said.    But  now  that  feeling  was  quite  gone. 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  I  was  too  friendly  with  Doris  .  .  . 
that  I  stayed  too  long  with  her  in  the  bar,  for  instance.  Noth- 
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ing  happened  between  us;  nothing  could  happen — her  husband 
was  with  us  all  the  time." 

Susanne  lay  quite  still,  listening.  To  herself  she  said:  "Keep 
quiet.  Every  word  you  speak  will  be  used  against  you  and 
cause  trouble." 

But  it  was  as  if  her  tongue  had  assumed  control  and  began 
to  speak  regardless  of  her  will.  She  heard  it  say:  "But  you  had 
your  arm  around  her  waist." 

"What's  that?"  Otto  had  hoped  that  Susanne  had  not  seen 
him. 

"Yes,  you  had,"  Susanne  insisted,  but  her  voice  was  un- 
steady. She  hoped  that  he  would  try  to  prove  that  she  was 
mistaken. 

But  Otto  said :  "So  I  did.  I  remember  now.  But  it  meant 
so  little  I'd  forgotten  about  it.  Doris  is  a  peculiar  girl,  and 
I've  known  her  a  long  time.  You  must  go  a  little  farther 
with  her  than  with  others.  There  is  something  in  her  nature 
that  seems  to  demand  it.  Men  have  a  sort  of  instinct  for  that 
kind  of  thing.  When  she  started  talking  about  my  shark's 
teeth,  I  put  my  arm  around  her  waist,  pulled  her  over,  and 
told  her  that  she  could  feel  for  herself  how  bad  my  teeth  were. 
I  knew  that  was  what  she  meant  me  to  do.  She  simply  de- 
manded it." 

"And  if  she  had  demanded  that  you  go  to  bed  with  her, 
would  you  have  done  that  too?" 

Susanne's  question  was  spoken  in  a  quiet,  almost  businesslike 
tone.  Otto  had  no  answer  ready.  But  something  had  to  be 
done.  And  so  he  laughed  long  and  heartily,  and  kicked 
ecstatically  as  he  repeated  Susanne's  words.  "You're  wonder- 
ful, darling." 

"When  I  ask,  you  might  answer  'yes'  or  'no,'  "  Susanne 
persisted  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  tone. 

That  put  Otto  in  bad  humor.  "I  can't  understand  why  you 
should  start  such  a  hubbub  over  a  mere  trifle,"  he  said  angrily. 
"I  have  never  said  a  word  about  your  little  trifles  with  Her- 
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furth.  For  I  know  that  they  were  mere  trifles  .  .  .  even  if 
he  read  a  lot  into  them." 

"No,"  Susanne  said  with  a  sigh,  "they  were  not  trifles.  I 
acted  stupidly,  but  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  it." 

"Yes,  you  should  .  .  .  you  should  tell  me  everything," 
Otto  said,  feeling  more  at  ease.  After  a  while  he  added:  "Did 
you  hear  her  say  au  revoir?  She  wants  to  meet  us  again  in 
Mentone.  But  we  won't.  There's  something  slimy  about 
her  that  none  of  us  likes.  We'll  go  straight  to  Monte  Carlo 
.  .  .  that  is,  if  we  get  any  money ;  and  I  think  we  will." 


XXIII 


THOSE  gay  days  in  Paris  had  reached  their  climax.  Then 
came  the  anti-climax  .  .  .  not  slowly  and  softly,  in  the 
Danish  manner,  but  in  a  wild  plunge  from  the  peak  into  the 
abyss.  It  came  in  two  forms:  a  lack  of  remittances  from  home, 
and  a  number  of  disturbing  letters.  It  was  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  was  harder  to  bear.  Otto  was  kept  busy 
raising  money,  but  he  proved  himself  very  competent  in  this 
respect.  He  borrowed  something  from  every  one  of  the  bet- 
ter-known Danes  in  Paris.  The  total  was  rather  impressive, 
and  after  a  particularly  good  day  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his  cred- 
itors. Thus  they  received  their  interest  in  advance,  and  they 
seemed  quite  satisfied. 

Hakon  was  not  very  good  at  that  kind  of  thing.  He  knew 
of  one  way  only — to  telegraph  home — but  it  proved  a  very 
poor  way.  There  was  no  response  at  all  .  .  .  neither  in 
words  nor  in  the  form  of  money.  What  did  it  mean?  Be- 
tween the  time  such  a  wire  is  sent  off  and  the  money  arrives 
a  person  does  not  live.  He  merely  exists  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  If  the  money  comes,  he  bounds  back  into  life.  If 
it  doesn't,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down  in  a  coffin 
and  be  buried  as  quickly  as  possible.  Naturally  enough,  Hakon 
addressed  the  first  three  or  four  telegrams  to  his  father.  Then 
he  sent  a  couple  to  Christoffersen  and  one  to  Aunt  Vitte.  The 
last  one  brought  results  .  .  .  but  what  results!  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  crowns  .  .  .  and  then  a  long  letter  in 
which  Aunt  Vitte  declared  that  in  her  opinion  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  crowns  was  a  lot  of  money.  She  could  not 
send  more  because  it  was  all  she  had  .  .  .  unless  she  was  to 
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use  the  small  capital  she  had  saved  up.  And  she  felt  sure  that 
Hakon  did  not  wish  her  to  do  that,  for  then  she  would  have 
nothing  to  live  on  when  she  left  the  hotel,  and  leave  she  would 
as  soon  as  Hakon  came  home  and  gave  her  permission.  She 
could  no  longer  stand  it  as  she  once  had  done.  And  if 
Emma  were  not  discharged,  she  might  even  leave  on  the  first 
of  the  next  month.  Aunt  Vitte  spared  neither  pen  nor  paper 
in  her  effort  to  give  a  true  picture  of  Emma:  a  regular  street 
hussy.  She  and  Jacob  were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  immoral 
doings,  but  when  Aunt  Vitte  tried  to  take  them  to  task,  they 
merely  laughed  at  her.  Aunt  Vitte  had  complained  to  Chris- 
toffersen,  but  he  did  nothing  at  all. 

Elin  read  the  letter  to  Hakon.  She  saw  him  clench  his 
fists  and  turn  pale.  As  a  rule  they  got  a  good  deal  of  diver- 
sion out  of  Aunt  Vitte 's  letters,  but  this  time  it  was  different. 
No  money  .  .  .  what  nonsense  was  that?  Elin  smiled  be- 
cause it  was  amusing  to  see  Hakon  really  concerned.  But  it 
went  on  too  long.  At  last  she  jumped  up,  ran  over  to  him  and 
began  to  laugh  in  an  effort  to  console  him:  "I  have  jewelry  that 
is  worth  more  than  ten  thousand  crowns.  Why,  those  pearl 
earrings  alone  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  let's  sell  something,"  Hakon  cried  eagerly.  "Bring 
it  all  out.  I  have  nothing  but  my  gold  watch;  it's  supposed  to 
be  a  good  one.    How  much  do  you  think  we  can  get  for  it?" 

"Haven't  the  least  idea."  Elin  opened  the  case.  The  crys- 
tal was  missing,  so  that  Hakon  could  read  the  time  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers.  It  would  have  to  be  put  back  first  of  all. 
There  was  something  dead  about  a  dial  without  a  crystal.  It 
reminded  one  of  Hakon's  eyes  .  .  .  oh,  he  mustn't  sell  his 
watch!  It  was  his  .  .  .  his  .  .  •  his!  She  hugged  him  pas- 
sionately and  kissed  his  face. 

They  sold  the  earrings  for  a  few  hundred  francs  and  felt 
more  at  ease  when  they  had  pocketed  the  money.  At  dinner 
time  they  went  to  a  restaurant  suited  to  their  rise  in  capital. 
They  had  mutton,  kidney  beans  and  a  carafe  of  wine. 
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"Let's  get  farther  away  from  the  stove,"  Hakon  said. 

"Do  you  think  it's  too  hot?    My  legs  are  cold." 

"No,  it  is  not  too  hot,  but  .  .  ."  Hakon  sniffed.  "Don't 
you  smell  it?  I  think  the  guests  must  be  in  the  habit  of  spit- 
ting at  the  stove." 

"Aristocrat!"  Elin  laughed.  But  she  glanced  at  the  stove 
and  saw  that  the  lower  part  of  it  was  very  rusty.  Then  they 
broke  away  and  went  home. 

"There  is  a  car  at  our  door,"  Elin  said;  "a  yellow  car  like 
the  one  Otto  borrows  now  and  then." 

"Otto  isn't  up  yet." 

"No  .  .  .  unless  something  has  gone  wrong." 
Otto  was  sunning  himself  on  one  of  the  window  sills  in  the 
stairway. 

"So  there  you  are  at  last,"  he  said,  rising  lazily  to  his  feet. 
"Why  don't  you  put  the  key  under  the  door-mat  when  you 
go  out,  so  that  your  friends  don't  have  to  climb  all  those  stairs 
for  nothing?    I'm  getting  old." 

Elin  listened  closely.  There  was  a  something,  a  certain 
lack  of  ease,  in  Otto's  voice. 

They  went  into  the  apartment.  Otto  offered  them  a  new 
brand  of  cigarettes. 

"They're  fine,"  Elin  said,  "but  I  suppose  the  price  is  ridicu- 
lous .  .  .  the  box  has  a  degenerate  look.  We  just  bought 
some  Marylands;  they're  all  we  can  afford.  We've  spent 
the  morning  on  rather  difficult  business.  We  sold  my  pearl 
earrings." 

"You  sold  your  earrings?" 

"We  had  to.    We  had  no  money  left." 

"And  what  did  you  get  for  them?" 

"Two  hundred  and  five  francs." 

"Two  hundred  and  five  francs!"  Otto  flew  into  a  rage. 
The  pearls  were  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  francs. 
They  had  been  cheated.  But  he  would  fix  that  matter  with 
the  help  of  the  Danish  minister. 
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Hakon  and  Elin  listened  indifferently.  What  was  the 
buyer's  name?  They  didn't  know;  they  had  been  to  so  many 
places,  but  they  did  knaw  the  street  ...  if  they  could  only 
recall  the  name  of  it!  Anyhow,  it  was  one  of  the  streets 
branching  off  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Otto's  excitement  died 
out  as  quickly  as  it  had  appeared.  You  could  do  nothing  with 
a  pair  of  idiots.  But  they  must  promise  to  consult  him  the  next 
time  they  wanted  to  sell  anything.  Then  he  remained  silent 
for  a  while. 

"You're  out  early  today,"  Hakon  said. 

"Yes,  and  the  reason's  not  pleasant.    It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  money  ...  at  least  not  directly." 
"But  indirectly?" 

"It  is  something  about  Mother,"  he  said,  pulling  a  letter 
from  an  inside  pocket  but  keeping  it  in  his  hand  as  he  started 
walking  back  and  forth.  "The  old  man  writes  that  Mother 
is  ill.  At  first  I  didn't  think  it  meant  very  much,  but  now  I 
think  it  does.  I  thought  she  must  be  sick  when  she  didn't 
send  any  money.  She  knows  as  well  as  any  one  that  it's  im- 
possible to  live  in  Paris  without  money.  And  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  Father  should  write  four  whole  pages  to  me.  It's  too 
great  an  honor!  Besides,  he  says  I  must  inform  you  as  soon 
as  I've  read  the  letter.    That  doesn't  sound  good." 

Elin  tore  the  letter  out  of  Otto's  hand  and  went  over  to  the 
window  to  read  it.  Then  she  burst  into  tears,  went  back  to 
Hakon  and  clung  closely  to  him.  Otto  took  the  letter  and 
read  it  aloud  to  his  brother-in-law. 

Then  they  held  a  conference.  Magnus  Hellenberg  had  ad- 
vised them  not  to  come  home,  as  their  return  undoubtedly 
would  give  Fru  Louise  the  impression  that  her  illness  might 
be  more  dangerous  than  he  hoped  it  was. 

"Bother  what  he  says,"  Elin  declared.  "We  can  control 
ourselves  in  Mother's  presence  .  .  .  and  we  can  think  up  an 
explanation  for  coming  home." 

"I'm  not  much  inclined  to  disregard  Father's  suggestion," 
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Otto  said,  stopping  his  walk.  "He  is  unpleasant  enough  when 
you  do  what  he  wants,  but  he  is  unbearable  when  you  go 
against  him.  Didn't  you  get  my  letter?  he  will  ask  .  .  .  and 
there  you  are.  I'm  not  afraid  of  a  scolding,  of  course,  but 
.  .  .  first  of  all,  we  are  here  in  Paris  on  our  honeymoon, 
something  that  doesn't  happen  every  year  .  .  .  and  secondly, 
I  think  that  the  old  man  is  right  for  once.  Mother  will  un- 
doubtedly be  scared  by  the  look  on  our  faces." 

"You  talk  like  the  egoist  you  are,"  Elin  rejoined  bitterly. 

"I  don't  know  who  is  the  greater  egoist  .  .  .  one  who  reck- 
lessly surrenders  to  his  first  impulse  ...  or  one  who,  after 
careful  consideration,  decides  to  suppress  his  own  desire." 

Hakon  said  very  quietly:  "I  don't  think  we  can  be  of  much 
use  to  your  mother." 

Otto  broke  in:  "No,  we  can't.  You  can  help  people  with 
money  .  .  .  and  with  work  .  .  .  and  sometimes  with  good 
advice.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  ill-health  you  can't  help 
unless  you're  a  doctor,  and  neither  of  us  is  that.  Offer  con- 
solation? If  I  were  ill,  /  wouldn't  want  it.  No,  Hakon  is 
quite  right  ...  we  can't  be  of  any  use  at  home." 

"Both  lungs  affected!"  Elin  cried  in  despair. 

Otto  went  on  talking,  and  he  gave  Hakon  a  patronizing 
slap  on  the  shoulder  for  having  the  right  view  of  things. 
Illness  was  a  wholly  private  matter  with  which  no  one  else 
had  any  right  to  meddle.  Hakon's  father  also  was  sick.  Su- 
sanne  had  had  letters  from  Hjalmar,  hinting  about  it. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  those  hints?"  Hakon  asked,  raising 
his  head. 

"I  am  tired  of  being  a  bird  of  ill  omen,"  Otto  said. 
"Hjalmar  may  be  exaggerating,  or  he  may  have  misunder- 
stood .  .  .  although  Susanne  doesn't  think  so.  He  writes  that 
the  general  feeling  is  that  your  father  has  lost  his  mind  to  a 
certain  extent.  At  night  he  goes  up  into  the  cupola  with 
nothing  but  his  nightshirt  on  and  cries:  'Hakon  .  .  .  Hakon 
.  .  .  Hakon!'" 
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A  deadly  pallor  spread  over  Hakon's  face.  He  struck  the 
upholstered  arm  support  of  his  chair  with  his  clenched  fist. 
"The  idiot!  He  must  always  make  himself  ridiculous  for  my 
sake!" 

"We  must  go  home ! "  Elin  cried. 

"My  dear  children,"  Otto  said,  "I  don't  know  where  you 
are  to  find  money  for  the  tickets." 

No  one  made  any  reply.  Elin  thought  of  the  platinum  ring 
a  rich  uncle  had  given  her.  It  was  supposed  to  have  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  But  if  the  pearl  earrings  brought  only  two  hundred 
and  five  francs,  what  use  was  it  to  consider  the  ring? 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  mail 
carrier  brought  a  registered  letter  from  Stenvig.  The  air  in 
the  room  became  tense.  Otto  held  out  his  pocket-knife: 
"Hurry  up,  marmoset  .  .  .  open  it  up." 

The  letter  was  from  the  Stenvig  Bank:  "By  order  of  Herr 
Sander  Riis  we  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  draft  for  two 
thousand  crowns." 

"Oh,  but  isn't  that  nice?"  Elin  cried. 

Otto  looked  more  closely  at  the  sheet  of  paper.  "Some- 
thing has  been  written  with  a  pencil  in  this  corner.  What  is 
it?  I  can't  quite  make  it  out.  'Greetings  .  .  .  greetings 
from  the  basilisk!'  " 

"Isn't  he  sweet?"  Elin  said.  "Does  he  always  call  him- 
self the  basilisk?" 

"Never,"  Hakon  replied  gloomily.  "He  has  gone  mad. 
Now  we  shall  go  home,  unless  Elin  has  changed  her  mind.  I 
believe  that  we  are  needed." 

"There  can  be  no  objection  to  that,"  Otto  said  in  a  friendly 
tone.  "But  Susanne  and  I  will  stay.  When  Mother  has  Elin, 
I  am  wholly  superfluous." 

Next  morning  Hakon  and  Elin  caught  their  train  at  the 
Gare  du  Nord.  Otto  and  Susanne,  standing  on  the  platform, 
waved  farewell. 
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FEBRUARY,  that  year,  was  unusually  severe  in  Denmark; 
but  Otto  and  Susanne  walked  on  the  Riviera  beneath  a 
sun  that  was  warming  without  being  oppressive.  They  were 
sunburned.  Their  bearing  was  perfect,  and  they  walked  with 
easy  steps  that  laughed  at  distances.  Looking  at  them,  even 
hardened  men  of  the  world  caught  a  glimmer  of  spring  in  their 
eyes.  They  flew  from  city  to  city  like  bees  from  one  flower 
to  another  .  .  .  Cannes,  San  Remo,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo. 
The  wind  from  the  Mediterranean  rustled  the  crowns  of  the 
palms,  and  from  behind  every  garden  wall  came  a  rich  fra- 
grance of  flowers.  Letters  from  home  were  not  encouraging — 
Fru  Louise  was  in  bed  with  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
Sander  Riis's  condition  could  only  be  described  in  a  roundabout 
way.  But  so  perfect  was  Susanne's  and  Otto's  happiness  that 
nothing  could  depress  them.  They  drank  delicious  wine, 
breasted  the  breakers  together,  sunned  themselves  on  the 
glowing  rocks,  danced  at  night  to  the  music  of  a  gypsy  orches- 
tra, or  sat  by  themselves  in  a  garden  listening  to  songs  from 
other  gardens.  During  the  nights  they  slept  joyfully  side  by 
side  and  woke  up  to  new  days  full  of  sunlight.  At  first  they 
lived  at  the  Victoria,  but  they  grew  tired  of  the  garish  opu- 
lence of  the  hotel  and  rented  a  large  white  villa.  A  gardener 
and  a  fat  female  cook  were  included  in  the  rent.  They  felt 
like  holding  court  when,  in  the  morning,  Pierre  brought  a  big 
basket  of  freshly  cut  roses  or  Marianne  gave  an  account  of  her 
household  expenses.  Otto  had  money  enough.  Before  leav- 
ing Paris  he  had  borrowed  a  very  respectable  sum  from  the 
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wife  of  a  Danish  Court  Chamberlain.  Susanne  had  to  be 
careful  about  looking  too  long  at  a  hat  or  a  dress.  Otherwise 
Otto  would  drag  her  into  the  shop  and  buy  it  for  her. 

"But  where  do  you  get  all  the  money  from?"  she  asked, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  Court  Chamberlain's  wife. 

Otto  replied:  "Hellenberg  is  a  good  name.  The  old  man 
is  worth  eight  millions  at  least.  Now  I  shall  have  a  company 
of  my  own,  and  if  I  don't  look  out  I  shall  be  worth  as  much  as 
he  in  thirty  years.  But  I  am  looking  out.  I  don't  want  the 
money  to  grow  mouldy.  Money  is  like  living  organisms  .  .  . 
it  needs  exercise.  I  have  a  mad  desire  to  buy  that  motor  boat 
we  looked  at  yesterday.  It's  going  for  next  to  nothing.  Lord, 
how  mad  it  would  make  Big  H  if  I  came  back  with  it  and 
splashed  about  in  the  harbor  right  beneath  his  windows!" 

A  couple  of  times  Otto  made  small  sums  at  the  Casino  by 
betting  on  red.  "It's  the  color  of  love,  if  I'm  not  mistaken," 
Otto  said.  "And  it's  the  color  of  blood  ...  so  it  ought  to 
win."  He  nodded  triumphantly  at  Susafine  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  his  chair.  She  wouldn't  play  for  anything  in  the 
world,  and  she  fled  toward  the  door  when  Otto  urged  her. 

One  afternoon  he  was  alone  at  the  green  table.  He  re- 
turned home  looking  very  pale.  The  red  of  the  blood  had 
played  him  false,  and  he  was  two  thousand  crowns  the  poorer. 

"You  must  come  with  me  this  evening,"  he  told  Susanne. 
"It's  not  the  money,  but  the  defeat,  that  I'm  thinking  about. 
I  won't  lose  on  red.  You  must  stand  close  to  me  and  put 
your  hand  on  my  shoulder  at  the  right  moment." 

"Are  you  superstitious?" 

"Yes,  but  only  concerning  you." 

"Does  money  concern  me?" 

"Everything  concerns  you! "  Otto  replied  passionately.  And 
Susanne  smiled.  She  was  still  in  that  happy  state  when  mere 
phrases  seemed  as  valuable  as  words  coming  straight  from  the 
heart. 
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"I  shall  blow  on  the  roulette  ball,"  she  said.  "I  shall  stare 
at  it  so  that  it  has  to  stop  on  red." 

But  the  god  of  the  game  is  a  spoiled  gentleman.  He  is 
tired  of  looking  at  beautiful  eyes  and  white  arms.  Otto  lost. 
Susanne  stooped  to  put  her  cheek  close  to  his  .  .  .  and  still 
he  lost.  Then  he  began  betting  on  black,  and  red  won.  Otto 
felt  baffled.  Wrathfully  he  flung  out  the  thousand-franc  bills 
as  if  to  punish  them  for  their  treachery.  He  began  to  talk 
loudly  to  himself  and  attracted  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
One  more  sucker  cleaned  out!  The  regular  guests  recognized 
the  symptoms  and  raised  their  sluggish  eyes.  It  interested  them 
to  see  a  handsome  young  idiot  going  to  hell.  They  themselves 
were  beyond  heaven  and  hell. 

A  moment  later  Otto  slumped  down  on  the  table.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  together,  squared  his  shoulders  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.  He  had  lost  six  thousand  crowns  and  was  nearly 
broke.  But  he  had  enough  left  to  wire  his  mother  and  Simon- 
sen:  "Robbed  of  my  money  .  .  .  greatly  embarrassed." 

During  the  next  few  days  Otto  was  a  very  unhappy  man. 
Susanne  felt  frightened.  At  first  he  wouldn't  even  get  out  of 
bed;  later  he  wouldn't  leave  the  villa.  They  put  all  their 
jewelry  together  and  pawned  it  for  two  thousand  francs. 

"Now  we'll  go  home,"  Susanne  pleaded.  "Everything's  so 
expensive  down  here.    We  can  get  along  better  at  home." 

"Without  our  watches?"  Otto  shook  his  head,  but  looked 
very  tired.  That  evening  he  slipped  away  from  Susanne,  went 
over  to  the  Casino,  and  came  back  with  his  money  doubled. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  received  a  thousand  crowns  from  his 
mother.  Simonsen  wrote  that  he  had  promised  the  chief  never 
to  advance  his  son  money  under  any  circumstances. 

"That's  all  right,"  Otto  said  with  a  smile.  "A  thousand 
crowns  is  also  money.  I  knew  my  father  wanted  to  ruin  me 
.  •  .  but  he  shan't!" 

They  redeemed  their  jewelry  and  his  good  humor  returned. 
But  he  would  hear  nothing  about  returning  home.    For  the 
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first  time  during  their  tour,  however,  he  undertook  to  arrange 
the  reports  from  Simonsen.  They  proved  quite  exciting  on 
a  second  reading.  The  three  steamers  had  been  bought  cheap. 
They  had  Turkish  names  and  must  be  given  new  ones.  Did 
Otto  have  any  suggestions?  Everything  was  ready  for  a  start. 
They  could  get  office  quarters  near  by.  They  could  get  the 
officers  and  sailors  they  wanted  from  the  Hellenberg  company. 
In  Simonsen's  opinion  it  was  important  that  the  honeymoon 
trip  should  not  last  beyond  April  I .  Liberal  as  he  had  proved 
in  every  other  respect,  Magnus  Hellenberg  insisted  that  the 
transfer  of  the  company  should  take  place  before  that  date, 
and  that  his  son  must  be  on  hand  in  person.  And  Simonsen 
feared  that  if  he  wasn't  the  whole  scheme  might  come  to 
naught. 

Otto  made  Susanne  come  with  him  to  the  city  to  buy  a 
portfolio.  They  visited  three  stores  before  Otto  found  what 
he  wanted.  It  must  be  large  enough,  but  not  too  large  or 
heavy.  Should  it  have  two,  four  or  six  compartments?  Then 
they  had  to  consider  the  leather,  the  color  and  the  lock.  At 
last  Otto  picked  one  of  yellow  pig-skin  trimmed  with  sterling 
silver.  Its  price  was  fantastic.  Otto's  monogram  in  silver 
would  be  added  free  of  charge. 

Otto  put  Simonsen's  letters  in  the  portfolio,  all  of  them 
carefully  arranged  according  to  date.  Then  he  locked  it  and 
began  to  walk  back  and  forth  with  it  under  his  arm,  his  bear- 
ing and  movements  those  of  an  old  man  with  stooped  shoul- 
ders.   That  made  Susanne  smile. 

Otto  dropped  on  a  chair  at  home  with  an  air  of  discourage- 
ment. Opening  and  snapping  the  lock,  he  said:  "I  can  see 
where  I  am  headed.  I  have  married  a  baker's  daughter  and 
now  I  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  that  damned  innate 
morality  of  yours.  A  baker  must  do  nothing  wrong  .  .  . 
nor  must  a  baker's  daughter." 

"What  a  lot  of  nonsense  you  talk,"  Susanne  said,  patting 
his  cheek.    "Where  did  you  get  that  idea  of  bakers  being 
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particularly  moral?  My  father  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  any  one  else.  He  minds  his  business  and  bakes  good 
bread  because  he  knows  that  it  pays." 

Otto  smiled  bitterly:  "Because  he  knows  that  it  fays.  Can't 
you  realize  the  damnable  morality  of  that  idea?  During  the 
Middle  Ages  a  baker  who  made  short-weight  bread  was  placed 
in  a  wooden  cage  and  ducked  in  the  pond.  That  shows  how 
the  world  regards  a  baker  ...  he  must  be  honest!" 

Otto  rose  and  began  to  walk  back  and  forth:  "And  now 
you  wish  to  apply  that  measure  to  me.  I  must  not  gamble  on 
either  red  or  black.  I  must  not  loaf.  I  must  be  nice  and  go 
home  and  work.  But  I  tell  you  ...  I  can't  stand  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  two  are  different,  Susanne.  You  get  sick  from 
loafing  and  doing  what  you  think  is  wrong.  I  get  sick  from 
working  and  being  moral." 

Susanne  was  also  on  her  feet,  and  she  followed  his  argu- 
ment with  brows  knitted  for  a  fight:  "You  talk  so  much  about 
my  father  .  .  .  may  I  ask  if  your  father  gambles  and  loafs?" 

"Yes,"  Otto  replied,  "but  the  stakes  must  be  huge.  My 
father  has  not  the  baker's  morality.  He  is  quite  useful  to 
society,  of  course,  but  that  doesn't  interest  me,  because  I  don't 
know  whether  society  itself  is  useful.  Is  it  of  any  use  that  a 
lot  of  little  polyps  build  a  coral  island  which  is  then  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake?  Is  it  of  any  use  that  the  sargasso  weed  fills 
up  the  sea  so  that  ships  get  stuck  in  it?  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  my  father  does  not  play  roulette,  but  that's  only  because 
he  has  all  the  money  he  wants.  And  the  rest  of  us  .  .  . 
Mother  and  Elin  and  every  one  else  I  know  haven't  any  baker 
morality." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Elin  .  .  .  ?" 

"Oh,  Elin  has  never  done  anything  that  would  put  her  in 
jail  .  .  .  but  she's  completely  amoral.  Oh,  my  dear  Susanne, 
you  don't  know  us  at  all.  We  don't  care  a  damn  so  long  as 
we  can  get  away  with  something." 

Susanne  narrowed  her  eyes.     When  and  where  had  she 
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heard  something  that  sounded  like  that?  Then  she  recalled 
what  Otto's  father  had  said  the  night  of  her  wedding.  Do 
you  know  the  bourgeoisie?  Sexless  larvae  that  devour  every- 
thing! It  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  to  have  those  words 
confirmed  by  Otto.  And  yet  ...  he  exaggerated.  Her 
Otto  was  not  a  criminal,  but  a  good  boy  with  a  rather  difficult 
temperament. 

They  were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  garden  hall.  Now  she 
spread  out  her  arms  and  began  to  walk  toward  him.  He  stood 
still,  looking  at  her  indifferently,  or  perhaps  a  little  wistfully. 
She  came  nearer  and  bent  her  arms  backward,  as  if  to  fly. 
Then  what  she  had  expected  and  hoped  for  happened.  A  faint 
smile  appeared  on  Otto's  lips.  He  also  opened  his  arms  ...  a 
little  reluctantly  .  .  .  and  they  clung  close  together. 

"You'll  see  that  everything  comes  out  all  right,"  she  said. 
"Let  us  believe  .  .  .  although  it  is  a  lie  .  .  .  that  you  have 
no  morality.  But  then  I  have  so  much  more  of  it.  And  we 
belong  together.    We  must  share  good  and  bad  alike." 

"There  is  nothing  to  share,"  Otto  rejoined  disconsolately. 
"Now  and  then  you'll  see  a  cat  and  a  canary  in  the  same  cage, 
but  the  cat  does  not  look  happy." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  they  went  to  Nice  to  attend 
the  famous  flower  corso. 

Among  the  crowd  of  spectators  Susanne  discovered  a  man 
who  looked  like  Herfurth.  She  pulled  Otto  by  the  sleeve  and 
said  jestingly:  "Do  you  recognize  that  man  over  there?" 

"Yes,  it's  Herfurth." 

"But  it  can't  be  he." 

"It  is  he." 

"No  .  .  .  that  man  is  wearing  a  monocle." 

"Yes,  I  see  now  .  .  .  then  it  can't  be  he." 

Carriages  passed  full  of  beautiful  women  and  beautiful 
flowers.  A  lyre  of  irises  as  tall  as  a  two-story  house.  A  swan 
with  a  yelling  baby  boy  on  top  of  it.    They  forgot  the  man 
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and  let  themselves  be  carried  along  by  the  stream  of  people 
following  the  last  carriage. 

But  at  the  Place  Municipale  they  saw  him  again.  They 
could  not  miss  him,  for  he  was  having  an  encounter  with  the 
police.  Evidently  he  had  got  in  the  way  of  the  film  photogra- 
phers, and  one  of  the  officers  had  taken  hold  of  his  left  arm. 

"He  is  speaking  Danish,"  Otto  said.    "It  is  Herfurth!" 

In  another  moment  they  were  beside  him.  Susanne  talked 
to  the  policeman,  and  Otto  held  out  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
Herfurth  was  set  free.  With  some  difficulty  they  made  their 
way  through  the  crowd  and  reached  a  church  that  was  free 
from  people. 

"Is  it  really  you?"  Otto  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course!  Who  else  could  it  be?"  Herfurth  was 
still  excited. 

"It's  a  lie.  The  monocle  gives  you  away.  You  are  your 
own  cousin." 

Herfurth's  monocle  was  attached  to  a  black  ribbon.  Now 
he  made  haste  to  put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  as  he  remarked 
angrily:  "Well,  what  have  you  to  say  against  a  monocle?  You 
wear  a  gold  bracelet  ...  do  you  think  that's  any  better?" 

"There  is  quite  a  difference  between  what  I  do  and  what 
you  do.  But  let  us  hear  how  you  got  here.  Where  is  Jutta? 
Let's  go  find  her.  I  am  crazy  to  hear  what  made  her  adorn 
you  with  a  monocle." 

"It  wasn't  Jutta  who  made  me  put  on  a  monocle,  and  I 
don't  understand  all  your  nonsense.  You  want  to  pose  as 
broad-minded  and  modern,  but  no  one  is  more  narrow  than 
you  if  any  one  else  happens  to  act  a  little  unconventionally." 
Then  Herfurth  quieted  down,  flicked  some  dust  from  his 
sleeve,  and  smiled  apologetically  to  Susanne. 

"I  should  congratulate  you,  of  course.  And  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  not  sending  you  any  message  when  you 
were  married.    I  got  the  news  of  it  too  late." 

Susanne  blushed.    The  sun,  the  corso,  the  foreign  sur- 
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roundings  ...  all  that  had  made  her  forget  what  had  hap- 
pened before.  And  in  a  nook  of  her  heart  there  tarried  a  sense 
of  friendliness  toward  Herfurth.  He  had  acted  weakly,  but 
he  had  also  been  kind  and  helpful. 

"We  must  see  Jutta  and  offer  our  apologies,"  Otto  said. 
"Where  are  you  staying?" 

"At  the  Carlton.    But  you  won't  find  Jutta  there." 

"Well,  well,"  Otto  said,  pinching  Susanne's  arm  secretly. 

"But  we  can  walk  a  part  of  the  way  together." 

"You  won't  find  Jutta  there! "  It  was  as  if  those  words  had 
changed  Herfurth's  identity.  Without  Jutta  he  became  a  mys- 
terious personality.  And  Herfurth  himself  seemed  to  know  it. 
Suddenly  he  put  two  fingers  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  the 
monocle,  and  put  it  on. 

"Jutta  and  I  are  not  living  together  any  longer,"  he  re- 
marked sternly. 

"Congratulations!"  Otto  said. 

"Thanks,"  Herfurth  said  coldly.  Then  his  dignity  went  to 
pieces.  He  began  to  laugh  in  a  peculiar,  childish  and  awkward 
manner.  He  let  out  small  titterings  and  had  finally  to  cover 
up  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  At  last  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
low  wicker  chairs  that  were  placed  along  the  church  wall. 
"You  may  well  congratulate  me.  I  am  delighted.  And  I  am 
also  delighted  to  meet  you  two.  May  I  call  you  Susanne,  as  I 
used  to?  Thanks!  You  two  are  the  first  people  I've  met  who 
will  understand  my  case.  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  it.  But 
I  am  free  ...  I  am  divorced  from  Jutta."  Once  more  he 
began  to  laugh  wildly. 

Otto  and  Susanne  sat  down  on  either  side  of  him.  No  one 
spoke.  It  was  uncanny  to  watch  this  usually  rigid  man  break 
into  unrestrained  laughter.  It  .was  as  surprising  as  if  you 
heard  a  church  organ  suddenly  burst  into  jazz. 

"Now  I  can  understand  the  monocle,"  Otto  muttered. 

"Not  at  all,"  Herfurth  said  seriously.  "It  has  no  direct 
connection  with  Jutta.    But  an  indirect  one."    He  laughed 
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again.  "Directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  world  hangs  to- 
gether. Indirectly,  Susanne,  I  have  you  to  thank  for  my 
present  freedom.    They  put  on  a  review  in  Nederby.  .  . 

Herfurth 's  mouth  grew  very  small  and  round.  He  glanced 
at  Otto  and  coughed  dryly. 

But  Otto  came  to  his  assistance:  "Yes,  the  one  where  they 
sang  about  the  warm  heart  and  the  cold  back.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  Herfurth  assented,  looking  embarrassed.  "It  is  not 
very  tactful  of  me  to  mention  those  things  .  .  .  but  I  hope 
you  both  will  forgive  me.  I'm  not  quite  myself  these  days. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  I  resisted  that  policeman  ...  I 
who  am  Chief  of  Police  myself." 

"Let's  forget  it,"  Otto  said,  knitting  his  brows. 

"I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  they  did  not  talk  about  you, 
Susanne.  You  were  gone,  and  it  was  only  me  they  were 
after." 

"Forget  it!" 

"That  was  exactly  what  Jutta  could  not  stand  ...  a 
scandal.  She  would  not  be  married  to  a  man  whom  people 
laughed  at.    She  sued  for  divorce  at  once." 

"Where  are  Svend  and  Greta?"  Susanne  asked. 

"I  don't  know  where  they  are,"  Herfurth  replied,  nodding 
with  evident  satisfaction.    "Jutta  has  them." 

"And  Jutta?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  anything.  I  went  out  of  my 
mind,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  a  sanitarium.  Part  of  it  was 
real,  and  part  of  it  was  put  on.  The  divorce  did  not  please 
Jutta,  of  course,  and  we  had  some  dreadful  days  at  Casa 
Blanca.  Then  my  nerves  gave  way.  I'm  still  overwrought. 
I  know  it,  but  can't  control  myself.  The  head  physician  at 
the  sanitarium  said  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  me 
.  .  .  that  I  merely  needed  a  few  months'  rest.  That's  the 
reason  why  I  am  here." 

Four  fat  ladies  who  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  holy- water 
font  and  crossed  themselves  without  interrupting  their  convcr- 
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sation  entered  the  church.  The  three  Danes  got  up  and  went 
out  into  the  sunlight  again. 

"Here  is  my  hotel,"  Herfurth  said.  "Can  I  offer  my  ben- 
efactors a  drink?" 

Susanne  and  Otto  accepted  his  invitation  and  drank  a  glass 
of  orangeade  on  the  terrace  with  him. 

Otto  said:  "Don't  you  find  it  a  little  melancholy  to  travel 
all  alone?" 

Herfurth  shook  his  head:  "No  .  .  .  why  should  I?  All 
these  new  impressions.  And  you  were  never  quite  alone.  Off 
and  on  you  meet  acquaintances  ...  as  I  have  just  met  you 
and  your  wife.    I  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

There  was  some  mystery  back  of  Herfurth's  words.  With- 
out apparent  cause,  he  glanced  up  at  the  awning  and  laughed. 

Then  firm  steps  were  heard  on  the  stone  flooring  of  the 
terrace.  An  unbelievably  small  female  figure  appeared  in 
front  of  them,  holding  out  a  brown,  boyish  hand:  "Good 
morning,  Otto  .  .  .  and  the  same  to  Otto's  wife!" 

It  was  Karen  Woldemar,  the  artist.  Her  eyes  met  Otto's 
and  Susanne's  firmly,  almost  defiantly.  Nothing  in  her  face 
betrayed  any  surprise.  Herfurth  received  a  light  slap  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  she  pulled  up  a  chair  from  the  next  table  and 
sat  down. 

"Does  this  mean  that  you  two  have  found  each  other?" 
Otto  asked,  blinking  ecstatically. 

"I  thought  he  had  told  you,"  Karen  said. 

"No  .  .  .  but  that  is  splendid.  If  you  two  can  combine 
your  insanities,  something  normal  should  result." 

"Don't  be  so  important,  you  flaxen  fool!"  Karen  retorted. 
"It  was  a  mere  chance  that  brought  us  together  in  a  mad- 
house." 

"Oh,  was  that  what  happened?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  But  nothing  was  the  matter  with  Carl,  and 
I  had  gone  there  to  study  the  patients.  I  wished  to  find  out 
if  there  was  any  difference  between  sane  and  crazy  people." 
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"And  is  there?" 

"Yes."  Karen's  brown  eyes  grew  darker.  "Those  that 
are  really  mad  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  we  do.  They  stick  to 
one  mania,  while  we  who  are  only  half  mad  collect  trouble 
from  all  quarters.  Oh,  how  stupid  we  are  .  .  .  how  stupid 
.  .  .  stupid!"  Karen  took  hold  of  her  heavy,  brown  hair 
with  both  hands  and  shook  it. 

Susanne  thought:  "She  is  mourning  the  loss  of  Otto." 

After  a  while  Otto  said:  "Cheer  up,  Karen!  On  a  honey- 
moon trip  all  sorrows  should  be  left  at  home." 

Karen  reached  out  and  grabbed  a  passing  waiter  so  sud- 
denly that  he  nearly  tumbled  over.  "Give  me  a  big  glass  of 
Madeira,"  she  said  in  Danish.  Then  she  repeated  her  order 
with  knitted  brows. 

Susanne  translated.  Karen  turned  to  her:  "What  excellent 
French  you  speak.    I  suppose  you  do  everything  well." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Yes,  and  you  are  kind.  I  observed  you  that  night  at 
Nederby.  And  Carl  tells  me  that  you  were  kind  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  everybody.  Tell  me  now  .  .  .  was  it  not  pity 
that  made  you  let  him  kiss  you  in  the  cellar?" 

Susanne  blushed  deeply,  but  she  was  no  longer  entirely 
naive.  Karen's  question  .  .  .  however  clumsily  put  .  .  . 
was  honestly  meant  and  called  for  an  answer.  And  she  also 
owed  Otto  an  explanation. 

"No,"  she  said  calmly  and  after  due  consideration,  "it  was 
not  pity.  It  was  fear.  I  was  afraid  of  Jutta  .  .  .  and  so 
was  Herr  Herfurth.    That  was  what  brought  us  together." 

Otto  laughed  nervously,  but  Karen  said  in  a  hoarse  voice: 
"She  is  marvellous  ...  far  too  good  for  you!" 

Then  the  Madeira  arrived.  Karen  placed  both  hands 
around  the  small  glass,  raised  it  and  drank,  closing  her  eyes 
and  nodding  appreciation. 

"Put  on  your  monocle,"  she  said  to  Herfurth. 

He  shook  his  head  in  refusal.    She  did  not  insist.  Patting 
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his  shoulder  in  a  friendly  fashion,  she  said:  "I  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  You  are  very  nice  as  you  are.  But  I  think  the 
monocle  is  becoming  to  you." 

Otto  proposed  that  they  all  have  lunch  together.  He  had 
a  secret  scheme  that  might  prove  possible  of  realization. 

And  the  chance  came  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  Karen 
Woldemar  had  gone  out.  Then  a  newsboy  passed  by.  He 
stood  on  the  sidewalk,  yelling  out  the  names  of  the  various 
papers,  and  then  went  on  and  disappeared  inside  the  hotel. 
His  cries  faded  away. 

Otto  rose.  "I  think  I'll  get  a  Times  "  he  muttered,  run- 
ning after  the  boy.  It  happened  so  naturally  that  no  one  sus- 
pected him.  And  Otto  actually  overtook  the  boy  and  bought 
a  Times.  But  his  real  object  was  a  different  one.  He  placed 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  lobby  and  looked  around  like  an 
alert  hunter.  And  soon  he  saw  Karen  coming  down  the 
stairway.    The  steps  were  a  little  too  high  for  her  legs. 

Otto  beckoned  her  over  to  the  telephone  booth,  where  they 
could  talk  without  being  overheard.  He  bent  over  her  and 
whispered :  "Tell  me,  Karen  .  .  .  have  you  more  money  than 
you  need  to  drag  about  with  you?" 

Karen's  face,  which  until  then  had  been  untroubled  and 
expectant,  took  on  a  disappointed  expression. 

"No,"  she  said.    "I  haven't.    How  much  do  you  need?" 

"Whatever  you  can  spare.    I'm  broke." 

"Would  a  couple  of  hundred  be  of  any  help?" 

"Certainly." 

"I'll  send  the  piccolo  over  with  it.  You  stay  at  the  Anglais, 
don't  you?" 

"Thanks  ever  so  much,  Karen.  Yes,  we're  at  the  Anglais." 
His  face  came  closer  to  hers  and  his  eyes  looked  deeply  into 
hers.  "You  know  that  you  will  have  it  back  as  soon  as  I  get 
home.  I  am  about  to  become  somebody  .  .  .  with  a  steam- 
ship company  of  my  own." 

She  became  strongly  agitated,  as  always  when  he  looked  at 
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her,  and  she  began  to  apologize.  Two  hundred  crowns  was 
nothing  when  you  stopped  at  the  Anglais.  She  would  send 
three  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  It  wasn't  that  she 
was  stingy.  But  she  had  to  pay  for  everything.  Jutta  had 
cleaned  Herfurth  out. 

"Hurry  up  and  join  the  others,5'  Otto  whispered.  She 
nodded  obediently,  crossed  the  lobby  quietly,  and  lied  con- 
vincingly when  she  reached  the  table  where  Susanne  and 
Herfurth  were  sitting.  "Where  is  Otto?"  she  asked,  glancing 
at  the  vacant  chair. 

"There  he  comes,"  Susanne  replied,  waving  her  hand  at 
Otto. 

Otto  returned,  tall  and  light-haired,  the  Times  partly 
opened.    "Freight  rates  are  rising,"  he  said  triumphantly. 

No,  two  hundred  crowns  were  nothing  when  you  stayed  at 
the  Anglais  .  .  .  and  Karen's  three  hundred  were  little  bet- 
ter. Otto  listened  despairingly  to  the  gay  music  from  the 
ballroom.  Was  there  nobody  who  could  help  him?  No,  the 
world  was  hard  and  cold  .  .  .  you  had  to  shift  for  yourself. 
Drewes,  the  baker,  had  offered  to  furnish  Susanne  with  a 
dowry  of  a  thousand  crowns  in  cash,  aside  from  her  trousseau. 
It  was  so  touching  that  it  brought  tears  into  your  eyes.  Otto 
had  given  his  father-in-law  a  hug  and  said:  "No  .  .  .  no!" 
Now  he  could  use  that  thousand  crowns.  Should  he  telegraph 
to  Drewes?  No!  Bakers  must  neither  cheat  nor  be  cheated. 
Could  Susanne's  American  aunt  be  good  for  anything?  Her 
husband  was  doing  a  big  business  polishing  windows.  Suppose 
a  letter  came:  "Your  Aunt  Mary  is  dead  .  .  .  and  we  en- 
close two  million  dollars."  Two  million  dollars!  The 
thought  of  so  much  American  money  so  changed  Otto's  ex- 
pression that  Susanne  gave  him  a  nod  and  said:  "That's  bet- 
ter!   Now  you  look  a  little  happier  at  last." 

Otto  went  to  the  office  and  studied  the  register  .  .  .  not  a 
single  Danish  name  .  .  .  nothing  but  Americans  and  Span- 
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iards  .  .  .  and  ...  a  Mr.  A.  Wilson  from  London.  That 
must  be  Doris's  husband  .  .  .  his  first  name  was  Arthur. 

Otto  questioned  the  doorkeeper.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  have  his 
wife  with  him?  Was  he  a  rather  small  man?  Otto  realized 
perfectly  the  stupid  nature  of  his  questions,  considering  that 
the  hotel  held  more  than  three  hundred  guests. 

But  a  doorkeeper  must  know  how  to  assist  even  idiots. 
Monsieur  Hellenberg  might  ring  up  Mr.  Wilson  and  say 
something  without  mentioning  his  name.  If  it  was  the  wrong 
man,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  say  "Excuse  me!"  and  ring  off. 
Furthermore,  the  mail  had  just  been  sorted  out  but  had  not 
yet  been  sent  up  to  the  rooms.  Here  was  the  mail  for  Mr. 
Wilson  in  number  222.  .  .  . 

Otto  grabbed  the  little  pile  of  letters  eagerly  and  saw  one 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Doris  Wilson.  That  was  all  he  needed. 
The  doorkeeper  received  a  princely  tip,  which  he  acknowl- 
edged with  a  bow  not  much  deeper  than  the  diameter  of  a 
sovereign. 

Otto  walked  back  and  forth  several  times,  thinking:  "Su- 
sanne  won't  like  this!"  But,  what  the  devil;  he  was  in  a 
bad  hole.  Susanne  must  learn  to  understand;  no,  she  never 
could,  for  it  went  against  her  innermost  nature  .  .  .  and  she 
never  must,  for  it  was  her  part  to  remain  sweet  and  kind  and 
naive.  Otto  would  bear  the  burden  himself.  Having  reached 
this  decision,  Otto  stepped  into  the  elevator.  On  his  way  up 
he  had  one  more  thought:  "There  can  be  no  harm  in  borrow- 
ing a  few  ore  from  Doris.    She  is  stuffed  with  money." 

Otto  knocked  at  the  door  of  222.  Then  he  swelled  out 
his  chest  and  raised  himself  on  his  toes  a  couple  of  times.  It 
was  as  if,  at  a  command,  his  entire  body  began  to  radiate 
charm. 

The  door  opened.  A  small,  grouchy  man  stood  in  front 
of  him.  The  smile  faded  from  Otto's  face.  In  Paris  Mr. 
Wilson  had  seemed  so  insignificant  that  Otto  had  almost  over- 
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looked  him.  Now  he  was  standing  there  ...  a  tangible 
reality.   Now  he  must  switch  to  a  different  kind  of  charm. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  enjoyed  meeting  you  in 
Paris.  And  I  hope  you  remember  me  .  .  .  Hellenberg.  I 
was  looking  over  the  register  to  see  if  any  of  my  Danish 
friends  were  here,  and  I  caught  sight  of  your  name.  I  took 
a  chance  and  came  up." 

Wilson  had  been  listening  to  Otto  with  a  sour  smile  on  his 
face.  Now  he  came  into  the  corridor  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Hellenberg  .  .  .  very  kind, 
indeed.  But  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  asking  you  to  come 
in.  My  wife  is  not  well.  She  is  in  bed  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  door  is  open  between  the  rooms.  I  know  that  she 
will  be  very  sorry  when  she  hears  that  she  has  missed  the 
chance  of  seeing  you." 

"Oh,"  Otto  said  solemnly,  "is  Doris  sick?  I  hope  it  is 
nothing  serious?" 

"No  ...  I  don't  think  so." 

"It's  too  bad,"  Otto  said.  "Please  give  my  best  regards  to 
Doris  .  .  .  and  Susanne  would  also  like  to  be  remembered 
to  her  .  .  .  and  I  hope  that  Doris  will  recover  quickly." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  Mr.  Wilson  said,  showing  his 
teeth.  "I'll  give  Doris  your  message.  And  please  remember 
me  to  your  wife  ...  if  she  happens  to  recall  me." 

"Oh,  she  does,"  Otto  rejoined.  It  made  him  angry  to 
notice  that  his  own  voice  instinctively  took  on  a  servile  ring. 
It  had  been  different  that  night  in  Paris.  But  for  the  moment 
this  little  connoisseur  of  pork  and  churches  had  the  upper 
hand.    With  a  heavy  heart  Otto  took  the  elevator  again. 

Susanne  was  in  the  reading-room,  writing  letters.  "I  am 
only  writing  to  Hjalmar,"  she  said  apologetically,  ready  to 
stop. 

"Give  him  my  best,"  Otto  said.  "He's  a  nice  chap.  What 
are  you  writing  him  about?" 
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"Oh,  nothing  in  particular  .  .  .  our  trip  ...  all  the 
pleasant  things  we  have  experienced  .  .  .  and  a  little  about 
you." 

"About  me  ?" 

"Yes,  about  all  your  kindness  to  me,"  Susanne  said,  look- 
ing up  shyly,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"My  kindness?"  Otto  repeated,  deeply  touched. 

"Yes,  you  are  entirely  too  kind  ...  it  can't  last.  You 
don't  know  what  it  means  never  to  have  been  able  to  trust 
any  one  ...  for  I  couldn't  trust  Father  and  Mother  .  .  . 
or  Jutta  and  Herfurth.    Oh,  Otto.  .  .  ." 

It  was  strange,  Otto  thought,  that  she  could  be  so  happy, 
and  all  on  account  of  him.  She  belonged  in  another,  better 
world  ...  a  world  he  wished  to  enter  with  her.  It  was 
like  a  hint  from  Heaven,  one  might  say,  that  Doris  was  sick, 
and  the  hint  must  be  followed.  He  had  money  enough  for 
the  journey  home,  and  then  he  would  begin  to  draw  his  salary 
as  managing  director,  and  everything  would  be  all  right. 

When  Susanne  had  sealed  her  letter,  he  went  with  her  to 
deposit  it  in  the  hotel  letter  box.  Then  he  took  her  arm, 
and  they  walked  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay.  Lights 
blinked  in  the  white  houses  on  the  hillsides  and  on  the  ships 
in  the  harbor.  They  stopped  by  the  stone  wall  of  the  quay 
and  pressed  close  to  each  other. 

"You  are  good,  but  I  am  bad,"  he  whispered. 

She  laughed  at  his  words.    The  idea  that  he  was  bad! 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  worse  than  you  think.  I  have 
thought  more  than  once  ...  if  Mother  died,  I  should  have 
my  share  of  what  she  is  leaving  us.  She  has  never  done  me 
anything  but  good  .  .  .  and  yet  I  keep  hoping  that  she  may 
die." 

"You  really  don't,  Otto,"  Susanne  protested  passionately, 
pressing  him  still  closer  to  herself.  "And  if  you  do,  it  is 
only  because  you  have  no  money."  .  .  .  Susanne  struck  the 
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stone  wall  with  her  flat  hands.  "If  I  could  only  dig  it  out  of 
the  earth  with  my  nails!" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  damned  hard  to  be  without  money." 

"Not  for  me,  but  for  you.  At  Nederby  I  could  go  months 
without  money  enough  to  buy  a  stamp,  and  it  didn't  matter. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  a  lot  of  money  .  .  .  you 
are  a  man,  you  come  from  a  wealthy  home,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  nature  that  craves  money." 

Otto  nodded  into  the  darkness. 

Susanne  went  on:  "When  you  have  no  money,  you  look 
desperate,  and  then  you  think  of  all  sorts  of  crazy  schemes. 
But  when  you  have  money,  you  are  better  than  any  one  else." 

"No,  I'm  not  good,  Susanne.  But  you  are  good,  and  you 
are  wise.  I'll  try  my  best  to  learn  from  you.  Now  we'll  go 
home  and  I'll  work.  Do  you  know  what  I  thought  of  just 
now?  I'd  like  to  name  the  largest  ship  we  just  bought  the 
Susanne" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Susanne's  head  so  that  she  was  unable 
to  answer.  Her  name  on  a  big  ship  that  would  enter  foreign 
ports — it  was  more  than  she  could  imagine! 

They  walked  home  slowly  through  the  beautiful  stillness 
of  the  night.  Otto  became  filled  with  a  craving  to  be  abso- 
lutely honest.  He  said:  "There  is  one  thing  I  have  forgotten 
to  tell  you  .  .  .  Doris  and  her  husband  are  stopping  at  our 
hotel." 

"Oh,  are  they?"  Susanne  rejoined,  and  her  tone  informed 
Otto  that  she  was  struggling  to  control  her  sense  of  displeasure. 

"Yes,  I  met  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  corridor  ...  A  grinning 
little  beast." 

"Was  Doris  with  him?" 

"No,  she's  not  well." 

"That's  too  bad." 

"Her  husband  made  the  most  of  it,  but  he  may  have  been 
exaggerating." 
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"We  must  send  her  some  flowers  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"Is  it  necessary?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  especially  as  we  left  them  a  little  rudely  in 
Paris." 

"All  right,"  Otto  said,  considering  the  matter. 

And  he  suddenly  had  another  thought.  That  was  the  way 
to  do  it.  Susanne  and  he  would  go  up  there  with  flowers. 
An  Englishman  could  hardly  refuse  entrance  to  a  lady  .  .  . 
and  then  .  .  .  while  Wilson  and  Susanne  discussed  churches, 
he  and  Doris  might  talk  of  something  else.  .  .  . 

These  thoughts  were  crossed  by  others:  "It  is  a  betrayal 
of  Susanne  .  .  .  she  cannot  bear  that  I  and  Doris  have  any- 
thing in  common."  But  he  used  strong  arguments  to  meet 
such  thoughts:  "Did  she  not  say  herself  that  I  am  better  when 
I  have  money?  Did  she  not  say  that  she  would  dig  the 
money  out  of  the  earth  with  her  nails,  if  she  could?  She 
can't  do  that,  but  she  can  help  me  by  bringing  up  those 
flowers." 

Next  morning  Susanne  bought  a  large  bunch  of  bright  red 
roses.  She  picked  them  out  one  by  one  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  faultless  and  would  find  favor  in  Doris's  eyes. 
And  everything  happened  just  as  Otto  had  foreseen  the  night 
before.  Doris  was  delighted.  It  was  clear  that  Wilson  had 
said  nothing  of  Otto's  other  visit.  "Oh,  are  you  living  here?" 
she  asked  in  surprise.  But  Otto  took  care  not  to  embarrass 
Wilson. 

"Why  weren't  you  in  Mentone  as  we  agreed?"  Doris  asked. 

"I  dashed  straight  for  Monte  Carlo."  Otto  looked  around. 
Wilson  was  explaining  the  form  of  medieval  coffins  to  Su- 
sanne, while  showing  her  some  photographs  he  had  collected. 

"And  there  I  lost  my  money,  of  course,"  Otto  said  in  a 
low  voice,  making  a  wry  face. 

"Of  course  .  .  .  luck  in  love  brings  bad  luck  in  cards.  I 
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shall  try  it  myself  .  .  .  and  I  am  sure  I'll  win  a  million." 
She  gave  Otto  an  appealing  glance  .  .  .  was  it  too  late  yet? 

He  resumed:  "Speaking  frankly  .  .  .  can  you  lend  me 
enough  to  get  home?" 

The  appeal  in  her  eyes  changed  to  anger.  Doris  had  loads 
of  money,  but  she  loved  every  single  ore. 

"You  had  better  talk  to  him  about  it,"  she  said  in  a  tired 
tone.    "I'm  sure  he'll  be  glad  to  help  you." 

"Are  you  mad?"  Otto  whispered  intently.  "Do  you  think 
I'll  ask  a  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  I  have  known  for  about  five 
minutes?  It  is  you  whom  I  know.  If  you  will  lend  me  a 
thousand  crowns,  I'll  be  very  grateful,  and  if  you  won't,  we'll 
still  be  friends.    I  can  always  wire  home." 

"I  have  no  checkbook  .  .  .  that's  the  honest  truth." 

"But  you  have  letters  of  credit." 

Doris  gave  in.  "Of  course  I  have.  Hand  me  that  bag. 
How  much  did  you  say?" 

"Anything  from  a  thousand  crowns  up,"  Otto  said,  his  face 
already  radiant  with  pleasure. 

Doris  was  thinking:  "To  lend  money  to  a  Hellenberg  .  .  . 
that's  a  chance  which  doesn't  occur  every  day."  Raising  her 
soft,  motherly  eyes,  she  asked:  "I'll  write  one  hundred  pounds 
.  .  .  will  that  be  enough?" 

Otto  nodded.  Doris  wrote  and  handed  him  the  slip  of 
paper.  Her  bed  was  full  of  maps  and  books,  so  that  the  others 
had  seen  nothing. 

"You  look  damned  fine,"  Otto  said,  shaking  his  head  as 
if  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  in  so  much  beauty.  "Tell  me 
.  .  .  do  you  think  your  husband  would  make  trouble  if  I 
should  name  one  of  my  ships  for  you?" 

"He  make  trouble?"  was  all  she  said,  laughing. 
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HELLENBERG  stood  at  the  office  window  watching  one 
of  his  steamers,  the  Helios,  which  was  going  to  Riga 
in  ballast.  In  his  mind  he  saw  Riga  again,  where  he  had 
been  twice  with  Louise.  He  remembered  the  time  she  re- 
turned from  the  square,  where  she  had  gone  shopping.  She 
had  stripped  naked  as  soon  as  she  came  back  and  put  all  her 
clothing  in  the  bath-tub.  Her  bright,  lithe  body,  her  laugh- 
ter, the  plop-plop  of  her  naked  feet  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin. 

The  memory  of  that  sound  was  so  vivid  to  Hellenberg  that, 
automatically,  he  clenched  his  fists  in  order  to  be  doing  some- 
thing. In  spite  of  all  his  power,  Hellenberg  felt  powerless. 
Louise  .  .  .  Louise  .  .  .  Louise!  He  sat  up  very  straight 
in  his  chair.  Bitter  thoughts  rushed  around  in  his  mind  like 
fish  caught  in  a  trap. 

Louise's  case  was  a  strange  one  ...  he  had  lost  her,  al- 
though she  was  alive.  Well,  she  might  come  back  .  .  .  and 
those  that  died  could  not.  She  might  come  back  as  from  a 
long  journey.    He  must  not  abandon  all  hope. 

Hellenberg  wept  a  little  and  dried  his  eyes  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  If  she  recovered  completely,  she  would  come  back, 
he  felt  sure. 

He  thought  of  his  numerous  visits  to  her  at  that  sanitarium 
in  Jutland.  They  were  worse  than  the  separation.  A  month 
had  gone  since  he  was  there  the  last  time.  Her  final  words 
.  .  .  he  wished  that  he  could  forget  them  .  .  .  that  he  could 
blame  his  slight  deafness  for  them.    But  she  undoubtedly  had 
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said:  "Please,  dear,  do  me  the  favor  of  not  coming  back  until 
I  write  for  you ! " 

Her  voice  had  been  firm  and  slightly  irritated.  It  was  a 
command  that  must  be  respected,  absolutely,  like  any  other 
command  that  she  had  ever  issued.  And  she  had  not  writ- 
ten. .  .  . 

It  had  come  about  gradually.  At  first  she  had  smiled  at 
him  and  taken  his  arm  when  they  walked  together.  Now  she 
would  hear  of  no  more  walks.  She  complained  that  his  steps 
were  too  short  and  quick,  and  that  he  pushed  on  too  rapidly 
without  being  aware  of  it.  Several  times  she  had  felt  worse 
after  such  a  walk.    He  must  remember  that  she  was  sick. 

"I  don't  believe  I'm  apt  to  forget  it,"  he  had  replied. 

"No,  you  don't  believe  it,"  she  had  rejoined,  her  tone  colored 
by  a  subtle  irony  that  made  him  think  of  Otto's  constant  play 
on  words.  Formerly  there  had  never  been  any  irony  in  her 
attitude  toward  him. 

And  she  never  smiled  any  more  .  .  .  except  at  the  head 
physician.  Could  there  be  anything  between  Louise  and  Dr. 
Stenbuch?  The  idea  was  absurd.  Louise  was  forty-eight. 
At  that  age  you  did  not  fall  in  love.  It  was  insulting  to 
Louise  to  give  a  moment's  thought  to  such  a  thing. 

But  her  behavior  in  the  presence  of  Stenbuch  was  peculiar. 
When  he  entered  the  dining-room,  she  would  become  nervous, 
and  she  might  sit  for  a  long  while  with  a  piece  of  bread  be- 
tween her  lips,  without  eating  it,  while  she  looked  toward 
where  he  was  sitting.  When  he  laughed,  she  laughed  also, 
although  it  seemed  impossible  that,  from  where  she  sat,  she 
could  hear  what  was  said.  But,  of  course,  he  was  slightly 
deaf.  Then  he  remembered  that  Louise  had  complained  of 
her  seat  because  she  could  not  hear  what  the  head  physician 
was  saying.  She  had  asked  him  outright  to  get  her  seat 
changed,  and  when  he  suggested  that  it  wouldn't  be  easy, 
she  had  rather  unjustly  remarked  that  Sander  Riis  would 
gladly  have  arranged  such  a  trifle. 
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Here  was  a  riddle  of  some  kind,  for  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  Louise  was  much  preoccupied  with  the  head  physician. 
Her  face  took  on  an  expression  of  bliss  when  she  spoke  his 
name.  "Stenbuch,"  she  would  say,  swelling  out  her  chest  in 
an  unconscious  effort  to  imitate  him.  He  was  a  tall,  heavy 
many,  the  very  antithesis  of  Hellenberg  .  .  .  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  he  was  named  Magnus  also. 

Two  things  alone  interested  Louise:  the  head  physician  and 
her  illness.  She  did  not  even  care  for  orchids.  And  she  no 
longer  cared  for  the  children  either.  She  seldom  wrote  to 
them;  if  she  did,  it  was  on  a  postcard.  And  she  mentioned 
nothing  but  her  illness. 

Neither  one  of  the  children  received  any  more  money  from 
her.  "They  have  reached  an  age  when  they  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,"  she  had  remarked  casually.  In 
itself  this  attitude  pleased  Hellenberg,  but  nevertheless  .  .  . 
he  missed  that  aspect  of  her  nature  which  defied  his  severity 
and  gave  secretly.  Furthermore,  her  present  view  of  money 
matters  had  come  too  late.  Elin,  who  had  received  nothing 
as  a  young  girl,  was  badly  in  need  of  help  now.  And  Otto, 
who  had  received  an  abundance,  now  seemed  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

Hellenberg  drew  a  deep  breath.  This  brooding  was  futile. 
He  pushed  a  button  and  two  seconds  later  the  office  manager 
arrived  with  the  portfolio.  It  was  heavy  as  a  Bible  that  day. 
The  customary  greedy  look  appeared  on  Big  H's  face.  He 
plunged  into  the  pile  of  documents,  read,  mused,  made  notes 
and  called  for  a  stenographer.  For  three  hours  he  worked 
like  mad.  Then  came  lunch  time.  Big  H  felt  hungry.  The 
sandwich  box  was  brought  out.  The  porter's  wife  brought 
his  coffee  tray.  The  pot  contained  exactly  a  cup  and  a  quarter. 
Three  white  lumps  appeared  in  the  sugar  bowl.  That  por- 
ter's wife  knew  her  business.  By  fourteen  minutes  after  twelve 
Hellenberg  had  finished  his  meal.    He  carried  the  tray  to  the 
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small  table  by  the  door  and  washed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  at 
the  faucet. 

Then  he  walked  over  to  the  window.  Sometimes  he  found 
it  trying  to  be  so  quickly  done  with  his  meal  and  ready  for 
work  again.  Now  he  would  have  to  wait  patiently  half  an 
hour  for  the  stenographer. 

The  private  stairway  creaked  slightly.  How  he  wished 
that,  as  in  days  gone  by,  it  might  be  Louise!  But  it  was 
Simonsen.  Hellenberg  tried  not  to  realize  that  even  a  visit 
by  Simonsen  made  him  a  little  happier. 

They  talked  together  in  voices  that  were  a  little  tired. 
Simonsen  had  been  with  the  company  since  he  was  fifteen, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  absorb  the  very  personality  of  his 
chief.  They  might  discuss  something  intensely,  taking  oppo- 
site sides.  All  it  meant  was  that,  momentarily,  Simonsen 
became  the  mouthpiece  of  his  chief's  subconscious  mind  .  .  . 
that  he  gave  voice  to  objections,  suspicions,  cautions,  every- 
thing that  was  old.  At  that  very  moment  the  chief  was  full 
of  youthful  initiative  and  optimism,  inclined  to  trust  every- 
thing and  every  one  in  the  world.  Often  Hellenberg  allowed 
himself  to  become  convinced  by  the  other's  arguments.  "Per- 
haps you  are  right,  Simonsen,"  he  might  say.  "Give  me 
time  to  think  it  over  by  myself." 

Their  talk  that  noon  began  with  the  weather,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  vein  for  some  time.  Then  Hellenberg 
said  in  a  changed  tone:  "I  see  that  you  have  increased  your 
tonnage.    Is  that  wise?" 

"It's  hard  to  tell,"  Simonsen  replied,  his  face  wrinkling 
sourly.  "It  was  your  son's  idea,  and  he  put  through  the  deal 
himself." 

"Who  furnished  the  money?" 

Simonsen  named  two  of  the  largest  banks. 

"I  can't  understand  how  they  dare  to  take  the  risk." 

Neither  could  Simonsen,  but  he  added  in  a  grouchy,  busi- 
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nesslike  voice:  "He  stands  very  well  with  the  banks,  and  I  be- 
lieve they'll  lend  him  all  the  money  he  wants." 

For  a  moment  Hellenberg  showed  his  emotion,  but  he  cut 
it  short.  "It's  the  name,  of  course.  They  feel  sure  that  I 
will  intercede  in  case  of  an  emergency." 

Simonsen  nodded. 

"And  how  are  those  steamers  to  be  routed?" 
"On  Russia  .  .  .  carrying  mixed  cargoes." 
"But  that's  our  line.    Does  he  mean  to  compete?" 
"That's  exactly  what  he  means." 

Hellenberg  laughed,  briefly,  icily.  "Why  not?"  He 
walked  over  to  the  window  again.  "Why  not?  He  will 
learn  how  far  love  can  go." 

"The  trade  is  not  enough  for  both,"  Simonsen  nodded 
agreement  and  rose. 

Simonsen  nodded  again.  He  and  Hellenberg  exchanged  a 
few  additional  remarks  about  the  weather,  then  the  old  chief 
held  out  his  hand,  and  the  audience  was  ended.  But  Hellen- 
berg suddenly  asked:  "Is  he  still  not  coming  to  the  office  until 
eleven  o'clock?" 

"Never  before." 

"It  doesn't  show  much  interest  in  the  business." 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  Simonsen  said,  shaking  his  head. 

Simonsen  looked  gloomy  as  he  descended  the  private  stair- 
way. No  one  must  see  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  visit. 
But  he  was.  Big  H  had  sprung  his  ancient  gag.  This  meant 
that,  in  reality,  he  approved  the  purchase  of  those  steamers. 
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OTTO  was  impelled  by  a  desire  for  revenge.  If  only  he 
could  have  forced  his  father  to  stand  before  him  with 
tightly  shut  lips,  listening,  to  gross  accusations  of  laziness, 
slovenliness  and  irresponsibility,  he  would  have  toiled  day  and 
night.  That  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  but  if  he 
could  make  the  O.  H.  Company  prosper  by  methods  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  Magnus  Hellenberg,  that  would  also  be 
sweet  revenge. 

The  main  thing  was  that  this  desire  for  revenge  gave  Otto 
an  interest  in  his  business.  He  pondered  every  detail  in  an 
effort  to  improve  things.  And  he  formed  a  decision  only 
after  having  carefully  compared  his  own  opinions  with  Simon- 
sen's.  His  coming  to  the  office  at  eleven  o'clock  was  merely 
a  childish  defiance.  His  father  must  not  discover  that  he  was 
industrious.  The  long  time  he  took  for  lunch  had  a  similar 
cause.  But  Otto  really  took  hold  in  earnest.  His  pipe  lay 
forgotten  on  the  desk.  His  telephone  was  cut  off.  He  worked 
like  a  madman.  No  walking  over  to  the  window  to  think,  as 
the  old  man  did — everything  came  in  flashes.  Simonsen  found 
that  he  had  a  brain  to  deal  with,  that  was  the  more  fertile  for 
having  been  left  fallow  so  long.  The  young  man  passed  from 
one  problem  to  another  without  ever  showing  any  sign  of 
fatigue.  When  the  clock  struck  five,  Otto  frequently  said  in 
a  disappointed  tone:  "And  I  had  just  got  well  wound  up!" 

Then  Simonsen  would  answer  that  they  might  work  an- 
other hour  or  two.    He  was  in  no  hurry. 

But  Otto  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.    It  was  too  much 
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like  Magnus.  He  lighted  his  pipe  and  let  all  thoughts  of  the 
office  fly  ceilingward  with  the  smoke.  Then  he  ran  down 
the  back  stairs  to  the  garage.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  was 
home.  Susanne  heard  his  horn  at  the  nearest  crossing  and 
came  out  on  the  stoop.  Day  after  day  it  went  on  like  that. 
It  was  happiness  without  end.  Their  daily  ritual  kept  him 
fresh:  the  good-bye  in  the  morning,  the  return  for  lunch  an 
hour  and  a  half  later,  the  new  start,  the  final  return  a  little 
after  five. 

One  day  in  November  Susanne  turned  on  the  light  at  the 
main  entrance  and  went  out  on  the  stoop.  Otto  waved  his 
left  hand  casually.  He  took  plenty  of  time  over  his  car,  clos- 
ing the  shutters  in  front  of  the  radiator  and  testing  the  left- 
hand  fender  in  the  rear.  A  sort  of  embarrassment  made  him 
do  this  .  .  .  for  few  men  dare  to  look  at  happiness  with  open 
eyes.  There  she  was  again  on  the  stoop,  and  the  sight  of  her 
almost  blinded  him. 

Suddenly  she  crossed  the  wet  gravel  of  the  front  yard  in 
little  leaps  and  put  her  head  through  the  garage  door:  "Noth- 
ing wrong,  I  hope?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"Thank  heaven  for  that.    I  thought  you  stayed  so  long." 

He  turned  out  the  light,  slammed  the  door  and  took  her 
arm.  At  that  moment  she  leaned  against  him  and  put  her 
cheek  to  his. 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  Otto  asked:  "Anything 
new  here  at  home?" 

"Nothing  .  .  .  oh,  yes,  I  had  a  letter  from  your  sister." 

"Months  go  by  without  my  remembering  that  I  have  a 
sister.  Those  two  are  so  wrapt  up  in  each  other  that  noth- 
ing happens." 

"Well,  this  time  something  has  happened,"  Susanne  said 
with  a  peculiar  intonation.    "Elin  is  going  to  have  a  child." 
"Well,  that's  a  lot,"  Otto  cried,  putting  down  knife  and 
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fork  in  his  surprise.  "Is  Elin  really  capable  of  having  a  child? 
Can  a  child  have  a  child?"    He  shook  his  head. 

A  little  later  he  became  gloomy.  When  they  were  seated 
in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  he  spoke  up  and  said  that 
this  thing  about  Elin  rather  annoyed  him.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  begrudge  her  any  plaything  she  might  desire  .  .  .  but 
that  she  should  be  the  first  one  to  have  it  .  .  .  was  ...  he 
didn't  quite  know  what.  But  then,  of  course,  for  a  blind  man 
it  was  night  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch. 

"But  I'm  not  sure  that  Elin  and  Hakon  will  be  first,"  Su- 
sanne  said  calmly. 

Otto  jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  toward  her, 
crouching  greedily:  "What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean 
that  .  .  .  ?" 

Susanne  answered  that  she  had  known  it  for  some  time, 
but  that  she  had  not  been  sure  of  it  until  the  last  few  days. 

She  merely  glanced  up  at  him  for  a  moment  and  tried  to 
pretend  that  she  was  entirely  occupied  with  her  sewing. 

But  Otto  became  wildly  exultant.  He  sang  ...  he 
danced  ...  he  ran  around  the  place  turning  on  all  the 
lights,  and  at  last  he  jumped  on  top  of  the  divan  and  began 
bouncing  up  and  down  so  that  all  the  springs  in  it  rang  like 
little  bells. 

"Please  try  to  act  a  little  grown  up.  Can  a  child  be  father 
to  a  child?"  Susanne  admonished  him,  but  her  cheeks  were 
aglow.  She  had  guessed  that  it  would  make  Otto  happy,  but 
she  had  not  looked  for  so  violent  an  outburst  of  joy.  Her 
heart  swelled  with  happiness.  This  was  happening  to  her  .  .  . 
could  happen  only  to  her! 

A  deluge  of  questions  followed.  In  five  minutes  Otto  had 
made  the  most  far-reaching  plans  .  .  .  lying-in  hospital,  nurse 
for  the  mother,  nurse  for  the  child  ...  if  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  boy,  then  they  would  do  so  and  so,  and  if  it  was  a  girl, 
so  and  so. 
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"Wait  a  little,"  Susanne  said  with  a  smile;  "we  are  not 
that  far  yet." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  are.  Nothing  can  go  wrong  with  a  fine  girl 
like  you.  And  if  you  can  beat  Elin  to  it,  I'll  give  you  a 
present.  I  don't  know  what  it  will  be,  but  it  will  be  a  big 
one.  Boy  or  girl  ...  I  don't  care  which  ...  if  only  you 
can  get  ahead  of  Elin." 

He  became  doubly  attentive  to  Susanne.  He  rang  her  up. 
He  brought  her  grapes,  in  bags  at  first,  then  a  whole  barrel. 
Evenings  he  read  aloud  to  her  until  the  book  fell  out  of  his 
hands.  Books  did  not  interest  him  as  a  rule,  but  now  her 
eyes  had  to  be  spared. 

There  was  a  letter  from  Elin  saying  that,  if  they  could 
come  to  Stenvig  over  Christmas,  they  would  be  awfully  wel- 
come. But  they  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  hotel  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  used  to  be.  .  .  . 

Susanne  thought  it  over  for  several  days.  Stenvig!  The 
mere  mention  of  it  seemed  to  cut  you  in  two.  It  carried 
humiliation  and  exaltation  in  a  single  breath.  Her  mother's 
quick  steps  on  the  bedroom  floor;  her  father's  fawning  ways. 
Then  she  thought  of  Hjalmar  and  decided  she  would  go. 

On  their  way  to  Stenvig  Otto  and  Susanne  used  the  change 
of  trains  to  run  over  to  the  sanitarium  for  a  Christmas  visit 
with  Fru  Louise.  They  found  her  in  the  park,  where  she  was 
walking  with  a  young  artist,  Franz  Opnagel,  another  patient. 
Louise  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Her  hair,  which 
seemed  blonde  rather  than  white,  fluttered  youthfully  around 
her  forehead.  She  had  sent  for  her  Alpine  outfit  ...  a  suit 
of  coarse  gray  stuff,  with  a  knitted  cap  to  match  and  a  long 
scarf  about  her  neck.  Her  eyes  were  young  and  happy.  Her 
skin  had  always  been  tender  as  a  child's.  Now  her  outdoor 
life  had  given  her  cheeks  that  charming,  vivid  color  which 
carries  an  impression  of  robust  health. 

"This  is  Herr  Opnagel,"  she  said  laughingly.    "He  insists 
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on  painting  my  picture  standing  in  the  snow.  It  is  a  foolish 
idea,  I  think  ...  to  paint  the  picture  of  an  old  lady  like 
myself  when  there  are  plenty  of  young  girls  here." 

"Yes,  Fru  Hellenberg  .  .  .  but  they  don't  inspire  me,  and 
you  do." 

"My  daughter-in-law  here  .  .  .  Fru  Hellenberg  .  .  . 
would  be  a  model  for  you." 

Opnagel  glanced  at  Susanne  and  made  a  movement  as  if 
he  were  bored. 

Otto  grew  angry.  That  fool  artist  was  in  love,  which 
would  excuse  a  good  deal,  and  Otto  was  the  last  one  to  find 
fault  with  it.  But  that  his  young  wife  should  be  made  to 
compete  with  his  mother  was  unnatural  and  repulsive.  .  .  . 
How  could  an  old  woman,  and  a  sick  woman  at  that,  be 
flirting  with  a  young  chap  hardly  out  of  his  'teens? 

He  broke  into  their  talk,  saying:  "How  about  your  health 
nowadays?    Have  you  still  a  temperature?" 

"Yes,  a  little  .  .  .  ioo°  to  ioi°." 

"All  of  us  have  a  temperature  here,"  Opnagel  said.  "But 
it  is  not  always  caused  by  ill  health."  He  cast  a  burning 
glance  at  Fru  Louise. 

"A  pail  of  cold  water  might  help,"  Otto  muttered,  and 
then  he  asked  his  mother  about  her  sputum.  He  pronounced 
the  word  "sputum"  in  a  manner  that  suggested  something 
slimy  and  nasty.  But  his  mother  had  developed  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  esthetics,  so  that  sputum,  perspiration  and  pulmonary 
exudations  ceased  to  be  unpleasant  matters.  "Stenbuch  was 
not  quite  pleased  with  me  this  morning,"  she  said,  nodding 
with  a  smile  as  if  she  were  conveying  a  piece  of  good  news. 

"Then  you  have  no  intention  of  going  back  to  the  old  man 
for  the  present?" 

"No,  my  dear,  that  is  out  of  the  question,"  Louise  replied, 
laughing  a  little  again. 

"Oh,  well,  you  know  best.  I  see  him  pass  sometimes.  He 
is  stooping  badly  under  his  loneliness." 
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"You  mean  that  the  loneliness  is  hard  on  him?  Then  it 
might  be  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  look  him  up." 

Touche,  thought  Otto;  but  he  answered  that  his  visits  might 
not  be  as  much  appreciated  as  hers.  But  the  rejoinder  was 
weak.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  admiring  his 
mother.  Her  lungs  might  be  poor,  but  her  brain  was  not 
ailing;  and  her  heart  was  producing  strange  tropical  blossoms. 

He  and  Susanne  took  lunch  with  the  patients  in  the  big 
dining-room.  The  windows  had  been  removed.  A  snowy 
dust  came  in  with  the  wind  and  settled  down  on  the  white 
table-cloths.  Fru  Louise  had  been  promoted  to  the  main  table, 
only  five  seats  away  from  the  head  physician  himself.  Her 
head  was  turned  in  his  direction  .  .  .  and  so  were  her 
thoughts.    Susanne  spoke  of  Elin. 

"She  is  well  as  usual,  I  suppose?"  Louise  remarked  absent- 
mindedly.  "Hakon  is  a  little  baby  for  her  to  play  with.  When 
you've  become  accustomed  to  blindness,  you  don't  notice  it  any 
longer." 

Otto  signalled  to  Susanne  to  drop  the  subject.  They  had 
a  few  Christmas  presents  for  Fru  Louise,  which  she  would 
get  when  they  were  leaving;  but  not  the  news  contained  in 
Elin's  letter  or  the  one  carried  beneath  Susanne's  heart.  Just 
now  she  would  probably  not  be  pleased  by  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  grandmother.  Opnagel  was  seated  at  one  of  the  outer- 
most tables,  trying  vainly  to  catch  her  glance.  One  of  his 
shoulders  sagged,  Dr.  Stenbuch  having  removed  two  ribs  from 
his  chest  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

"Do  you  know,"  Otto  said  to  Susanne,  when  they  were 
on  the  train  again,  "I  have  never  really  thought  of  Louise  as 
my  mother,  but  as  a  good  friend?  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost 
a  mother  and  a  friend  at  one  blow.  That  visit  has  made  me 
feel  creepy." 

About  six  the  train  slid  into  the  station  at  Stenvig. 
"There  they  are,"  Susanne  said. 

Yes,  there  they  were,  Elin  and  Hakon,  beneath  the  lamp 
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on  the  platform.  They  were  talking  eagerly  .  .  .  perhaps 
about  the  disturbances  in  India,  or  about  colored  lithographs, 
or  about  the  raising  of  hyacinths  .  •  .  but  certainly  not  about 
their  guests.  Elin  stood  with  her  back  to  the  train,  but  Hakon 
was  facing  it.  Susanne  waved  her  hand,  and  Otto  nudged 
her  smilingly  as  he  called  out  of  the  window :  "Hello !    Hello ! " 

Elin  and  Hakon  finally  woke  up  and  hurried  over  to  the 
train,  but  on  their  way  they  had  to  stop  once  more  to  exchange 
their  final  view  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

"Welcome !  And  thanks  for  coming.  The  four  of  us  will 
have  a  good  Christmas  together." 

"The  six  of  us!"  Otto  cried  triumphantly,  staring  signifi- 
cantly at  Elin's  figure. 

Elin  laughed.  Otto  could  say  or  do  what  he  pleased.  The 
baggage  checks  were  handed  to  Oscar,  whereupon  the  whole 
group  left  the  station  and  started  up  the  street. 

"And  how  is  your  father?"  Otto  asked  of  Hakon.  "Can 
we  expect  him  to  be  standing  on  the  front  steps  as  in  the  old 
days?" 

"No,  you  can't.  But  otherwise  he  is  all  right.  He  knows 
that  you  are  coming." 

"He  knows  it,  you  say.  It  wasn't  meant  to  be  a  secret, 
was  it?" 

"Many  things  are  secrets  to  him,"  Hakon  replied.  Then 
he  changed  the  subject  by  asking  insistently  about  Otto's  affairs. 
Was  it  really  true  that  he  was  making  money? 

Otto  swelled  out  his  chest  and  said:  "Money?  It  is  shoot- 
ing into  my  pockets  like  coal  down  a  chute.  I  have  increased 
my  tonnage  by  3,000  tons,  and  I  have  an  eye  on  two  nice 
little  ships.  If  you  need  money,  I  can  ship  you  a  boatload 
of  it." 

"You  really  mean  you  have  money  to  spare?" 

Otto  caught  the  emphasis  back  of  Hakon's  question  and 
quickly  went  into  reverse.  "Lord,  no!"  he  said.  "I  was 
just  boasting.     We  only  came  here  to  save  household  ex- 
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penses."  Then  he  called  to  Elin,  who  was  behind  them 
with  Susanne:  "Mother  sent  you  her  regards.  She  is  doing 
splendidly.  Do  you  know  Opnagel,  the  great  artist?  You 
should,  for  I  fear  he  will  be  the  step-grandfather  of  our  chil- 
dren.   He  and  mother  are  secretly  engaged." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  gateway  they  realized  that 
something  was  wrong  with  Riis's  Hotel.  The  place  smelled 
badly.  A  tarpaulin  covered  half  of  the  driveway.  The  pave- 
ment was  so  dirty  that  you  slipped  on  it.  There  was  no  light 
at  the  main  entrance,  and  no  Sander  Riis  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  to  cry  out  his  sonorous:  "Welcome!" 

A  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor.  Christof- 
fersen  appeared,  but  not  as  he  used  to  .  .  .  like  a  speeding 
destroyer.  He  took  plenty  of  time.  His  voice  and  linen 
were  as  faultless  as  ever,  but  there  was  something  lacking 
in  his  manner.  Yes,  something  was  wrong.  The  register 
showed  only  three  names  .  .  .  Susanne's  and  his  own  and  a 
third  one  that  was  illegible.    So  that  was  it! 

"Is  there  any  hot  water  for  baths?"  Hakon  asked  the  head 
waiter. 

"It  was  ice  cold  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  it  can't  be  very  hot 
by  now." 

"All  right  .  .  .  but  have  Oscar  bring  two  pails  of  hot 
water  to  Herr  and  Fru  Hellenberg's  rooms." 

"I'll  see  that  he  does,"  the  head  waiter  replied  in  a  friendly, 
rather  patronizing  tone. 

"How  is  the  heat  in  4  and  6?" 

"Not  very  good.    I  think  it  would  be  better  to  use  14  and 

i5." 

Elin  explained  as  she  led  the  way  up  the  stairs:  "The  furnace 
is  out  of  order.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  it,  and 
no  one  seems  able  to  fix  it.  Oscar  says  it'll  blow  up  one  of 
these  days." 

"I  can't  bear  to  see  neglect  of  any  kind,"  Otto  remarked 
with  dignity  to  Susanne  when  they  were  in  their  rooms. 
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Without  knowing  it,  he  was  using  one  of  his  father's  pet 
phrases.  Then  they  changed  clothes  and  went  down  to  the 
dining-room. 

"Won't  your  father  be  here?"  Otto  asked  of  Hakon,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  empty  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"Father?  I  really  can't  tell.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  talked 
of  coming  in." 

"Go  take  a  look,"  Elin  urged. 

Hakon  left  and  returned  quickly.  "Yes,  he  is  coming,"  he 
said  happily.    "He  was  looking  for  his  tuxedo." 

"Oh,  then  he  means  to  have  a  real  Christmas  Eve  celebra- 
tion," Elin  said  with  a  sigh. 

Hakon  had  run  back  to  his  father's  room.  Then  they 
heard  a  noise  as  if  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  was  being  moved. 
The  door  opened,  and  there  stood  Sander  Riis.  He  had  grown 
so  huge  that  he  filled  the  entire  doorway.  Even  his  head 
seemed  to  have  grown  larger.  His  snow-white  hair  spread 
like  a  forest  in  every  direction;  his  snow-white  beard  cascaded 
down  his  shirt-front  like  a  waterfall.  His  thick,  sensuous  lips 
were  parted  so  that  his  powerful  front  teeth  showed.  There 
was  still  a  lot  of  biting  force  in  those  jaws.  But  his  eyes  were 
extinguished  .  .  .  almost  like  Hakon's  eyes. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said  very  quietly.  "I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  you  will  honor  my  humble  home." 

When  you  expected  to  hear  the  bellowing  of  a  storm,  the 
impression  of  that  quiet  voice  was  dreadful.  It  sounded  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  memorize  the  words.  Seconds  went  by  be- 
fore Otto  and  Susanne  could  pull  themselves  together  enough 
to  thank  him  and  wish  him  a  merry  Christmas.  His  hands 
were  cold  and  spongy  when  you  touched  them.  And  after  he 
sat  down,  they  noticed  that  his  waistcoat  was  missing.  Hakon 
must  have  forgotten  it  when  he  helped  his  father  to  dress,  and 
Riis  himself  did  not  notice  it. 

An  oppressive  silence  descended  on  the  table.  It  was  as 
if  no  one  dared  to  speak  loudly  when  the  man  with  the  big 
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voice  spoke  so  low.  "Please  .  .  .  won't  you?"  "Thanks! 
May  I  .  .  .  ?"  One  whispered,  another  muttered,  a  third 
one  cleared  his  throat.  Then  Hakon  broke  the  spell,  crying 
out  in  Christoffersen's  old' manner:  "Skoal  everybody!  Why 
in  hell  do  you  sit  like  that?  Bottoms  up!  These  are  the  lasc 
three  bottles  of  our  best  Burgundy." 

"Skoal!  Skoal!"  The  stillness  was  shattered.  The  four 
young  people  talked  with  forced  animation  about  Paris  and 
the  old  days  in  Stenvig. 

"I  always  had  a  feeling  that  something  remarkable  would 
happen  to  me  here  in  Stenvig,"  Otto  said.  "It  was  a  gleam 
of  light  through  those  awful  summer  vacations  when  Mother 
gave  Elin  and  me  a  wink  and  confided  that  we  were  finally 
heading  for  Stenvig.  It  was  one  of  my  father's  most  malicious 
whims  that  we  children  never  must  know  where  the  yacht 
was  going,  or  how  long  we  were  to  stay  in  the  fiord  at  Kiel, 
off  Fano,  or  in  Aarhus  Bay.  Lord,  how  bored  I  used  to  be 
in  some  of  those  places!  Mother  was  my  only  consolation. 
She  was  marvellous.  She  could  store  up  happiness  as  a  camel 
stores  up  water.  There  was  always  a  delicate  smile  on  her 
lips.  Often  I  thought:  What  is  she  smiling  at?  But  I  never 
discovered  it." 

"Mother  is  the  sweetest  soul  in  all  the  world ! "  Elin  cried, 
carried  away  by  her  brother's  words. 

"Yes,"  Otto  said  laconically.  "She  is  still  smiling  .  .  , 
but  now  at  other  people.  And  the  old  man  is  welcome  to  it. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  he  finds  out  how  stupidly  he  has  acted 
in  every  respect." 

"I  don't  care  to  talk  badly  of  any  one  tonight.  There  are 
two  big  packages  from  Father  outside  .  .  .  one  for  us  two, 
and  one  for  you." 

"How  does  he  know  that  we  are  here?  He  sniffs  and  sniffs 
.  .  .  and  I  can't  even  bear  that  he  thinks  of  me." 

Susanne  smiled  and  said:  "A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  and 
so  Big  H  should  have  a  right  to  think  of  his  son." 
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"No,  because  what  he  thinks  is  not  kind." 

"And  vice  versa  ...  to  use  your  own  expression." 

So  far  old  Riis  had  sat  in  silence  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  food  remained  untouched  on  his  plate.  Now  he  spoke, 
and  again  the  effect  of  his  voice  was  weird.  "Why  are  we 
so  few?"  he  asked.  "I  count  only  four.  Where  are  all  the 
rest?" 

They  thought  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind.     Elin  said: 
"But,  Father-in-law,  whom  would  you  expect  to  be  here?" 
"The  guests  ...  all  the  guests." 

"But  this  is  Christmas  Eve,  Father-in-law."  Elin  thought 
that  old  Riis  imagined  it  was  summer. 

But  Riis  imagined  no  such  thing.  "Christmas  Eve  .  .  . 
yes,  of  course.  That's  why  I  am  asking:  Where  are  the 
guests?  Doesn't  Hakon  keep  up  our  old  custom  of  inviting 
all  the  guests  for  Christmas  Eve  dinner?" 

"There  are  no  guests  here,"  Hakon  retorted  irately. 

"That's  queer.  That  has  never  happened  before  during 
the  twenty-eight  years  I  have  had  this  hotel.  Once  we  were 
more  than  one  hundred  people  at  the  Christmas  table.  That 
was  exceptional,  to  be  sure  .  .  .  caused  by  a  stopping  of  the 
trains.  But  no  one  at  all!  Then  the  servants  might  have 
joined  us." 

"They  are  free  this  evening  ...  all  but  Marie  .  .  .  and 
Christoffersen." 

"Christoffersen  .  .  .  put  on  a  plate  for  Christoffersen." 

Hakon  wrinkled  his  brows,  but  Elin  whispered:  "Let's 
humor  him!"    Then  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Christoffersen  arrived,  and  a  place  was  made  for  him  be- 
side Sander  Riis. 

"When  your  right  hand  is  tired,  it  is  well  that  a  ycunger 
and  stronger  man  offers  you  both  his  hands  to  use.  I  thank 
you  for  having  helped  to  maintain  the  good  reputation  of  the 
hotel." 
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"Many  thanks,  Herr  Riis,"  Christoffersen  replied,  bowing 
slightly. 

"But  tell  me,  my  dear  Christoffersen,  why  haven't  we  a 
single  guest?  We've  always  had  a  lot  of  them  over  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  bachelors  who  were  homeless  and  the  like." 

Christoffersen  was  a  man  of  tact,  after  all,  and  he  didn't 
care  to  spoil  the  moment  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  hotel 
had  been  empty  all  month.  He  simply  said:  "They  all  left, 
Herr  Riis  ...  all  but  the  lady  in  23." 

"The  lady  in  23?  Then  we  have  a  guest,  after  all.  Why 
haven't  we  asked  her  to  join  us?" 

Hakon  drummed  on  the  table.  It  was  by  his  order  that 
the  long-established  tradition  had  been  abandoned.  The  old 
man  wouldn't  understand  why:  that  one  has  no  sense  or  taste 
left  for  beautiful  traditions  when  everything  is  going  to  rack 
and  ruin  at  a  mad  rate.  Otto  had  been  invited  so  that  the 
situation  might  be  discussed  with  him  and  a  loan  possibly  ob- 
tained. 

Christoffersen  saved  the  situation.  "The  lady  asked  for  din- 
ner in  her  room  at  five  o'clock." 

"That's  a  different  matter,"  Sander  Riis  said,  swaying  the 
upper  part  of  his  body.    "And  what  did  she  have?" 

"A  chop  .  .  .  beer  .  .  .  and  coffee,  with  two  glasses  of 
cognac." 

Elin  whispered  to  Hakon:  "Your  father  is  different  from 
what  he's  been  lately." 

"I  think  Christmas  has  made  him  sentimental.  Has  Father 
had  a  lot  to  drink,  Christoffersen?" 

"Much  less  than  usual,"  Christoffersen  whispered  back. 

"Then  that's  what  is  wrong  with  him,"  Hakon  said,  raising 
his  glass  to  drink  with  his  father. 

"Thank  you,"  old  Riis  said.  "I  don't  wish  you  to  think 
that,  with  such  a  distinguished  gathering  at  the  table,  I  am 
missing  any  one  in  particular.  But  I  like  to  see  the  old  tradi- 
tions maintained.    And  so,  if  no  one  objects,  I  shall  make 
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a  personal  call  on  the  lady  in  23  and  ask  her  to  join  us  after 
dinner." 

"Yes,  I  do  object,"  Hakon  said.  "I  object  to  spoiling  the 
occasion  for  the  rest  of  us  merely  to  please  a  single  person. 
We  have  something  to  discuss  with  Otto  and  Susanne,  and 
we  can't  do  so  in  the  presence  of  strangers." 

Sander  Riis  gave  in.  "Oh,  well,  if  you  don't  want  it,"  he 
said  quietly.  The  meal  was  finished  at  last,  but  Riis  clung 
to  the  idea  of  making  a  call  on  the  lady  in  23.  ChristofFersen 
must  support  him  ...  for  he  still  suffered  a  little  from  his 
gout. 

"But  first  you  must  put  on  your  waistcoat,"  Elin  burst  out. 

Riis  did  not  understand  at  once  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  waistcoat.  Then  he  put  his  clumsy  fingers  beneath  the 
silk  lining  of  the  tuxedo.  What  ...  no  waistcoat?  He 
continued  groping  with  his  huge,  colorless  hand,  as  if  he  hoped 
that  the  garment  might  be  hidden  somewhere.  But  no  waist- 
coat was  to  be  found.  His  large,  dead  features  began  to 
quiver.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  caught  himself  in 
an  act  of  incorrect  behavior.  Perhaps,  then,  there  was  some 
truth  in  that  damned  talk  about  apoplexy. 

Hakon  sensed  at  once  what  was  going  on  in  his  father's 
mind,  and  he  said  with  exaggerated  bitterness:  "Then  it  must 
be  from  you  that  I  inherited  my  taste  for  wrong  combina- 
tions .  .  .  slippers  with  evening  clothes,  and  everything  else 
that  has  made  me  ridiculous  so  many  times.  No  waistcoat 
with  your  tuxedo  .  .  .  what  a  Bohemian  idea!" 

"Bohemian?"  Riis  felt  consoled.  Yes,  he  did  possess  a 
certain  Bohemian  indifference  toward  the  conventions  .  .  . 
at  any  rate,  there  could  be  no  talk  of  apoplexy. 

Elin  interceded  at  the  right  moment.  She  and  Susanne 
would  accompany  Herr  Riis  to  23.  He  must  not  go  up  there 
by  himself.  The  little  procession  started  .  .  .  first  into  the 
bedroom,  where  Riis  put  on  his  waistcoat  .  .  .  then  up  the 
long  corridor  to  the  main  stairway. 
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"It  is  strange,"  the  old  man  said,  "that  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  walking  on  level  ground,  but  the  stairs  make  me  feel  I'm 
getting  old." 

Riis  knocked  at  the  door  of  23.  A  lady  rose  from  a  chair 
and  opened  the  door.  Many  thanks  for  their  kind  invitation, 
but  she  had  a  slight  headache  and  preferred  to  be  alone.  Riis 
conjured  up  a  remnant  of  his  old  chivalrous  eloquence.  Christ- 
mas joys  must  be  shared  .  .  .  and  there  might  be  plenty  of 
them  when  each  one  contributed  a  little.  The  lady  opened  her 
door  a  little  more  widely.  The  light  in  her  room  was  strangely 
feeble.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  her  face  but  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes.  Many  thanks  .  .  .  she  would  be  glad  to  see  Herr  Riis 
in  the  morning  .  .  .  tonight  she  wanted  to  go  to  bed.  .  .  . 

Susanne  grabbed  hold  of  Elin's  arm.  That  voice!  Could 
it  be  any  one's  else?    She  pushed  forward. 

"Heavens  ...  is  that  you,  Jutta?" 

Jutta  tried  to  draw  back,  but  Susanne  followed  her  and 
put  her  arms  about  her  neck.  Elin  and  Sander  Riis  stood 
listening  for  a  few  moments,  then  went  away. 

"Don't  try  to  console  me,"  Jutta  sobbed.  "I  am  the  un- 
happiest  being  on  earth.    Carl  has  left  me." 

Susanne  replied  that  she  knew  it,  but  Jutta  did  not  seem 
to  hear  her.  She  began  to  relate  how  everything  had  hap- 
pened. Susanne  had  run  away.  Herfurth  had  started  a  scan- 
dal, and  then  he  lost  his  mind,  so  that  neither  she  nor  the 
new  servant  girl  dared  to  stay  with  him.  He  had  a  revolver 
and  two  hundred  cartridges  in  his  desk  drawer,  and  he  shot 
at  all  the  window-panes  and  mirrors.  The  place  was  full  of 
bullet  marks.  But  it  was  all  put  on.  He  and  the  doctor 
conspired  together.  Herfurth  received  six  months'  leave  of 
absence  and  went  to  a  sanitarium  .  .  .  where  Karen  Wolde- 
mar  had  gone  to  seek  a  cure  for  her  neurasthenia.  The  two 
of  them  took  walks  together,  met  secretly,  made  love  .  .  . 
and  now  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  months! 

"And  your  children?    Where  are  Svend  and  Greta?" 
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"They  are  in  the  country,  with  a  lady  ...  a  Froken 
Olsen.    They  are  splendidly  taken  care  of." 

"Why  didn't  you  spend  Christmas  with  your  children, 
Jutta?" 

"Why  should  I?    They  hate  me." 
"Oh,  no,  they  don't.  .  .  ." 

"My  children  hate  me.  My  husband  hates  me.  Every- 
body hates  me ! " 

Jutta  began  to  weep  more  violently.  Susanne  became  filled 
with  sympathy.  She  pressed  closer  to  the  other  woman:  "Now 
.  .  .  now!" 

A  little  later  Jutta  said:  "It  won't  do  for  you  to  stay  with 
me  when  you  have  come  all  this  way  to  be  with  the  Riises. 
Go  away  now  and  leave  me  alone  with  my  misfortune.  I 
went  to  church,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  people  sing- 
ing about  a  merry  Christmas." 

Susanne  stayed.  She  picked  up  the  quilt  and  put  it  around 
Jutta's  shoulders,  for  the  room  was  cold.  And  Jutta  kissed 
her  hand.  She  wiped  her  eyes  and  began  to  recall  memories 
from  Nederby  .  .  .  the  birthday  celebration  at  Rosenwald 
.  .  .  how  badly  smitten  the  Court  Chamberlain  had  been. 
It  was  too  bad  that  he  died  before  he  had  a  chance  to  pro- 
pose. .  .  . 

"I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,"  Susanne  said,  smiling  hap- 
pily. 

"In  one  sense,  no,"  Jutta  said  as  if  considering  the  matter. 
"In  every  sense,"  Susanne  answered,  her  cheeks  turning 
red. 

Jutta  wiped  her  eyes  again,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice 
changed  .  .  .  became  businesslike.  "I  am  fond  of  Otto.  He 
is  a  nice  boy.  I  knew  him  before  you  did.  But  he  is  a  little — 
what  shall  I  say? — weak." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  Susanne  admitted  without  hesitation.  "And 
I  can  perfectly  understand  that  you  might  be  angry  at  him. 
The  idea  of  his  eloping  with  your  house  assistant!" 
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"I  am  not  thinking  of  the  elopement.  That  was  a  mere 
trifle  in  comparison  with  .  .  .  Karen  Woldemar.  It  was  he 
who  brought  her  into  my  house.  Nobody  else  on  earth  but 
her  would  have  taken  any  interest  in  Carl,  burned  out  and 
boresome  as  he  is.    It  was  Otto  who  schemed  all  this." 

"No,  Jutta,  I  can  assure  you  that  Otto  has  schemed  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  is  a  little  weak,  as  you  say,  but  he  is  not  given 
to  intrigues." 

"Hhm  .  .  .  with  all  those  affairs  of  his!" 

"He  is  better  than  most,  for  he  looks  up  to  those  who  live 
decently.  And  I  never  give  a  thought  to  what  happened  be- 
fore we  met." 

"Well,  has  nothing  happened  since  you  did  meet?" 

"No,"  Susanne  replied,  raising  her  face. 

"Not  in  Paris  .  .  .  and  not  on  the  Riviera?" 

"No." 

"Then  Doris  must  have  lied." 

"Yes,  Doris  must  have  lied,"  Susanne  retorted  angrily.  At 
that  moment,  however,  it  was  as  if  a  film  had  been  unrolled 
before  her  eyes  ...  a  reddish  light,  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke, 
the  backs  of  many  heads,  a  general  with  a  three-cornered  hat, 
a  brown  girl  with  tiny,  pointed  breasts  and  a  string  of  pearls 
around  her  neck  and  naked  waist  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  tall 
chairs  in  front  of  a  bar  .  .  .  Otto  with  his  arms  around  a 
woman's  waist. 

Susanne  met  Jutta's  searching  glance,  and  she  knew  that  the 
woman  could  see  through  concrete.  "Won't  you  join  the  rest 
of  us?"  she  asked,  trying  to  change  the  subject. 

"No  .  .  .  not  tonight.  Won't  you  help  me  to  bed,  as  in 
the  old  days  at  Nederby?  Oh,  well,  I  shouldn't  ask  a  Fru 
Hellenberg  such  a  thing." 

But  Susanne  had  already  pushed  the  table  aside  and  had 
begun  to  unbutton  Jutta's  shoes. 

"I  shall  send  up  a  hot-water  bottle,"  she  said,  when  she 
had  finished  undressing  Jutta  and  had  put  her  to  bed. 
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"Oh,  my  sister  .  .  .  my  little  sister!  You  are  like  the 
good  God  Himself  .  .  .  fixing  my  pillows  with  the  hand  I 
spoiled!" 

"You  didn't  do  it  purposely." 

"Not  quite  purposely  .  .  .  but  you  never  know  what  you 
do  when  you  live  under  such  damnable  conditions." 
"Good  night  now,  and  sleep  well!" 

She  hurried  out,  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  then  looked  back 
for  a  moment.  She  stopped  to  pull  herself  together  at  the 
door  of  the  private  apartment.  It  was  not  as  nice  to  be  in 
Riis's  Hotel  as  she  had  expected.  It  was  much  nicer  to  have 
a  home  of  one's  own  .  .  .  and  an  Otto.  .  .  . 

Doris  had  lied.    Doris  was  a  hussy! 

She  went  in.  The  family  had  settled  down  in  the  living- 
room  to  celebrate  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  Sander  Riis  was 
seated  in  the  big  armchair.  His  partly  opened  mouth  held  a 
huge  Havana  cigar.  It  was  lighted,  and  a  tiny  white  line  of 
smoke  rose  toward  the  ceiling. 

Elin,  Hakon  and  Otto  were  seated  on  the  big  sofa.  Elin 
had  wrapped  a  camel's  hair  sweater  about  herself  on  account 
of  the  cold  and  was  bending  over  an  album  .  .  .  her  father's 
present  to  her. 

"Look  here,"  she  said  to  Susanne,  "these  are  pictures  of 
Hellevad  .  .  .  more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  I  think  I'd 
almost  rather  have  the  pictures  than  the  place  itself  .  .  .  for 
it  died  when  Mother  went  to  that  sanitarium.  But  I  had 
hoped  that  Father  might  send  us  something  we  could  sell." 

"Are  you  really  short  of  money?"  Susanne  asked.  And 
out  of  politeness  she  pretended  to  be  surprised. 

"Hakon  is  short  of  money  .  .  .  short  several  hundred 
thousand.  Father-in-law  has  lost  everything  on  stock  in  a 
gold  mine.  The  other  day  they  took  away  the  wine  in  the 
cellar." 

"But  that's  dreadful!" 

"Yes  .  .  .  but  Father-in-law  takes  it  calmly.    And  that  is 
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right,  I  think.  But  Hakon  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  going 
into  bankruptcy  .  .  .  and  so,  for  his  sake,  I  might  wish.  .  .  ." 

"Make  an  appeal  to  Big  H,"  Otto  urged  Hakon  insistently. 
"Let  Elin  run  over  and  show  her  new  figure  to  him.  Then 
his  heart  will  soften,  and  he'll  hand  her  a  million." 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  he  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  Elin  said.    "And  Hakon  does  not  even  want  us  to  try." 

"No,"  Hakon  said,  "there  is  something  in  that  idea  which 
goes  against  my  grain  ...  to  accept  pay  for  marrying  a  girl. 
Among  most  savages  the  groom  pays  for  the  bride,  and  I  like 
that  a  lot  better." 

Susanne  ran  up  to  Jutta  with  the  hot-water  bottle.  Otto 
rose  and  began  walking  back  and  forth.  "Money,"  he  mused. 
"I  hope  you  can  understand  the  situation.  I  make  a  lot  of 
money,  but  in  a  new  company  like  mine  there  are  many  gaps 
to  be  stopped.  I  must  be  very  careful.  It  is  against  my  nature 
.  .  .  but  I  must" 

"I  understand  perfectly,  now  that  you  tell  me  about  it. 
But  when  you  are  in  a  tight  place,  you  try  every  possible  way 
out.  It's  quite  true,  as  Elin  says,  that  I  really  need  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand,  if  I'm  to  keep  up  the  hotel  .  .  .  but  for 
the  moment  I  can  use  any  sum,  however  small.  You  may  re- 
member that  you  borrowed  a  little  money  from  us  in  Paris 
.  .  .  fourteen  hundred  crowns  in  all.  If  you  could  spare  it, 
it  would  come  in  awfully  handy  here  ...  to  pay  the  wages 
with.    You  can  get  everything  on  credit  except  service." 

Otto  shook  his  head  smilingly:  "You  must  have  been  very 
sober  in  Paris  to  remember  every  ore.  Did  I  never  pay  any- 
thing back?  I  seem  to  recall  vaguely,  as  in  a  mist,  that  once 
I  handed  you  a  fistful  of  money." 

Elin  called  out  from  her  place:  "You'll  never  get  anything 
out  of  him,  Hakon,  and  you  may  as  well  save  yourself  the 
trouble  of  trying.    He'll  squirm  out  of  it  somehow." 

"Nonsense,"  Otto  said.  But  he  had  to  smile  because  her 
words  showed  how  correctly  he  had  judged  her.    She  would 
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not  cheat  herself,  but  it  did  not  bother  her  at  all  to  see  others 
do  it. 

Susanne  came  back.    Otto  put  the  problem  up  to  her. 

She  thought  it  over  with  wrinkled  forehead:  "I  cannot  recall 
your  having  paid  any  money  to  Hakon  and  Elin  .  .  .  but  it 
may  have  happened  while  I  was  out  of  the  room." 

Otto  was  clever  at  turning  everything  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. He  said  with  a  slight  yawn:  "Yes,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Susanne  wasn't  there,  or  that  she  didn't  notice  my  giving 
it  to  you.  And  in  my  opinion  we  shared  pretty  equally  what 
little  we  had.    I  drove  you  around  in  my  car." 

"Which  you  had  borrowed,"  Elin  cried. 

Otto  went  on  undisturbed:  "And  I  gave  you  various  little 
sums  on  several  occasions  ...  as,  for  instance,  that  night  we 
went  to  the  Negro  joint." 

"Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more,"  Hakon  broke  in 
eagerly.  "Who  can  remember  about  money  for  a  whole  year? 
It  looks  exactly  alike  whether  it  is  yours  or  mine.  And  I 
think  I  can  recall  that  you  gave  me  a  bunch  of  bills." 

"That's  great,  old  chap!"  Otto  laughed  without  any  em- 
barrassment.   He  had  just  made  fourteen  hundred  crowns. 

Old  Riis  sat  in  his  chair,  immovable  as  a  statue.  The  talk 
was  lost  to  him.  The  huge  cigar  had  turned  almost  com- 
pletely into  white  ashes.  But  now  he  came  to  life.  "What 
time  is  it?"  he  asked.  The  words  came  with  difficulty,  as 
from  a  long  distance. 

"Twelve  exactly,  Uncle  Sander,"  Otto  said. 

"Then  it's  midnight  .  .  .  the  hour  when  Our  Savior  was 
born.  Why  don't  we  sing  something?  And  why  don't  we 
have  a  Christmas  tree?  It  is  a  beautiful  old  custom  after  all. 
Let  us  sing:  'A  child  is  born  at  Bethlehem.'  " 

Hakon  stamped  angrily  on  the  floor.  But  Elin  whispered: 
"Let  us  humor  him.    You  go  in  and  play,  and  we'll  sing." 

Hakon  bowed  his  head  and  went  obediently  into  his  own 
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room,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  him.  The  notes  came 
floating  in. 

"You  must  sing  too,  Otto,"  Elin  said  as  she  took  up  the 
melody. 

"I  can't  remember  the  words." 

Then  Elin  sang  alone,  her  voice  pure  and  innocent  as  a 
child's.  Susanne  watched,  her  own  lips  forming  the  words. 
She  would  have  liked  to  put  her  happiness  into  song.  Tears 
began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks.  Elin  saw  it  and  put  her 
arm  around  her  sister-in-law's  shoulders. 

There  was  a  small  balcony  outside  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Otto  and  Susanne.  With  difficulty  they  got  the  badly  warped 
door  open.  A  city  asleep  with  a  wide-awake  sky  blinking 
above  it.  Every  house  was  dark.  No  .  .  .  there  a  light 
appeared  in  a  window  near  by  ...  it  was  Susanne's  own 
room,  she  suddenly  realized.  Hjalmar  must  be  about  to  get 
up.  Then  some  one  came  to  the  window,  yawned  and 
stretched  himself,  leaned  his  forehead  against  the  pane  and 
looked  out. 

"Wave  your  hand  at  him,  Otto,"  Susanne  cried,  waving 
her  own  hand  excitedly. 

But  Hjalmar  was  only  interested  in  discovering  whether  it 
was  freezing  or  thawing.  He  began  to  pull  the  shirt  over 
his  head  and  left  the  window. 

"Now  Hjalmar  and  we  are  the  only  ones  awake  in  the 
whole  city,"  Susanne  said. 

"No,  there  is  a  light  over  there  also.  I  suppose  that  is 
Jutta  who  is  kept  awake  by  her  grouch." 

Then  Susanne  saw  that  there  still  was  light  in  23  .  .  .a 
very  feeble  light.    She  shivered. 

"Let  us  go  inside  ...  it  is  too  cold  here,"  she  said. 

Otto  slammed  the  door  behind  them. 
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CHRISTMAS  morning  Otto  and  Susanne  took  a  walk 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  road  across  the  fields. 
The  air  was  thick  with  a  frosty  fog.  Some  distance  from 
the  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  two  deer  were 
scraping  in  the  snow.  They  raised  their  heads  and  stared 
with  their  big  eyes.  Susanne  was  familiar  with  every  path 
and  by-way,  but  she  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  ...  all 
distances  became  deceptive  when  you  could  not  see  more  than 
a  dozen  steps  ahead. 

"Are  we  headed  for  the  end  of  the  world?"  Otto  asked  at 
last. 

"No,  we'll  soon  be  home." 

"Soon  be  home?  Then  you  have  led  me  in  a  circle.  Is 
that  the  church  steeple?    Shall  we  go  see  your  parents?" 

"You  are  in  a  great  hurry,"  Susanne  said. 

"It's  my  higher  education  that  asserts  itself.  But  tell  me 
.  .  .  are  you  really  afraid  of  meeting  them?" 

"I  suppose  I  am.  You  see,  in  their  presence  it  is  impossible 
to  be  oneself.  I  know  what  they  think.  And  they  know 
what  I  think  ...  or  rather,  they  imagine  that  they  know 
what  I  think.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  we  should 
come  to  talk  of  our  wedding  trip,  Mother  will  think  that  we 
are  bragging.  For  she  would  brag  if  she  had  been  to  a  place 
like  Paris.  Then  I  lose  my  balance,  and  begin  either  to  exag- 
gerate or  understate.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  under- 
stand anything  of  all  this?" 

"Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  utterly  insignificant  whether 
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you  exaggerate  or  not.  Go  on  exaggerating.  Tell  them  that 
we  ate  on  platters  of  gold.  Tell  them  that  I  am  the  richest 
man  in  the  world." 

"That's  just  where  the  trouble  lies  ...  in  you,  I  mean," 
Susanne  rejoined  earnestly.  "Mother  thinks  that  I  took  you 
for  your  money  .  .  .  and  I  didn't  .  .  .  no,  I  didn't!" 

"Let  them  think  what  they  please." 

They  were  in  Harbor  Street.  The  baker's  pretzel  swung 
in  the  air  like  a  hawk  spying  for  prey.  The  door-bell  rattled 
hoarsely. 

Helene  came  across  the  floor  with  firm  steps  to  open  for 
them.  She  blushed  deeply  when  she  saw  who  it  was.  "Good 
morning,"  she  said  with  a  curtsey. 

Susanne  rushed  at  her  with  out-spread  arms,  but  there  was 
a  counter  between  them,  so  that  the  embrace  became  rather 
awkward. 

"I'll  call  Mother  and  Father,"  Helene  said. 
"Call  them?"  Otto  said.    "Not  on  your  life.    We'll  sneak 
in  on  them." 

And  so  he  did.  There  Drewes  sat  in  the  big  black  rocking- 
chair,  reading  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  local  paper.  He  wore 
his  best  clothes,  but  had  list  slippers  on  his  feet,  of  course. 
His  face  was  big  and  round.  His  hair  was  slicked  back  over 
the  top  of  his  head,  the  way  he  had  worn  it  since  he  was  ten 
years  old. 

Otto  took  him  by  the  armpits  and  lifted  him  up  as  you  lift 
a  flour  sack.  Drewes  made  himself  as  heavy  as  possible,  but 
it  did  not  help,  for  Otto  had  the  strength.  "Master  baker!" 
he  cried.  "Master  baker!"  And  he  began  to  dance  around 
with  him  as  soon  as  he  had  him  on  his  feet. 

"Now,  now!"  Drewes  protested,  trying  to  resist,  but  being 
forced  to  dance.  At  last  he  began  to  laugh  and  followed 
more  easily.  It  was  as  if  the  sack  had  been  torn  so  that  the 
flour  ran  out.  "What  in  hell!  So  you  are  here,  you  scamp! 
Let  me  go  ...  I  have  asthma."    Again  he  laughed,  while 
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the  tears  trickled  down  his  round  cheeks.  "Thump-thump," 
said  the  list  slippers.  The  stove  rocked.  "Andrea  is  coming 
.  .  .  stop  it,  damn  you!" 

The  door  opened  and  Andrea  appeared.  Otto  dropped 
Drewes  into  the  rocking-chair  so  that  it  almost  turned  over 
backward.  Then  he  danced  along  by  himself  until,  as  if  by 
a  mere  chance,  he  got  his  arm  around  Andrea's  waist  and 
forced  her  to  join  him. 

In  her  wildest  dreams  Susanne  had  never  imagined  anything 
like  it.  Her  admiration  for  Otto  became  boundless.  He 
sneaked  in  and  conquered  everything  and  every  one.  There 
was  her  mother  .  .  .  deep  folds  across  her  forehead  .  .  .  try- 
ing vainly  with  hands  and  elbows  to  stop  Otto  .  .  .  but  forced 
nevertheless  to  follow  him.  Her  waist  was  slender,  her  figure 
shapely,  but  her  arms  were  a  little  too  heavy.  .  .  .  Not  a 
sound  escaped  from  her  lips. 

"Has  her  graciousness  attended  many  balls  this  year?"  Otto 
asked  in  his  most  flattering  tone.  He  was  a  little  breathless, 
but  he  managed  his  question  very  nicely  all  the  same. 

Susanne  broke  into  hysterical  laughter.  The  whole  thing 
was  too  crazy.  She  shook  from  top  to  toe  and  quite  lost  con- 
trol of  herself.  In  the  doorway  Helene  gaped  .  .  .  and  in 
the  rocking-chair  sat  her  father,  the  list  slippers  hanging  by 
his  toes.  The  chair  rocked.  He  held  onto  the  paper,  gazing 
intently  at  pictures  of  the  snow-clad  church,  in  order  to  dis- 
claim all  responsibility. 

Then  it  happened.  Andrea  had  partly  freed  herself  and 
suddenly  her  right  fist  shot  up  and  hit  Otto  on  the  tip  of  his 
chin.  There  was  an  unpleasant  sound  of  teeth  being  knocked 
together.  He  let  her  go  and  stepped  back.  For  a  second  or 
two  he  did  not  move.  Then  he  raised  one  hand  for  a  cautious 
examination  of  his  chin  and  jaws.  Finally  he  laughed  .  .  . 
with  an  effort  at  first,  and  then  with  more  ease.  He  went 
over  to  Andrea,  held  out  his  hands  and  said:  "Shake!  That 
was  a  regular  upper-cut." 
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Andrea  stood  in  front  of  him  like  a  goddess  of  wrath.  Her 
face  had  the  gray  whiteness  of  the  fog  outside.  Black  eye- 
brows above  a  pair  of  burning  black  eyes.  Would  she  hit  him 
again?    The  smile  on  Otto's  face  stiffened. 

But  instead  Andrea  turned  about  and  tramped  heavily  out 
of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs. 

"That  was  more  than  she  could  stand/'  Otto  said,  trying 
to  make  his  voice  sound  indifferent.  Susanne  let  out  a  few 
more  wild  chuckles,  but  she  no  longer  looked  happy.  Drewes 
put  down  the  paper,  looked  gloomily  at  the  door  through 
which  Andrea  had  disappeared,  and  then  around  the  room. 

"No,"  he  said  quietly.  "Andrea  can't  stand  that  kind  of 
thing.  And  I  really  think  that  on  Christmas  Day  it  was  a 
little  .  .  .  We  are  old  people,  and  Andrea  has  become  very 
religious  lately.  Did  she  loosen  any  teeth?  Your  mouth  is 
bleeding,  I  think." 

"That's  nothing.  I  bit  my  lip,  I  suppose.  It's  much  worse 
that  I've  spoiled  your  Christmas." 

"Oh,  there  wasn't  much  to  spoil,"  Drewes  replied  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"Has  anything  in  particular  gone  wrong?"  Otto  asked, 
quickly  attentive. 

"Wrong?  I  don't  know.  One  grows  older,  Otto  .  .  . 
one  grows  older,  and  then  the  infirmities  begin  to  be  felt." 

"That's  a  nice  picture  you  are  drawing  for  Susanne  and  me." 

"Oh,  you  .  .  .  you  are  fixed  once  for  all." 

"So  we  are.  But  listen  ...  I  have  brought  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  cognac  .  .  .  that  is  guaranteed  to  dispose  of  all  in- 
firmities." 

"Thanks  very  much,  Otto.  I  don't  drink  as  a  rule,  but 
in  case  of  illness  a  glass  of  cognac  might  be  helpful."  Drewes 
tried  a  faint  smile. 

Christmas  presents.  Otto  showed  his  cleverness  again. 
Susanne  ran  over  to  the  hotel  and  fetched  the  bag. 

"Here,  Father,  is  the  cognac." 
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"Thanks!"  Awkwardly  Drewes  shook  hands  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  Then  he  took  the  bottles  over  to 
the  window  and  studied  their  labels. 

Helene  received  stockings  and  pyjamas  of  real  silk.  She 
also  thanked  them  humbly,  but  her  mouth  wore  a  strange, 
skeptical  expression.  Susanne  could  not  get  closer  to  her. 
Every  time  they  exchanged  a  few  words,  Helene  would  drop 
back  toward  the  door  and  begin  to  study  Susanne  from  be- 
hind .  .  .  her  shoes,  her  dress,  in  particular  her  fur  coat.  .  .  . 
Helene's  eyes  grew  almost  Chinese  when  she  looked  at  that 
coat.  Was  there  any  meaning  in  such  a  difference  between 
two  sisters?  For  sisters  they  were,  and  Susanne  could  not  lie 
out  of  it,  no  matter  if  her  name  was  Fru  Hellenberg  now. 
Helene  was  engaged  to  the  bookkeeper  in  a  bank. 

"I'll  run  up  to  Mother,"  Susanne  said. 

But  as  she  climbed  the  stairs,  her  legs  grew  heavy.  She 
had  to  stop  a  moment  to  breathe.  In  that  house  all  the  old 
feelings — the  insecurity,  the  fear — were  lying  in  ambush. 

Quickly  she  opened  the  bedroom  door. 

"Mother  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  that  I  laughed  .  .  .  but  I 
couldn't  help  myself." 

Andrea  stood  by  the  window  with  her  back  partly  turned 
toward  her  daughter. 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  laughed  at  your  mother." 

"Otto  has  his  own  way  of  doing  things.  He  hoped  to  put 
you  and  Father  in  a  good  humor.    He  didn't  mean  it  badly." 

"The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  Andrea  said,  turning  to  face 
her  daughter. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  speak  harshly  to  me 
.  .  .  I  am  going  to  have  a  child."  She  noticed  that  her 
mother  was  becoming  interested,  and  she  hurried  on:  "It  is 
only  three  months  off,  and  my  figure  shows  it  already."  She 
unbuttoned  her  fur  coat.    "Otto  is  so  happy  about  it." 

"It  is  too  early  to  be  happy  when  you  don't  know  how  the 
child  may  turn  out,"  Andrea  said  warningly,  but  her  hostile 
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attitude  was  gone.  "Sit  down,"  she  said,  seating  herself  at 
the  same  time.  She  tried  to  count  the  dates  .  .  .  three 
months  from  December.  "Where  was  the  child  made?"  she 
asked  gloomily. 

Susanne  had  heard  that  expression  before,  but  now  it  of- 
fended her  so  that  she  turned  darkly  red. 

"I  mean,"  Andrea  went  on,  "was  it  made  in  Monte  Carlo 
or  some  of  those  sinful  places  about  which  you  have  written 
to  Hjalmar?  For  then  the  child  will  not  be  much  good.  The 
Lord  shall  visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  their  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

"We  had  been  back  here  quite  some  time,"  Susanne  replied 
tonelessly. 

"You  can  sin  at  home  as  well,"  Andrea  remarked.  "But 
the  child  will  be  a  Dane  at  any  rate." 

"Yes,  it  will,"  Susanne  said,  her  lips  curling  into  a  faint 
smile.  But  that  smile  quickly  faded  away.  Her  mother's 
reception  of  the  news  was  not  very  cordial.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  a  smile  in  her  stern  black  eyes. 

"Arrogance  brings  misfortune,"  Andrea  said  to  herself. 
"That  wedding  was  nothing  but  arrogance  .  .  .  and  what 
has  it  led  to?"  She  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel.  "He 
sits  over  there,  a  perfect  wreck.  He  has  been  touched  by  the 
finger  of  the  Lord.  And  that  finger  has  touched  your  father 
also  .  .  .  and  little  by  little  it  will  touch  all  of  us." 

"Is  Father  sick?" 

"It  is  a  sickness  of  mind  and  soul.  Have  you  heard  noth- 
ing about  it?    Your  father  is  accused  of  poisoning." 

In  a  voice  fraught  with  fatality  Andrea  told  about  the  all- 
day  suckers  which  Drewes  had  made,  and  which  had  poisoned 
several  school  children.  One  little  girl  was  dead,  and  several 
others  had  been  harmed  for  life.  It  was  strange  that  Susanne 
had  not  read  about  it  in  the  papers,  but  perhaps  she  was  still 
abroad  at  the  time.  "It  happened  shortly  after  the  wedding 
...  a  reminder  from  Him  up  there." 
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"I  have  a  couple  of  little  presents  for  you,"  Susanne  said, 
changing  the  subject. 

The  principal  present  consisted  of  an  embroidered  white 
shawl  with  long  fringes.  Susanne  saw  her  mother's  eyes  begin 
to  glitter  so  that  they  looked  young  once  more  ...  so  that 
they  turned  foolish  like  a  doll's.  Presents  were  practically  un- 
known in  the  Drewes's  house. 

"Is  that  for  me?"  Andrea  asked  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment.   "But  you  shouldn't  ...  for  I  have  nothing  for  you." 

"Never  mind  that." 

"Perhaps  you  can  better  afford  it,  but  nevertheless  .  .  ." 
Andrea  was  feverishly  excited.  She  picked  up  the  shawl, 
gazed  at  it,  put  it  over  her  arm,  only  to  cast  it  aside  in  the 
end,  as  if  it  represented  a  temptation  which  she  must  over- 
come. Then,  very  slowly,  she  opened  the  top  drawer  of  the 
wash-stand,  took  out  a  red  box,  and  studied  its  contents  pen- 
sively. It  contained  coins.  She  picked  up  one  of  the  coins, 
then  another  and  at  last,  reluctantly,  a  third. 

"These  are  for  you,"  she  said,  handing  the  coins  to  Su- 
sanne. "I  don't  know  what  you  want,  so  you  had  better  buy 
something  yourself." 

"That's  too  much,"  Susanne  exclaimed,  instinctively  apply- 
ing the  old  standards.  And  it  moved  her  so  that  she  almost 
cried  to  think  that  her  mother  would  touch  that  little  hoard 
of  silver  in  the  wash-stand. 

"You  can  buy  something  for  the  child,  or  start  a  savings 
account  with  it."  Andrea  spoke  in  a  hard,  businesslike  voice, 
but  knowing  every  shade  of  that  voice,  as  she  did,  Susanne 
knew  that  her  mother  also  was  moved. 

"And  then  I  have  something  for  Hjalmar,  too.  He  is 
asleep,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  he  is  asleep.  But  I  can  give  him  your  present  when 
he  wakes  up  if  you'll  leave  it  with  me." 

"No,  thank  you,"  Susanne  said,  as  if  still  considering  the 
matter,  "I  think  I  would  rather  give  it  to  him  myself." 
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She  knew  that  the  momentarily  improved  relationship  be- 
tween her  mother  and  herself  was  lost  again.  Andrea  could 
bear  no  opposition.  You  had  either  to  submit  or  be  treated  as 
an  enemy.  It  was  hopeless.  You  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
crumbs  in  that  place.  "Good-bye/'  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.    "Perhaps  I'll  look  in  again  a  little  later." 

"Good-bye,"  Andrea  said,  giving  her  a  flabby  hand-shake. 

Susanne  picked  up  her  bag  and  walked  across  the  attic. 
There  was  the  door  to  Hjalmar's  room.  She  tiptoed  in.  The 
shade  was  drawn,  so  that  she  could  not  distinguish  her  brother's 
face.  She  placed  two  packages  on  the  chair  beside  the  bed  and 
was  about  to  leave.  Just  then  Hjalmar  woke  up,  reached  out 
an  arm  and  blinked  against  the  light.  He  blinked  and  blinked, 
smiled  and  turned  his  head  away  as  if  what  he  saw  was  too 
precious  to  be  taken  in  at  once. 

"I  thought  it  was  you,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  really  expect  me?" 

"Yes,  all  last  night,  in  the  bakery,  I  thought:  Susanne  will 
come  tomorrow.  Then  I  told  myself  that  it  was  a  lie,  for  what 
could  she  have  to  do  here.  But  the  first  thought  kept  on 
coming  back.    And  I  dreamt  of  you  during  the  night." 

"What  did  you  dream  about  me?"  Susanne  asked,  putting 
the  packages  on  the  bed  and  sitting  down  on  the  chair. 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  Just  that  you  came  here.  Oh, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  .  .  .  you  had  a  child  with  you,  and  you 
said  that  you  had  won  it  in  a  lottery.  You  insisted  over  and 
again  that  you  had." 

"Perhaps  I  have  a  child  with  me,"  Susanne  said  quietly. 

"No,  really!"  Hjalmar  leaped  with  joy  so  that  the  bed 
creaked.  He  had  grown  into  a  giant.  His  chest  and  his  arm 
muscles  were  enormously  developed.  All  he  could  say  was: 
"No,  really!"  But  that  was  enough.  It  was  his  way  of  wel- 
coming the  impending  event. 

"Here  is  a  little  something  for  you."  Susanne  gave  the 
packages  a  push. 
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His  face  twitched  with  embarrassment  as  he  removed  the 
wrappings.  Two  ties.  He  turned  them  toward  the  light  and 
nodded  satisfaction.  But  the  other  package  contained  a  wrist- 
watch,  with  a  yellow  leather  strap. 

"That's  from  Otto,"  Susanne  explained.  "He  got  another 
one  of  different  shape,  but  this  one  is  quite  good." 

"Good  ...  I  should  say  so!  It  is  gold."  He  dropped 
the  watch  and  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  It  looked  as  if  he 
was  crying,  but  he  wasn't.  When  he  removed  his  hands  again, 
his  face  was  calm,  almost  phlegmatic.  "Well,  well,"  he  said 
as  if  talking  to  himself,  "so  one  has  a  gold  watch  at  last." 
Susanne  smiled.    Then  she  asked: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Father?"  repeating  her  mother's 
story  about  the  poisoned  all-day  suckers. 

"Exaggeration,"  Hjalmar  answered,  stretching  himself 
mightily.  "The  little  girl  didn't  die  from  poison  .  .  .  but 
of  typhoid  fever.  But  it  was  an  ugly  affair  nevertheless. 
Father  can't  get  over  it." 

"Was  there  poison  in  them?" 

Hjalmar  considered  a  moment.  Then  he  replied  with  em- 
phasis: "Yes!" 

"But  that  was  dreadful!" 

"Rather."  Hjalmar  lowered  his  voice.  "Father  got  a  box 
of  candy  colorings  .  .  .  from  Germany,  I  think  .  .  .  gold 
and  silver,  red  and  green  and  violet.  And  the  green  coloring 
was  poisonous.  But  no  one  knows  it  except  Father  and  Mother 
and  I.  And  you'll  keep  it  to  yourself,  I  know.  We  had  used 
those  colorings  for  a  long  time  without  any  trouble,  because  it 
just  happened  that  we  had  not  used  the  green.  But  then  we 
started  to  make  all-day  suckers." 

"Do  you  really  turn  out  that  kind  of  stuff?"  Susanne  asked 
with  professional  interest. 

"We  had  to  do  something,  for  the  hotel  has  given  out  en- 
tirely. It  was  my  idea,  for  that  matter,  and  it  worked  fine. 
We  got  the  pins  from  a  factory,  and  we  sold  about  5,000  a 
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day  .  .  .  wholesale,  you  understand  .  .  .  and  we  made  lots 
of  money.  They  were  white  with  a  red  flower  on  them. 
Then  the  red  coloring  gave  out  for  one  of  the  men  one  day, 
and  he  grabbed  the  bottle  of  green.  It  took  Father  about 
two  minutes  to  discover  what  he  was  doing  .  .  .  the  man 
himself  didn't  know  it,  for  he  was  color  blind.  Some  twenty 
pieces  had  a  green  flower  on  them,  and  they  were  poisonous. 
But  Father  didn't  know  it.  He  sold  them  in  the  shop  .  .  . 
seventeen  in  all  .  .  .  and  twelve  of  the  children  were  taken 
sick.  The  county  physician  traced  the  candy,  and  the  police 
came  here,  but  they  found  nothing  but  red  ones  ...  so  you 
understand.  .  .  ." 
Susanne  nodded. 

"But  the  old  man  knew  the  truth  about  the  green  coloring 
„  .  .  and  although  he  got  out  of  it  all  right,  he  would  not 
make  any  more  all-day  suckers.  That  was  stupid,  for  now  we 
are  earning  just  enough  to  make  ends  meet.  He  has  conscience 
qualms — keeps  the  green  bottle  on  a  shelf  above  his  table — to 
torture  himself  with,  I  guess."  H  jalmar  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  looked  at  his  new  wrist-watch.  "Perhaps  my  lady  wishes 
to  know  what  time  it  is?" 

"It  must  be  twelve,  so  I  had  better  get  back  for  lunch." 

At  the  main  table  in  the  dining-room  Sander  Riis  presided 
as  royally  as  ever.  As  a  rule  he  was  alone,  but  that  troubled 
him  little,  for  a  protracted  monologue  had  always  been  his 
specialty.  Otherwise  the  druggist  and  the  veterinary  dropped 
in  once  a  day,  drank  a  glass  and  listened  attentively  to  his 
stories.  They  listened  to  discover  if  he  had  developed  some- 
thing new  or  was  sticking  to  the  good  old  subjects.  Once  in  a 
while  the  huntsman  from  Hovgaard  also  dropped  in.  His  name 
was  David  and  he  was  particularly  good  as  a  listener.  Sander 
Riis  always  cheered  up  at  the  sight  of  him  and  beckoned  him  to 
come  closer.  "Oh,  Christoffersen,  bring  a  glass  of  tea  with 
a  stick  of  rum  for  my  friend  David!" 
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Two  days  after  Christmas,  Otto  and  Susanne  called  on 
Jutta.  He  presented  her  with  a  small  alligator-skin  bag. 
"They  did  not  have  any  made  of  tiger  skin,"  he  said,  bowing 
profoundly,  "and  so  I  thought  this  kind  the  next  best,"  But  his 
quip  did  not  get  the  acclaim  it  deserved.  Jutta  accepted  the 
present,  to  be  sure,  but  a  little  later  she  said: 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Otto  .  .  .  you  are  a  clever  fellow  in 
many  respects  .  .  .  but  you're  not  a  real  man.  You  have 
been  the  cause  of  my  worst  misfortune,  but  I  can't  hold  you 
responsible  because  you  are  nothing  but  a  boy,  and  will  never 
be  anything  else.    If  it  were  not  for  your  father  .  .  ." 

"That's  enough,"  Otto  retorted  in  a  rage.  "You  had  bet- 
ter keep  your  soreness  within  reasonable  limits.  Be  mad  at 
your  husband  ...  it  does  him  good.  And  be  mad  at  your- 
self .  .  .  that  would  be  wiser  still.    But  leave  me  alone." 

"I  am  not  mad  at  you.  I  am  only  telling  the  truth,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  can  keep  me  from  doing  so  .  .  .  neither 
an  alligator  bag  nor  any  other  kind  of  bribe." 

Susanne  resented  Jutta's  attack. 

"You  are  bitter  against  the  whole  world,"  she  said  to  Jutta. 
"For  that  reason  Otto  and  I  won't  pay  any  attention  to  what 
you  say.  But  you  must  take  hold  of  yourself,  Jutta  .  .  .  try 
to  make  something  out  of  your  life.  You  still  have  a  chance 
of  being  happy.  You're  young  and  pretty,  and  at  heart  you're 
good." 

"I  am  none  of  those  things,"  said  Jutta,  beginning  to  weep. 

Otto  waved  his  hand  over  his  head.  "Many  thanks  for  an 
enjoyable  afternoon,"  he  said  with  a  boyish  smile,  as  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  door. 

"I  can't  live  on  the  same  earth  with  her,"  Jutta  said,  raising 
her  clenched  fists  above  her  head. 

"Now  we'll  say  no  more  about  it,"  Susanne  said  with  au- 
thority. "Now  we'll  get  up  and  wash  and  fix  our  hair."  She 
took  hold  of  one  of  Jutta's  hands  and  pulled  it  down. 

But  Jutta  drew  back  her  hand  as  she  cried:  "Let  me  go. 
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I  am  not  getting  up,  and  I  shall  talk  of  just  that  ...  of 
nothing  else.    And  you  shall  listen  to  me.    I  must  get  it  out, 
or  I  shall  choke.    Sit  down  here,  so  that  I  can  see  your  eyes. 
That's  it.    How  can  I  get  hold  of  some  poison?" 
"Poison?" 

"Yes,  poison.  That  damned  woman  must  die.  And  I 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  Listen  now  .  .  .  this  is  serious,  and 
you  can't  double-cross  me.  Strawberry  jam!  Do  you  recall 
that  Karen  Woldemar  ate  all  there  was  in  the  bowl  that 
night?  And  you  know  that  Carl  hates  strawberries,  so  there 
is  no  danger  at  all.  I  have  the  keys  to  Casa  Blanca  ...  a 
complete  set  of  them.  I  saw  to  that  before  I  left.  One  night, 
then,  I'll  sneak  into  the  cellar  and  find  the  jars  containing 
strawberry  jam  .  .  .  but  where  am  I  to  get  the  poison? 
Tell  me,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  to  my  dying  day.  I'll 
wait  on  you  .  .  .  I'll  be  your  slave,  as  you  were  mine  .  .  . 
I'll  wash  you  .  .  .  I'll  turn  the  wringer."  Jutta  grabbed 
Susanne's  hands  and  kissed  them. 

Susanne  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  pale  and  rigid.  She 
gently  pulled  her  hands  away,  but  there  was  something  that 
paralyzed  her  so  that  she  could  not  leave: 

"Where  do  you  get  poison?  At  the  drug-store,  of  course. 
But  suppose  the  servant  girl  at  Casa  Blanca  should  eat  that 
jam  .  .  .  what  then?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  Jutta  rejoined  irately.  "I  have  thought 
of  every  detail.  Only  get  me  that  poison  .  .  .  get  me  that 
poison,  Susanne.  They  must  have  poison  in  a  bakery  .  .  . 
don't  they?" 

"In  a  bakery,  you  say?  What  use  could  they  have  for 
poison  in  a  bakery?" 

"What  use?  I  don't  know.  To  kill  rats,  I  suppose.  There 
must  be  rats  in  a  bakery,  with  all  that  flour  and  butter  and 
sugar.  I  can  read  in  your  eyes  that  you  know  where  there  is 
poison  to  be  had,"  Jutta  said,  pulling  Susanne  closer  to  herself. 
Her  glance  was  like  a  deep  well  that  drew  you  down  into  it. 
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"Don't  lie  to  me.  It  is  there.  In  a  cupboard?  On  a  shelf? 
It's  in  the  bakery,  isn't  it?  In  a  bottle?  Go  and  get  that 
bottle  for  me!" 

Susanne  felt  herself  trembling  on  the  edge  of  that  deep 
well.  She  was  slipping.  For  that  the  bottle  was  in  the  bakery 
...  on  the  shelf.  She  must  get  it.  If  only  there  were  an- 
other human  being  in  the  room  .  .  .  but  Otto  had  left.  She 
was  alone  with  Jutta  Herfurth. 

No,  not  quite  alone!  The  child  was  there,  and  the  knowl- 
edge suddenly  gave  her  courage  and  brought  her  to  her  senses. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at?"  Jutta  demanded  angrily. 

"You  have  such  dreadful  fancies,"  Susanne  said,  rising  from 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  "I  am  not  smiling  .  .  .  and  I  can't  get 
you  any  poison  .  .  .  you  know  that  perfectly  well." 

Jutta  noticed  that  Susanne  was  slipping  away  from  her.  A 
moment  ago  she  could  see  the  bottle  of  poison  very  plainly,  its 
shape,  the  place  where  it  stood  .  .  .  and  now  it  turned  into 
mist.  She  smiled  nervously  and  stroked  her  face  a  couple  of 
times.  "Pardon  me,"  she  said  with  a  pout,  "I  am  not  quite 
responsible.  I  treat  you  as  if  you  were  still  my  servant.  I 
ask  you  to  get  me  poison  from  a  bakery  .  .  .  that's  madness." 

Susanne  said  good-bye  and  went  down-stairs.  On  her  way, 
she  noticed  that  she  was  still  smiling.  For  she  was  no  longer 
alone  .  .  .  and  it  was  a  wonderful  feeling  that  gave  her 
strength. 

Several  times  they  went  to  the  bakery  to  see  Hjalmar.  In 
spite  of  his  youth,  he  had  already,  more  or  less,  taken  charge. 
His  table  was  next  to  his  father's.  The  wrist- watch  was 
hanging  by  its  leather  strap  in  the  window.  Hjalmar  gave 
Otto  a  wink  .  .  .  and  his  smile  was  charming.  Otto  winked 
back,  slapped  Hjalmar  on  the  shoulder,  and  pilfered  a  handful 
of  almonds. 

"Do  you  mean  to  stick  in  the  bakery  all  your  life?"  Otto 
asked. 

"If  I  can  manage  it,"  Hjalmar  replied,  raising  his  eye- 
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brows,  "I  shall  get  out  for  a  year  or  so  to  see  whether  they 
can  bake  better  cakes  elsewhere.  But  it  won't  be  easy  .  .  . 
and  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  either,  for  Father  is  nice  about 
letting  me  have  my  ow<n  way." 

"When  would  it  suit  you  to  take  a  tour  in  one  of  my  ships 
.  .  .  to  Finland  and  Russia  ...  or  to  the  Mediterranean?" 

"Where  does  the  steamer  go  that  you  have  named  Susanne?" 

"To  Spain  at  present.  Of  course,  you  must  sail  on  the 
Susanne  .  .  .  she  is  a  delightful  lady." 

Hjalmar  bent  over  his  table  with  an  embarrassed  smile. 

Otto  stole  a  few  more  almonds  and  dipped  them  in  the 
whipped  cream. 

Every  one  in  Stenvig  was  like  that.  A  peculiar  radiation 
emanated  from  every  one.  It  was  not  always  pleasant,  but  it 
was  never  vapid  or  uninteresting.  There  were  Elin  and 
Hakon,  for  instance.  They  were  not  quite  like  human  beings 
.  .  .  more  like  wise  and  interesting  little  animals. 

"I  can't  stand  looking  at  you,"  Otto  frequently  said,  when 
those  two  sat  huddled  together. 

They  made  no  reply  and  did  not  let  go  their  hold  of  each 
other.  And  Otto  could  stand  it,  after  all,  because  they  were 
not  like  real  people. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  Hakon  might  leap  to  his  feet  and 
begin  a  despairing  walk  back  and  forth,  in  his  squeaking  slip- 
pers of  scarlet  morocco. 

"What  are  we  to  do?  Now  we  owe  ten  thousand  crowns  in 
taxes.  Where  are  we  to  get  it?  Not  a  soul  comes  here  any 
longer.    Some  day  they'll  carry  off  our  knives  and  forks." 

"Why  not  lease  the,  hotel?"  Susanne  suggested.  Otto 
knocked  his  pipe  against  the  arm  support  of  the  chair  and  said 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  He  had  thought  of  it  for 
several  days:  Why  not  turn  the  whole  place  over  to  Christoffer- 
sen  for  an  annual  rental?  A  hotel  with  such  a  reputation  could 
soon  be  put  on  its  feet  again." 

Hakon  listened  reluctantly.     In  his  opinion  it  mattered 
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very  much  that  Sander  Riis  still  remained  at  the  head.  .  .  . 

"Even  when  he  has  turned  idiot?"  Otto  interrupted  bru- 
tally. 

Hakon  grew  silent  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair  far  from 
the  rest.  But  after  a  while  they  began  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  earnest.  Would  Otto  care  to  put  it  up  to  the  old  man? 
For  much  might  be  involved  that  Hakon  would  not  under- 
stand; he  had  kept  apart  from  all  money  matters. 

Otto  nodded  assent  in  a  dignified  manner.  Next  morning 
he  joined  Sander  Riis  at  the  table  when  no  guests  were  present. 

"My  dear  Christoffersen,"  Riis  said,  "get  us  something 
good.  A  bottle  of  porter  might  prove  a  good  start  for  the 
day." 

"Unfortunately  we  are  out  of  porter  just  now,"  Christoffer- 
sen  said. 

"Then  get  us  something  else.  Go  down  into  the  cellar, 
Christoffersen,  and  bring  us  up  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise.  Use  a  little  imagination  .  .  .  but  it  must  be  straight 
goods.  No  mixed  drinks.  A  cocktail  is  a  violation  of  good 
taste." 

Christoffersen  went  below  with  a  show  of  eagerness.  Riis 
turned  to  Otto.  "You  must  forgive  this  slight  irregularity. 
It  has  never  happened  before,  and  it  will  never  happen  again. 
And  there  is  no  one  I  can  put  the  blame  on  .  .  .  except  the 
forces  of  nature.  The  ship  which  left  England  on  the  nine- 
teenth with  fifty  cases  of  porter  on  board  was  wrecked  off 
Bovbjerg  on  the  twenty-second.  The  whole  crew  perished  in 
the  sea  .  .  .  which  was  very  sad  for  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, although  not  for  me,  who  did  not  know  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  mourning  my  good  porter.  Frankly 
speaking,  this  Christmas  has  not  been  what  it  should  be,  and 
only  because  I  have  missed  the  porter.  My  body  demands 
porter  .  .  .  my  duplicated  nervous  system  functions  poorly 
without  porter.  You  see,  I  have  double  nerves  everywhere 
...  a  sort  of  telephone  system,  you  understand.    The  basilisk 
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in  my  big  toe  rings  up  and  says:  'Hello  .  .  .  send  down  a  cou- 
ple of  bottles  of  porter  at  once.'  A  basilisk  is  perfectly  capable 
of  telephoning.  It  takes  the  entire  apparatus  in  its  mouth 
when  it  speaks.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  a  basilisk  in 
the  big  toe  of  my  right  foot?" 

Otto  nodded.  Otto  tried  in  various  clever  ways  to  bring  up 
his  own  subject,  but  Riis  was  in  good  spirits  and  would  not  be 
stopped.  Then  Otto  lost  his  patience  and  broke  in  abruptly 
on  the  old  man:  "Don't  forget  what  you  were  about  to  tell 
me,  Uncle  Riis,"  he  said,  "but  first  I  want  you  to  answer  this 
question:  If  I  can  find  you  a  good  man  with  sufficient  capital, 
on  what  conditions  would  you  lease  the  hotel  to  him?" 

Riis  sat  in  silence  for  a  while.  His  face  twitched.  The 
thought  worked  its  way  into  his  brain  very  slowly,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  corkscrew  entering  a  cork.  The  light  faded  out  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  thinking.  When  he  let  his  fancy  run  wild, 
those  eyes  flamed  like  Bengal  fires.  "What  man  have  you 
in  mind?"  he  asked  in  that  soft  voice  he  had  used  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

Otto  looked  around  quickly  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
alone.  "Christoffersen,"  he  said.  "He  knows  the  hotel,  and 
the  guests  know  him.  What  he  knows,  he  has  learned  from 
you,  and  that  is  why  he  keeps  himself  so  neat  and  knows  his 
profession  so  well.  If  the  hotel  were  leased  to  him,  it  would 
seem  a  natural  thing,  and  everything  would  run  smoothly." 

Riis  remained  silent  and  pensive. 

Otto  went  on:  "You  and  Hakon  and  Elin  would  continue 
to  live  here  as  before,  of  course  .  .  .  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  put  into  the  contract  that  whatever  you  consume  here  should 
be  a  part  of  those  expenses  that  are  not  put  down  in  detail." 

Riis  said:  "There  would  be  a  certain  justice  in  making 
Christoffersen  pay  back  by  degrees  a  little  of  what  he  has  stolen 
from  me  during  the  ten  years  he  has  been  here." 

"Exactly,"  Otto  cried  eagerly. 

"My  son's  eyes  are  not  very  good  .  .  .  and  I  myself  might 
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like  to  enjoy  my  life's  evening  free  of  all  that."  He  pointed 
a  heavy  hand  toward  the  door  of  the  office.  "All  that  corre- 
spondence causes  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  cannot  use  a  secretary, 
for  what  good  would  it  be  when  I  have  to  go  over  everything 
myself  just  the  same  and  give  all  the  directions?" 

"No,  of  course,  not!"  Otto  smiled  and  winked  as  if  he  had 
an  accessory  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

But  Sander  Riis  caught  that  smile  and  that  wink,  and  imme- 
diately blue  flame  flared  in  his  eyes.  So  they  meant  to  get 
the  better  of  him.  But  they  wouldn't,  for  he  was  on  his  guard. 
Nothing  was  the  matter  with  his  mind,  thank  heaven.  A  little 
gout  in  his  right  foot  ...  He  changed  his  voice  at  once 
in  order  to  prevent  Otto  from  knowing  that  Riis  was  on  to 
him.  "Such  an  arrangement  would  suit  me  fine  ...  me 
personally,  you  understand.  It  would  also  suit  you  .  .  .  and 
Hakon  and  Elin  as  well,  as  far  as  I  know.  And  I  imagine  it 
would  suit  Christoflfersen." 

"I'm  sure  it  would." 

"But  .  .  ."  Riis  said,  drumming  on  the  top  of  the  table 
with  his  swollen  fingers. 

Otto  listened  and  lost  his  smile  .  .  .  there  was  danger  in 
that  "but."  He  gave  Riis  a  quick  glance  .  .  .  noticed  the 
change  that  had  come  over  him  .  .  .  how  he  had  straightened 
up  his  huge  bulk  and  raised  his  large,  pale  face  that  looked 
like  a  moon  rising  between  silvery  clouds. 

"But  ...  I  am  not  the  man  to  do  anything  to  suit  my 
own  leisurely  ways  or  the  amiable  wishes  of  my  family.  My 
motto  has  always  been:  Everything  to  suit  the  guests!  And 
what  would  the  guests  say  if  they  no  longer  found  me  here? 
What  do  you  think  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  would  say 
if  I  were  not  personally  on  hand  to  welcome  her  to  Riis's 
Hotel?" 

"Has  she  been  here?" 

"Yes."    Riis  rodded  emphatically.    "Every  reigning  mon- 
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arch  has  been  here  ...  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them.  Six 
emperors  have  sat  at  this  table." 

"Six  emperors?  That's  a  lot.  Are  there  that  many  of 
them?" 

"Are  there  that  many?  Well,  there  must  be,  if  they  have 
been  here  .  .  .  Emperor  Wilhelm  .  .  .  Czar  Nicholas  .  .  . 
Franz  Joseph  .  .  .  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  .  .  .  and  Edward 
VII,  Emperor  of  India."  Riis  stopped  a  moment  to  count  on 
his  fingers.  "That  makes  five,"  he  said  calmly.  "The  sixth 
one  was  the  good  Lord,  Emperor  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 

"Did  His  Majesty  the  Devil  never  come  here?"  Otto  asked 
irascibly. 

"Ugh,  yes  .  .  .  many  times."  Riis's  voice  was  subdued, 
but  an  infernal  smile  lighted  up  his  eyes.  "He  has  been  here 
many  times  .  .  .  but  always  incognito  .  .  .  always  under  the 
strictest  incognito.  That  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not  men- 
tion him  as  the  seventh  emperor."  With  that  Riis  raised  his 
glass  to  Otto,  smelled  it  and  put  it  down  again  disappointedly. 
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S US  ANNE  came  first!  On  the  fifth  of  May,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  she  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl,  and  she  did  it 
as  easily  and  smoothly  as  a  plant  dropping  a  seed.  A  sudden 
paleness  ...  a  slight  faintness  ...  a  few  shrill  outcries 
.  .  .  and  it  was  all  over.  Otto  went  wild  with  happiness. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  Susanne's  bed  and 
sobbed.  His  golden  hair  fell  in  a  long  strand  across  his  per- 
spiring forehead. 

Then  to  the  telephone:  "Simonsen  .  .  .  my  wife  has  just 
had  a  daughter.  You  won't  mind  getting  the  news  in  your 
nightshirt,  will  you?  Get  the  flag  out  as  soon  as  you  reach 
the  office  .  .  .  I'll  be  on  hand  as  usual.  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be 
there  so  that  you  all  can  congratulate  me." 

Long-distance  call  to  Stenvig  .  .  .  but  they  told  him  that 
they  could  get  no  answer  from  Riis's  Hotel.  They  would 
try  again  later. 

Carried  away  by  his  exultation,  Otto  did  what  he  had  never 
done  before.  He  rang  up  Hellevad  and  made  Christensen,  the 
old  servant,  connect  him  with  Magnus  Hellenberg's  bedroom. 
A  brusque,  somewhat  thick  voice  replied:  "With  whom  am  I 
speaking?" 

"This  is  Otto.  I  merely  wished  to  congratulate  you  on 
being  a  grandfather.  Susanne  has  given  birth  to  a  nice  little 
girl  weighing  seven  pounds." 

"And  everything  went  well?" 

"Without  a  hitch  .  .  .  like  a  royal  salute." 

"Does  Louise  .  .  .  does  your  mother  know  about  it?" 
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"Not  yet.    I  thought  you  might  like  to  tell  her." 

"No,  you  had  better  do  it  yourself  .  .  .  the  line  from  here 
is  not  very  good.  Please  accept  my  congratulations  .  .  .  and 
my  best  regards  to  your  .wife." 

Otto  heard  the  click  of  the  receiver  when  it  was  hung  up. 
He  did  not  have  a  chance  to  say  thanks.  He  became  filled 
with  shame  and  anger.  He  had  gone  too  far  .  .  .  should 
have  avoided  that  expression:  "Congratulations  on  being  a 
grandfather."  And  he  muttered  between  set  teeth:  "Damned 
old  sphinx!" 

But  a  moment  later  his  anger  had  died  out. 

His  ring  to  the  sanitarium  brought  little  but  negative  re- 
sults. First  came  a  cold  refusal  from  the  head  nurse,  then 
some  hot-headed  remarks  by  Otto,  and  finally  a  new  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  Stenbuch  himself:  "Fru  Hellenberg  .  .  .  no, 
you  can't  talk  with  her.  Oh,  it's  her  son  speaking?  Sorry, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  speak  to  your  mother.  She  is 
under  treatment.  We  might  interrupt  it,  of  course,  but  I 
must  advise  against  doing  so.  Any  telephone  conversation  has 
an  enervating  effect  on  most  of  our  patients.  Letters  are  much 
better.  Your  mother  is  very  nervous  .  .  .  very  nervous,  in- 
deed. But  I  wish  to  congratulate  you.  You  wish  me  to  give 
her  your  message?  Certainly;  but  I  advise  you  to  write  never- 
theless, Herr  Hellenberg.  .  .  ." 

Otto  had  to  run  in  to  Susanne  and  tell  her  all  about  it. 

"I  regret  that  I  didn't  give  that  man  Stenbuch  a  couple  of 
good  raps  over  the  wire.  Mother  nervous  and  hysterical? 
That's  exactly  what  she  is  not.  She  has  almost  a  provoking 
amount  of  poise." 

"But  illness  may  change  a  person  greatly." 

"Not  Mother  .  .  .  she'll  never  change.  She  and  Elin  are 
of  the  same  type.  They  were  born  perfect  .  .  •  and  they 
will  never  be  better  or  worse  than  they  are." 

Then  suddenly  Otto  recalled  their  Christmas  visit  at  the 
sanitarium:  how  his  mother  had  been  running  around  in  the 
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snow  drifts;  how  she  had  pushed  her  mittens  into  the  pocket 
of  the  young  painter  without  a  by-your-leave.  And  he  re- 
called her  repulsive  admiration  of  Stenbuch.  The  biologists 
reckon  with  something  they  call  mutation  ...  an  abrupt  leap 
in  the  nature  of  the  species.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same 
kind  might  occur  in  the  mind  of  a  human  being. 

The  news  must  be  conveyed  by  letter,  of  course,  but  it  was 
not  like  shouting  it  over  a  telephone  wire  and  listening  to  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  joy  at  the  other  end.  And  to  him 
it  was  a  surprising  and  joyful  event.  Otto  once  more  threw 
himself  down  at  Susanne's  bed.  What  did  it  matter  that  he 
had  lost  a  father  and  a  mother  so  long  as  he  had  her! 

About  lunch  time  they  put  him  through  to  Riis's  Hotel,  and 
through  the  receiver  came  Hakon's  voice,  icily  clear:  "Con- 
gratulations, old  chap!  Elin  will  be  pleased,  I  know.  She 
was  just  about  to  get  up,  so  I  think  she  will  come  to  the  tele- 
phone.   Is  Susanne  doing  well?" 

"Splendidly.    And  how  are  things  going  at  your  end?" 

"Just  as  usual  .  .  .  unusually  well,  that  is.  No  one  dis- 
turbs us.  The  furnace  blew  up  yesterday  ...  so  that  is 
over." 

"Well,  summer  is  coming,  so  you  won't  need  it." 

"Not  at  all.  And  we  have  our  beds  besides.  We  wouldn't 
be  up  yet  except  for  your  ring." 

Hakon's  voice  faded  out  and  Elin's  was  heard  in  its  place: 
"What?     A  girl?     That's  great!" 

"This  is  the  place  where  children  are  born,"  Otto  re- 
joined, swelling  with  self-importance. 

"So  it  seems.  I  am  not  sure  anything  will  happen  down 
here." 

"Have  you  dropped  out  of  the  competition?" 

"I  think  my  little  girl  resents  this  and  is  going  away  again. 
I  have  grown  so  thin  during  the  last  week  ...  so  very 
thin."  Elin  laughed  a  little,  but  Otto  could  hear  that  her 
laughter  did  not  sound  happy.    "It  is  so  cold  everywhere  in 
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this  big  house  .  .  .  not  a  very  tempting  place  to  be  born  into, 
I  fear." 

"Nonsense!"  Otto  cried,  deeply  moved.  "It  is  only  mod- 
esty that  is  holding  her  back.  Ring  up  the  hardware  store  and 
make  them  put  up  a  stove  in  your  living-room.  Have  the  bill 
sent  to  me." 

"How  clever  you  are,"  Elin  said  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  think  I  am  headed  in  that  direction,"  Otto  muttered 
pensively.  "But  I'll  allow  you  to  have  a  girl  .  .  .  not  a  boy, 
of  course  .  .  .  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  pounds,  let  us 
say." 

A  week  later  Elin  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  girl.  Susanne 
cried  when  she  heard  the  news.  But  Otto  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  said:  "Every  one  cannot  be  equally  fortunate." 


XXIX 


ONE  June  day,  a  year  later,  Otto  received  two  telegrams 
containing  more  than  the  customary  "AH  well  on  board. " 
One  was  from  Stenvig.  Elin  had  a  little  girl.  As  the  tele- 
gram said  nothing  more,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  the  child 
was  alive  this  time. 

The  other  one  was  from  the  sanitarium.  Fru  Louise  had 
suddenly  passed  away  at  four  o'clock  that  morning.  The  same 
messenger  brought  both  telegrams. 

Otto  went  in  to  Simonsen  and  put  these  two  sheets  of  paper 
before  him.  Simonsen  rose,  held  out  his  hand  and  said:  "Per- 
mit me  to  express  my  deep  sympathy!" 

There  was  something  ridiculous  about  his  chubby  little 
Buddha  figure  when  he  tried  to  produce  an  emotion,  and 
Otto  was  on  the  verge  of  saying:  "And  vice  versa!" 
"This  will  hit  your  father,"  Simonsen  added. 
"Badly.  In  fact,  I  can  hardly  visualize  him  without  my 
mother.  She  really  was  what  they  call  the  better  half.  Father 
was  nothing  but  the  shell  surrounding  the  kernel."  Otto 
swelled  out  his  chest.  "He  must  feel  hollow  and  worm-eaten 
today.  I  hope  that  some  one  else  is  more  capable  of  .  .  . 
what  shall  I  say?  .  .  .  sprouting." 

Simonsen  muttered  assent.    But  he  would  repair  to  Hellevad 
at  once,  if  Otto  had  no  objection. 
No,  Otto  had  no  objection  at  all. 

"And  how  about  yourself?"  Simonsen  asked.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  get  in  touch  with  your  father?" 

"No,"  Otto  retorted  angrily.    "I  don't  care  to  have  a  pail 
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of  water  flung  in  my  face  ...  as  happened  when  I  told  him 
about  our  little  girl.  If  he  does  not  care  to  share  my  joy,  I 
don't  care  to  share  his  sorrow.  And  besides  .  .  .  how  could 
I  console  him?    I  am  mourning  her  myself!" 

Simonsen  grumbled  something  and  locked  up  his  huge  desk 
cautiously. 

"But  I  shall  attend  the  funeral,  of  course,"  Otto  went  on 
as  he  accompanied  Simonsen  down  the  stairs.  He  meant  to 
run  home  to  Susanne,  who  was  in  bed  with  an  injured  foot; 
these  were  not  matters  to  be  discussed  over  the  wire.  He 
started  the  car  through  the  gateway  and  drove  home. 

He  did  not  feel  particularly  sad.  It  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy 
to  say  anything  else,  for  he  felt  quite  happy  at  the  thought  of 
having  a  chat  with  Susanne  and  of  tickling  the  belly  of  the 
little  one. 

He  opened  the  door  to  the  bedroom:  "Here  I  am  again  .  .  . 
and  excuse  me  if  I  disturb  you;  but  I  have  received  two  tele- 
grams. Mother  died  during  the  night,  and  Elin  and  Hakon 
have  a  little  girl.    Look  here.  .  .  ." 

What  happened  next  continued  for  a  long  time  to  fill  Otto 
with  surprise.  In  fact,  he  never  quite  understood  it.  Susanne 
sat  up  in  bed  and  held  out  her  arms  toward  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  flood  of  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said,  bending  over  her  readily  enough 
and  feeling  sure  that  he  could  find  a  way  of  consoling  her. 
Seconds  passed  before  he  realized  that  she  was  trying  to  con- 
sole him. 

"Oh,  darling  .  .  .  darling,"  she  whispered,  "now  you  have 
no  one  but  me  .  .  .  and  what  can  I  do  to  be  good  enough 
to  you?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  were  so  fond  of  Mother." 
"Yes,  she  was  beautiful  and  kind  and  fine.  But  it  is  not  a 
question  of  me  ...  it  is  you  who  are  concerned." 
"Would  you  feel  it  as  badly  if  your  own  mother  died?" 
"No,  no,  no  ...  we  hardly  know  each  other  ...  we 
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have  never  had  any  happy  times  together  .  .  .  but  I  know 
what  your  mother  has  been  to  you  and  Elin  .  .  .  your  best 
friend.  And  but  for  her  we  two  would  never  have  found 
each  other.    Can't  you  remember?" 

Otto  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat.  He  knelt  by 
the  bed,  put  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  began  to  cry,  breathing 
slowly  and  laboriously.  Yes,  it  was  true  that  his  mother  had 
been  kind  ...  a  real  friend.  Elin  and  he  had  called  her 
Louise  when  their  father  was  not  present.  Now  she  was 
lying  in  a  metal  coffin  .  .  .  and  Otto  had  always  hated  that 
term  "metal  coffin"  ...  it  sounded  as  if  the  dead  person  were 
canned.  Poor  Louise!  He  cried  as  he  had  never  cried  be- 
fore in  all  his  life.  And  Susanne  drew  him  close  to  herself, 
whispered  sweet  words  into  his  ear  and  wiped  the  tears  from 
his  cheeks. 

Otto  did  not  go  back  to  the  office  that  day.  He  was  no 
longer  the  managing  director  of  a  company,  but  just  Otto,  the 
little  boy,  who  cried  for  his  dead  mother.  Most  of  the  time 
he  sat  on  a  chair  beside  Susanne's  bed.  Sometimes  the  baby 
and  he  cried  simultaneously,  and  then  Susanne  had  two  to 
console. 

But  gradually  a  definite  thought  came  sneaking  into  his 
mind:  "How  strange  that  Susanne  should  be  the  one  who 
taught  me  to  mourn  my  own  mother !" 

"Aren't  you  going  out  to  see  your  father?"  Susanne  asked 
during  the  afternoon. 

"I  can't!"  Otto  muttered. 

Susanne  thought  it  over  for  a  while.  Then  she  said:  "Per- 
haps you  had  better  not.  You  two  are  so  different,  and  you 
are  really  mourning  two  different  persons." 

"Exactly!" 

"But  one  thing  you  must  do  .  .  .  ring  him  up  and  arrange 
to  go  with  him  to  the  sanitarium." 
"I  can't!" 

"Then  I  must  do  it." 
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"Yes,  you  do  it,"  Otto  said,  much  relieved.  Then  he  went 
outside  into  the  garden.  He  heard  the  ring,  and  heard  Susanne 
talk  a  long  time.    At  last  he  went  in  again. 

"What  did  Father  say?" 

"Next  to  nothing.  He  thanked  me.  And  he  said  that  he 
was  starting  in  a  couple  of  hours  .  .  .  and  that  your  mother 
would  be  brought  from  the  sanitarium  at  noon  tomorrow." 

"He's  the  same  as  ever." 

Susanne  held  out  her  hand  to  Otto.  She  had  been  crying. 
And  again  Otto  wondered. 


XXX 


THE  weather  was  fine,  the  air  still.  The  sunlight  re- 
flected by  the  windows  of  the  hearse  blinded  Magnus  Hel- 
lenberg  so  that  he  covered  his  eyes  with  one  hand. 
"Shall  I  draw  the  shade?"  Otto  asked. 
"No,  thanks."  Hellenberg  did  not  wish  to  be  coddled,  and 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  shield  himself  with  his  hand  when  the 
light  became  too  strong.  If  he  could  bear  the  rest,  he  could 
bear  that,  too. 

They  sat  side  by  side,  father  and  son,  in  Hellenberg's  lux- 
urious car.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  .  .  .  except  about  the 
shade  .  .  .  hour  after  hour.  It  was  as  if  they  had  been  frozen 
together  in  a  block  of  ice. ,  Every  other  moment  Otto's  jaws 
were  cramped  by  his  effort  to  suppress  a  yawn.  He  had  not 
felt  so  sleepy  in  years,  he  thought.  It  wasn't  natural.  Of 
course,  one  trouble  was  that  he  couldn't  smoke.  For  he  as- 
sumed that  he  couldn't.    Death  must  be  respected. 

The  hearse  was  ten  meters  ahead  of  them.  It  bore  the 
number  K46285.  Years  would  have  to  pass  before  he  could 
forget  that  damned  number.  K46285.  They  moved  with 
oppressive  deliberation.  The  chauffeur  on  the  hearse  evidently 
considered  it  good  taste  to  drive  slow.  White  country  roads. 
Poplars  flanking  the  ditches.  Villages  with  a  shop  and  a  co- 
operative store.  The  same  advertisements  of  margarine  and 
beer  in  all  the  windows.  Filling  stations  with  yellow  and  blue 
tanks.  And  now  and  then  they  drove  through  the  main  street 
of  an  indifferent  little  town  where  indifferent  people  stopped 
on  the  sidewalks  to  watch  the  funeral  procession. 
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Otto  thought:  "It  is  queer  that  Susanne  can  feel  it  so  deeply. 
Elin  let  out  a  couple  of  screams,  and  then  it  was  all  over.  But 
Susanne  is  mourning  on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  That's  the  baker 
morality." 

The  phrase  satisfied  him  for  a  while.  He  had  used  it  so 
often,  and  he  had  made  it  cover  so  many  things.  Yes,  it  was 
the  baker  morality  .  .  .  you  must  mourn  when  some  one  died. 

The  cars  reached  the  Little  Belt  and  dropped  on  board  the 
ferry  with  a  bump.  Hellenberg  did  not  get  out.  Some  of  the 
other  passengers  gathered  around  them  and  questioned  the 
chauffeur  of  the  hearse.  Oh  .  .  .  Hellenberg!  This  infor- 
mation filled  their  eyes  with  greed  and  respect.  But  Hellen- 
berg did  not  pull  down  the  shade.  If  he  could  stand  the  rest, 
he  could  also  stand  being  stared  at. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  they  were  on  the  island  of  Funen.  A 
small  village  with  a  red  church;  then  the  highway  again — a 
highway  bordered  by  thousands  of  poplars. 

Baker  morality?  But  at  bottom  that  was  nonsense.  In  this 
particular  case  it  was  absolute  nonsense.  The  baker  would 
dry  his  tears  quickly  and  work  away  at  his  dough.  And  Su- 
sanne had  said  that  she  would  have  felt  no  sorrow  if  it  had 
been  her  own  mother.  No,  she  was  hard  enough  in  certain 
respects.  She  was  not  all  naivete  and  sentimentality.  But  if  it 
was  not  baker  morality,  what  was  it  then? 

She  had  soul! 

Otto  nodded.  That  was  it.  The  word  had  taken  shape 
spontaneously.  Now  he  regarded  it  with  a  certain  amount  of 
wonder,  as  something  he  had  picked  up  ...  a  shining  object 
.  •  .  was  it  brass  or  gold?  Otto  forgot  his  ennui  and  his 
craving  for  tobacco  in  order  to  brood  over  this  problem.  All 
persons  he  knew  were  animals.  Some  of  them,  like  Louise  and 
Elin,  were  very  nice  and  pretty  animals.  Still  they  were  only 
animals.  Susanne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  raised  by  her  soul 
above  the  animals  .  .  .  that,  at  least,  was  what  they  used  to 
teach  at  school  about  the  difference  between  animals  and 
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human  beings.  In  his  thoughts  Otto  reviewed  a  long  line  of 
cases  in  which  Susanne  had  acted  out  of  the  ordinary.  No 
one  could  tell  exactly  what  soul  was  .  .  .  but  it  was  something 
good. 

On  the  ferry  that  took  them  across  the  Great  Belt  Magnus 
Hellenberg  got  out  of  the  car  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea  with 
Otto  in  the  restaurant.  Then  they  exercised  their  legs  by 
walking  back  and  forth  on  deck  a  few  times  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  car. 

"What  is  the  old  man  really  thinking  ?"  Otto  asked  him- 
self. The  hearse  was  now  right  ahead  of  them.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  wreaths  trembled  in  time  with  the  piston- 
beats  of  the  ferry.  Did  his  father  have  imagination  enough 
to  see  beneath  the  white  lacquer  of  the  coffin  ?  You  could  not 
tell.  He  was  silent  .  .  .  oppressively  silent  .  .  .  had  only 
uttered  a  few  grunts  while  they  were  in  the  restaurant. 

No  .  .  .  now  he  began  to  talk  ...  in  a  muffled  voice,  so 
that  Otto  had  to  strain  his  ears  to  hear. 

"This  Russian  experiment  ...  I  hope  you  won't  repeat 
it." 

The  Leningrad  route  .  .  .  was  that  what  made  the  old 
man  bite  his  teeth  together?  Otto  mastered  his  surprise  and 
answered  in  the  same  tone:  "What  looks  like  an  experiment 
isn't  always  one.  My  business  is  not  conducted  as  an  experi- 
ment.   It  is  based  on  careful  consideration  and  calculation." 

"Then  I  hope  that  hereafter  your  considerations  and  calcu- 
lations will  keep  you  outside  my  sphere  of  interest." 

"You  might  have  competed,"  Otto  suggested  with  a  sneer. 

"We  dropped  that  route  because  we  found  one  that  paid 
better.  If  we  had  competed,  you  would  be  lost  now.  I  only 
wish  to  warn  you.  There  is  one  law  that  rules  the  world, 
namely,  that  the  little  fellow  must  give  way  to  the  big  one. 
That  law  you  must  obey,  or  you  will  break  your  neck.  I  won't 
spare  you." 
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Otto  leaned  back,  dug  out  his  pipe  and  lighted  it  carefully. 
"You  can't  scare  me.  That  law  you  talk  of  must  be  read 
in  another  way.  Who  is  big?  Not  the  man  with  a  large 
number  of  ships.  To  be  big  means  to  have  ability.  The  one 
who  has  less  ability  must  give  way  before  the  one  who  has 
more." 

What  would  happen  next?  Otto  had  outgrown  fear,  but  a 
quarrel  would  not  suit  him  at  that  moment.  The  coffin  was 
only  a  few  feet  away  from  them.  But  Magnus  Hellenberg 
did  not  raise  his  tone.  He  said  dryly:  "Your  ability  is  admit- 
ted in  various  quarters  .  .  .  but  ability  alone  will  not  make 
you  big.  You  lack  capital,  which  is  a  serious  drawback  .  .  . 
and  for  that  reason  I  advise  you  to  show  proper  moderation." 

"I  think  I  can  get  whatever  capital  I  may  need,"  Otto  re- 
joined grimly. 

"Yes,  the  banks  have  been  nice  to  you,  I  hear  .  .  .  but 
they  want  their  interest,  I  guess." 

"I  shall  have  something  from  Mother,"  slipped  out  of 
Otto. 

His  father  made  a  brief  pause  as  if  he  were  considering  the 
matter:  "What  could  you  get  from  your  mother?" 

"My  share  of  the  inheritance.  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  di- 
vide with  Elin  and  me?" 

"No,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doing  so." 

Otto  was  shaken  to  the  bottom  of  his  being.  He  had 
surely  counted  on  receiving  a  few  hundred  thousand  when  his 
mother  died.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  he  had  been 
unable  to  feel  his  sorrow  as  he  should.  A  little  golden  bird 
had  opened  its  bill  and  chirped:  "Now  you'll  get  money." 

"Your  mother  and  I  signed  an  agreement  for  separate  con- 
trol of  our  properties.  She  brought  nothing  into  the  mar- 
riage, and  so  it  is  only  natural  that  she  should  not  take  any- 
thing out  of  it." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Otto  said  bitterly,  "Mother  died  poor." 
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Hellenberg  nodded.  "She  left  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal effects  .  .  .  things  that  are  valuable.  But  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  care  .  .  ." 

"No,  thanks  .  .  .  you  can  send  those  to  Elin.  She  may 
need  them.  They  are  so  poor  that  they  have  neither  food  nor 
clothing." 

"Is  that  so?"  Hellenberg  remarked  sympathetically. 
"That's  too  bad." 

But  Otto  placed  no  faith  in  his  sympathy.  In  fact,  he  sus- 
pected a  certain  malicious  pleasure  behind  those  words.  His 
pipe  had  gone  out.  His  disappointment  was  so  great  that  he 
felt  choked.  He  tried  to  formulate  something  really  crushing: 
"If  she  who  is  lying  in  that  coffin  could  hear  you,  she  would 
spit  at  you." 

But  his  effort  was  wasted,  for  while  the  words  sounded 
good,  they  were  not  apposite,  and  this  the  old  man  knew  very 
well.  During  her  stay  at  the  sanitarium  she  had  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  world  beyond  it.  And  before  then  she  would 
have  smiled  approval  of  any  decision  formed  by  her  husband. 
No,  he  could  think  of  nothing  .  .  .  and  then  the  ferry  entered 
the  slip  at  Korsor. 

Otto  grew  more  and  more  depressed.  "We  aren't  real  hu- 
man beings,  either  one  of  us,"  he  thought.  "We  are  one-half 
or  one-quarter  human,  and  we  don't  know  what  sorrow  is. 
But  Susanne  is  entirely  human."  He  became  homesick  for 
Susanne  .  .  .  and  for  the  baby. 

"We  shall  soon  see  whether  the  freight  rates  stay  as  high 
as  they  are,"  his  father  said  a  little  later.  His  voice  was  calm 
and  friendly.  "I  don't  think  they  will.  The  world  is  sated 
and  tired.  The  trade  on  La  Plata  has  gone  to  pieces.  We 
have  three  ships  laid  up.    Have  you  any?" 

"No,"  Otto  replied  laconically. 

"It's  a  question  of  picking  up  crumbs  now.  We  have  wind 
of  a  small  job  .  .  .  horses  from  Danzig.  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman who  deals  in  pork  mostly,  but  now  he  is  trying  to  make 
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the  mine  workers  eat  horseflesh.  He  called  on  us  yesterday 
.  .  .  and  I  think  we  can  land  the  business." 

Otto  said  nothing,  but  pricked  up  his  ears.  Could  it  be 
Doris's  husband?  It  was  quite  possible,  for  that  monkey  had 
a  peculiar  mind,  with  water-tight  compartments  devoted  to 
pork,  churches,  nigger  wenches  .  .  .  and  now  he  might  have 
started  a  new  one  for  starved  Russian  horses. 

The  day  was  waning.  The  sunset  glow  flamed  redly  on  the 
glass  walls  of  the  hearse.  Otto  could  no  longer  see  whether 
the  leaves  and  flowers  trembled,  but  he  could  still  see  the  end 
of  the  white  coffin.    How  small  it  looked — how  narrow. 

Temporarily  Louise's  coffin  was  placed  in  the  winter  garden 
at  Hellevad.  Many  of  her  orchids  were  dead  like  herself,  but 
some  of  them  still  bloomed  and  looked  magnificent  in  the  glare 
of  the  Neon  lamps.  A  little  group  of  intimate  friends  and  the 
employees  at  Hellevad  were  on  hand.  Old  Pastor  Sodring 
offered  a  prayer  and  talked  of  Fru  Louise  as  "passing  through 
the  fair  realms  of  earth  to  paradise  with  song."  The  friends 
pressed  Magnus  Hellenberg's  hand  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness.  Otto  did  the  same,  and  it  looked  as  if  his  father 
paid  small  attention  to  whose  hand  met  his  own.  He  merely 
nodded  and  muttered:  "Thanks  .  .  .  many  thanks!" 

Otto  made  for  the  nearest  telephone  booth  and  rang  up  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre.  A  few  seconds  later  he  had  Mr.  Wilson 
on  the  telephone.    Very  happy  to  speak  to  him  again. 

"My  father  told  me  that  you  were  here,"  Otto  said.  "As  he 
is  not  able  to  extend  any  hospitality  for  the  present,  he  gave  me 
a  chance,  of  which  I  am  very  glad  to  make  use.  Is  your  wife 
with  you?  No?  Would  you  care  to  spend  the  evening  with 
my  wife  and  myself?  I'll  come  for  you  in  an  hour  .  .  .  and 
we'll  have  something  to  eat  .  .  .  and  then  we'll  see  what  we 
can  do  with  the  rest  of  the  time.  Fine!  We  shall  be  de- 
lighted ! "    And  with  that  he  rang  off. 

And  Otto  simply  snatched  away  that  job  of  transporting 
horses  from  Danzig!    Not  that  it  really  was  easy:  in  fact,  he 
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had  to  use  every  possible  resource  at  his  disposal.  First  of  all 
his  personal  charm  ...  he  filled  the  place  with  laughter, 
witticisms  and  amiability.  He  used  his  business  talent,  too, 
which  always  appeared  most  brilliant  when  it  was  a  question  of 
making  it  harder  for  Big  H  and  easier  for  himself.  And  finally 
he  resorted  to  various  tricks  dictated  by  a  certain  instinctive 
ingenuity  that  operated  regardless  of  his  conscious  reasoning 
.  .  .  as,  for  instance,  when  he  brought  the  baby  to  the  table 
between  the  roast  and  the  dessert  and  let  it  sprawl  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  lap. 

But  the  principal  means  of  placing  the  contract  in  the  right 
hands  was  probably  Otto's  nonchalant  way  of  mixing  lie  and 
truth,  whereby  his  guest,  utterly  unable  to  determine  how  much 
the  two  companies  had  to  do  with  each  other,  was  made  to 
believe  that,  in  reality,  Otto  was  acting  on  behalf  of  his  father. 

Everything  went  as  it  should.  Handclasps  were  exchanged, 
and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  Otto  conducted  his  guest  on  a  tour 
of  the  city's  night  clubs.  He  returned  home  at  three  in  the 
morning,  in  splendid  humor,  but  rather  tired.  "It  was  that 
damned  automobile  trip,"  he  muttered  to  himself  while  un- 
dressing. "But  now  the  old  man  has  been  punished  for  being 
so  stiff  and  so  sour.    I  fooled  him!" 

He  took  a  cold  shower  and  went  to  bed  refreshed.  Susanne 
had  been  very  sweet  about  it  .  .  .  although  she  wrinkled  her 
forehead  at  first,  when  he  came  trotting  in  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
Never  mind  ...  He  screwed  his  head  into  a  comfortable 
position  and  closed  his  eyes.  His  brain  was  full  of  jazz  and 
English  phrases  .  .  .  and  then  there  was  a  number  which  he 
somehow  ought  to  remember,  but  which  evaded  him  entirely. 
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THE  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson  proved  advantageous. 
The  transportation  of  horses  gave  out  quickly  enough,  as 
the  taste  of  the  mine  workers  proved  more  conservative  than 
Mr.  Wilson  supposed.  They  stuck  to  their  bacon.  But  other 
openings  appeared.  Wilson  was  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
affairs.  He  procured  a  lot  of  business  for  Otto's  ships,  carry- 
ing mysterious  cargoes  of  engine  parts  to  Turkey.  It  brought 
money,  and  it  came  at  the  right  moment,  for  the  keen  scent 
of  Magnus  Hellenberg  had  proved  correct  once  more.  Freight 
rates  were  going  down. 

But  Otto  managed  very  well.  Not  a  single  one  of  his 
steamers  was  wearing  out  its  fenders  against  the  stones  of  the 
quay.  It  would  be  wise  to  stick  close  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Otto  would  always  find  a  way  of  doing  so.  Twice  a  year  he 
made  the  trip  from  Esbjerg  to  London.  When  his  car  stopped 
in  front  of  the  Wilson  home  at  Hampstead,  he  always  brought 
with  him  an  enormous  bouquet,  for  Doris  loved  ostentation. 

"Thanks,"  she  would  say,  putting  her  arms  around  his 
shoulders.  "It  is  so  nice  to  see  a  polite  person.  The  Danes  are 
real  human  beings.  As  for  the  English  ...  I  don't  know 
.  .  .  they  are  polite  enough,  but  in  such  a  cold  way  that  you 
feel  like  kicking  their  shins.  I  tell  all  the  women  friends  who 
visit  me:  'Never  marry  an  Englishman,  for  even  when  you 
sleep  together,  the  whole  Atlantic  will  be  between  you.'  But 
nevertheless  I  would  not  think  of  getting  a  divorce  from 
Arthur.  When  you  have  become  accustomed  to  live  well,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  it  up  again  .  .  .  and  there  is  not  a  single 
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really  wealthy  man  in  Denmark.  The  richest  Danish  count 
is  a  beggar  beside  an  English  lord.  Oh,  if  I  could  have  had 
you  .  •  .  that  would  have  been  another  matter." 

"My  dear  ...  if  I  had  only  suspected ! "  Otto  said,  trying 
to  twist  his  face  into  despairing  folds.  "But  you  were  en- 
gaged, and  I  dared  not  get  between  the  bark  and  the  tree." 

"Don't  let  us  lie  to  each  other,"  Doris  said,  smiling  gently. 
"I  did  not  take  Arthur  until  I  was  quite  sure  that  you  did 
not  want  me.  You  were  more  tired  of  me  than  of  cod-liver 
oil.  But  I  did  think  that  you  wanted  Karen  Woldemar  or 
some  one  else  belonging  to  the  gang.  How  are  Susanne  and 
your  little  girl?" 

Doris  could  sit  for  hours  while  she  listened  to  Otto's  stories 
about  his  daughter.  She  was  as  fond  of  children  as  her  hus- 
band, and  her  nature  was  too  sluggish  to  keep  alive  any 
jealousy  toward  Susanne. 

When  Otto  and  Doris  were  talking,  her  husband  often  sat 
near  by  with  some  book  in  his  hands.  Doris  insisted  that  he 
didn't  understand  a  word  of  Danish,  and  that  they  could  talk 
freely  about  anything.  "Amager!"  she  said,  placing  one  finger 
on  her  throat. 

"But  he  can  hear  when  his  name  is  spoken,"  Otto  said. 
"Yes,  and  then  he  grins  .  .  •  but  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing." 

Otto  noticed  that  Doris  was  right.  When,  in  the  course  of 
their  talk,  she  mentioned  her  husband  by  name,  he  pulled  his 
lips  from  his  teeth  ...  all  the  way  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  it  was  meant  as  a  smile 
or  whether  he  was  preparing  to  bite. 

But  it  seemed  to  be  all  right.  Otto  and  he  did  a  lot  of  big 
business  together,  and  when  Otto  said  good-bye  to  go  home, 
it  might  happen  that,  hurriedly  and  with  some  embarrassment, 
Mr.  Wilson  pulled  out  a  package  from  one  of  his  desk  drawers 
.  .  .  candied  nuts  or  some  other  remembrance  for  the  child. 

A  couple  of  years  passed.    Times  grew  better  and  freight 
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rates  rose  again.  To  Otto's  company,  which  had  weathered 
the  hard  times  without  loss,  this  meant  genuine  success,  afflu- 
ence. New  ships  were  acquired.  Otto  showed  himself  con- 
stantly audacious,  able  and — lucky. 

A  fortunate  man.  And  a  man  who  was  envied.  He  bought 
up  the  adjoining  property,  removed  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  and  turned  the  rest  into  a  home  for  his  gardener. 
"A  regular  little  Hellevad,"  he  said  to  Susanne.  Then,  after 
some  consideration,  he  added:  "In  fact,  better  than  Hellevad. 
First  of  all,  it  is  our  own.  Secondly,  the  air  has  never  been 
infected  by  Big  H.  He  is  like  the  dragon  of  the  fairy  tales. 
The  trees  on  his  place  die  out  because  he  breathes  on  them. 
I  have  that  from  his  gardener." 

Susanne  tried  to  laugh  it  off  as  a  good  joke.  But  it  was 
no  joke.  Hatred  for  his  father  had  invaded  Otto's  mind  like 
a  pernicious  growth.  Several  times  Susanne  tried  to  preach 
reconciliation,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  task.  Shortly  after  Fru 
Louise's  funeral  she  had  suggested  paying  a  visit  to  Big  H, 
but  it  made  Otto  turn  gray  in  the  face.  "If  you  go  there," 
he  said,  "our  relationship  will  be  spoiled." 

When  Tove,  the  little  girl,  was  eighteen  months  old,  Su- 
sanne gave  Otto  a  son.  They  discussed  a  name  for  the  boy. 
Otto  suggested  Albert,  after  her  father. 

But  Susanne  did  not  like  that  name,  and  it  was  against  the 
good  old  custom.  If  the  boy  were  to  be  named  after  some 
one  else,  he  should  be  named  Magnus. 

Otto  gasped,  but  as  Susanne  still  was  weak,  he  controlled 
himself.  All  he  said  was  that  Magnus  was  a  worn-out  name 
with  which  a  brand  new  boy  should  not  be  burdened.  No, 
he  knew  of  a  better  name  ...  a  good  old  family  name  .  .  . 
Claus.    What  did  she  think  of  that? 

Susanne  liked  it,  and  the  boy  was  baptized  Claus  Hellenberg. 

But  secretly  Otto  was  much  tickled  by  his  inspiration,  for 
Claus  was  the  name  of  Magnus's  younger  brother,  who  had 
disappeared  in  South  America  a  generation  ago.    He  was  the 
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black  sheep  of  the  family,  whose  name  was  never  mentioned, 
but  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  much  better  head  than  Mag- 
nus. When  his  father  heard  about  his  grandson's  name,  he 
would  be  hard  hit. 

Otto  and  Susanne  went  out  little  and  gave  few  parties. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  Otto  watched  jealously  over  his 
beautiful  young  wife.  But  this  was  not  so.  Jealousy  was 
farther  removed  from  Otto's  mind  than  one  of  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way.  Once  he  said  in  jest  to  a  visitor:  "If  there  is  to 
be  any  immorality  in  this  house,  I'll  look  after  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  wife  looks  after  the  child-births." 

That  was  the  speech  of  a  happy  and  self-assured  man. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  he  himself,  however,  would  be  un- 
faithful to  Susanne.  It  happened  suddenly,  thoughtlessly,  in- 
voluntarily, as  if  he  had  stumbled  over  an  unseen  obstacle. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  pretty  factory  worker,  sometimes  an  actress, 
white  or  black  ...  in  his  haste,  he  hardly  knew  which. 
Afterward  he  suffered  prolonged  and  painful  conscience 
qualms,  and  then  Susanne  had  to  pull  him  through  a  bad  spell. 
He  did  not  confess  in  so  many  words,  but  he  talked  of  how 
bad  he  was  ...  of  not  being  made  of  the  same  stuff  as 
Susanne.  He  was  really  unworthy  of  being  married  and  hav- 
ing children,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  children  would 
inherit  only  the  good  qualities  of  their  parents.  He,  Otto,  had 
done  the  opposite.  .  .  . 

The  children  and  her  increased  household  duties  had  altered 
the  external  relations  of  the  home  as  the  years  went  by,  but  her 
feelings  toward  Otto  were  the  same.  Unconsciously  she  still 
listened  for  the  sound  of  his  horn  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
She  still  went  out  on  the  stoop  to  see  him  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  lean  her  head  against  his.  But  it  could  not  be 
done  as  regularly  as  during  the  first  years,  when  the  car  plied 
a  steady  route  between  the  office  and  their  home.  Otto  had 
to  travel  a  good  deal.  Now  he  was  in  Stockholm,  now  in 
Hamburg,  now  in  London. 
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Otto's  travels  took  him  frequently  to  England.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  man  of  mystery,  whose  hand  manipulated  threads  lead- 
ing to  many  remarkable  places.  He  had  a  sheep-farm  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  he  was  financing  a  new  safety  razor  that  might 
put  all  others  out  of  the  market  and  give  him  an  income  of 
millions.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  antithesis  of  Otto,  and 
yet  they  made  a  good  team.  He  spoke  casually  and  absent- 
mindedly  of  large  and  risky  ventures,  using  wrong  names  and 
getting  his  figures  mixed.  "I  have  no  real  understanding  of 
it,  Mr.  Hellenberg,"  he  would  often  say.  "My  interests  are 
elsewhere.  But  what  do  you  think?"  When  Otto  then 
arrived  at  a  decision  in  a  flash,  Wilson  would  nod  and  yawn 
discreetly,  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  But  he  was 
lucky,  and  he  possessed  what  Otto  always  had  lacked  ...  a 
backing  of  unlimited  capital. 

Doris  said  to  Otto:  "Why  should  you  stay  at  a  hotel  when 
I  have  eight  guest-rooms  standing  vacant?" 

The  suggestion  appealed  to  Otto.  Why  not  act  on  it?  He 
had  now  worked  with  Wilson  for  four  years  .  .  .  years  that 
had  proved  very  profitable.  Etiquette  might  have  required  the 
invitation  to  come  from  the  master  of  the  house,  but  Wilson 
had  his  own  interests  which  absorbed  him  completely.  At 
home  Doris  was  the  government  de  facto. 

Consequently  Otto  moved  into  the  villa  at  Hampstead.  He 
was  forced  to  admit  that  Doris  knew  how  to  live  well.  Ser- 
vants in  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes  .  .  .  that  was  more 
than  they  dared  to  introduce  in  Copenhagen.  He  enjoyed 
himself  and  prolonged  his  stay  a  little  beyond  what  was 
necessary. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  going  down  the  broad  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  hall  in  order  to  start  for  the  city,  the  chamber- 
maid came  running  after  him.  Mrs.  Wilson  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  She  then  led  the  way  to  the  bedroom  and  opened 
the  door. 

"You  have  become  a  real  Englishman  lately,"  Doris  said 
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reproachfully.  "You  are  quite  disgusting!  Sit  down  here  on 
my  bed.    I  have  been  crying,  and  it's  on  your  account." 

Otto  sat  down,  his  face  expressing  the  utmost  surprise. 
"On  my  account?  But  heavens,  dear  child,  what  have  I 
done?" 

"You  avoid  me  as  much  as  you  can.  Yes,  it  is  of  no  use 
for  you  to  deny  it.  You  are  polite  in  the  English  fashion, 
but  I  don't  place  the  value  of  a  rotten  herring  on  that.  You 
must  be  Danish  .  .  .  fresh,  and  rude,  and  everything  else 
that  I  like  most  in  you.  You  must  be  a  viking.  You  must 
be  the  old  Otto  again.  Oh,  what  a  nice  boy  you  were  when 
we  rode  horseback  together  in  the  Deer  Park!  Those  days 
will  never  come  back."    Doris  wiped  her  eyes. 

Otto  patted  her  cheek.  "Now,  now,"  he  said  as  if  speaking 
to  a  child. 

"The  idea  that  I  should  have  to  send  for  you!  And  then 
you  come  up  here  with  your  rain-coat  on." 

"But  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  city,"  he  said,  and  noticed  the 
weakness  of  his  own  voice.  She  had  a  certain  power  over 
him.  She  was  pretty  beyond  all  doubt.  He  rose,  took  off 
his  rain-coat  and  sat  down  again. 

"But  if  your  husband  should  come  home,  what  do  you 
think  he  would  say?  I  could  run  away  from  him,  but  you 
could  not." 

"I  wonder  whether  it  would  annoy  him  very  much  to  find 
you  here?"  Doris  said  meditatively.  "I  am  not  sure  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  he  went  away  early  this  morning  anyhow. 
There  has  been  a  fire  in  a  factory  at  Manchester  with  which 
he  has  something  to  do." 

An  invitation!  But  it  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
Otto  became  scared.  Doris  was  easy-going,  but  she  had  a 
capacity  for  hanging  on  to  you,  dragging  you  down.  If  only 
he  had  not  taken  off  his  rain-coat,  for  that  movement  had 
been  suggestive.  A  memory  recurred  to  him  .  .  .  something 
Susanne  had  said  on  their  wedding  trip  six  years  earlier:  "If 
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Doris  asks  you  to  go  to  bed  with  her  .  .  .  will  you  do  it?" 

"What  kind  of  a  clock  is  that?"  he  asked,  indicating  some- 
thing by  a  movement  of  his  head. 

"Which  clock?    There  are  so  many  of  them  in  here." 

"The  one  on  the  dresser.  I'll  show  you."  He  tore  him- 
self loose  and  went  over  to  it.    "This  one." 

"That's  an  old  Jacobean  clock,"  Doris  replied  in  a  tired 
voice.  "I  pretend  to  be  collecting  clocks,  but  I  am  really  quite 
indifferent  to  them.  I  am  really  interested  only  in  human 
beings.    Don't  you  know  a  good  story  from  Copenhagen?" 

Otto  went  back  and  sat  down  on  her  bed  again.  He  had 
achieved  his  purpose  .  .  .  had  forced  Doris  to  let  go  her  hold. 
But  it  must  not  be  done  so  crudely  that  she  noticed  what  he 
had  in  mind,  for  then  she  might  turn  treacherous.  "A  story?" 
he  echoed.  "No,  I  hear  no  good  stories  any  longer.  I  am  a 
home-body  .  .  .  moral  through  and  through.  The  only  place 
I  visit  is  the  office,  where  I  talk  with  Simonsen.  He  has  a  lot 
of  stories,  but  they  are  all  concerned  with  his  colon.  Then  I 
go  home  and  talk  to  Susanne  and  try  to  give  my  children  a 
pleasant  memory  of  their  father.    That's  all." 

Doris  grew  quiet  as  a  rabbit  when  you  stroke  its  back. 
"Tell  me  something  about  your  children,"  she  said  as  she  lay 
back  among  the  pillows  expectantly. 

"Here's  a  cute  little  story  I  remember.  Tove  and  Claus 
wTere  playing  in  their  gardens.  They  have  one  each,  and  they 
are  competing  violently.  In  the  midst  of  it  Claus  felt  a  cer- 
tain need,  which  he  had  just  learned  to  satisfy  in  regular  male 
fashion.  Tove  heard  the  dripping  of  water  and  turned  around. 
But  she  probably  did  not  look  very  carefully,  for  she  said  in 
her  peculiar  calm  and  dignified  tone:  'If  you'll  let  me  have 
that  watering  can,  Claus,  I'll  let  you  have  my  spade.'  " 

"Oh,  they  are  fascinating!  May  I  visit  you  when  I  come 
to  Copenhagen?" 

"Of  course,  you  may,"  Otto  said,  slipping  into  his  rain-coat 
again  and  waving  farewell  to  Doris.    On  his  way  to  the  city 
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he  felt  in  particularly  good  spirits.  He  had  escaped  a  danger, 
and  his  children  had  helped  him  to  do  so. 

His  car  arrived  at  its  destination.  Otto  took  part  in  a  con- 
ference with  a  number  of  powerful  men.  He  won  them  all 
by  his  charm  .  .  .  and  because  he  was  working  with  Mr. 
Wilson. 

That  evening  he  took  Doris  to  a  theatre,  and  afterward  to 
supper.  They  got  home  late,  but  nevertheless  they  sat  chat- 
ting for  an  hour  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

"This  is  nice,"  Otto  said,  patting  her  hand. 

"Yes,  but  nevertheless  .  .  ." 

That  was  all  she  said.  Otto  became  pensive.  What  did  she 
mean?  There  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  about  it.  She 
wanted  a  child,  and  she  had  no  hope  of  getting  one.  Otto 
nodded  to  himself  ...  he  was  no  more  stupid  than  he  had 
a  right  to  be. 

But  nothing  could  come  out  of  it.  His  business  was  not  to 
wipe  the  tears  of  all  sorts  of  women. 

Doris  got  up  to  go  to  bed.  She  thanked  him  for  the  evening 
he  had  given  her  ...  he  was  a  nice  fellow.  "But,"  she  said, 
"you  owe  me  something  and  have  done  so  a  long  time.  Do 
you  remember,  or  have  you  forgotten  all  about  it?  In  the 
Hotel  Anglais  at  Nice  six  years  ago  .  .  ." 

"Susanne  and  I  brought  you  flowers.  You  were  not  feeling 
very  well." 

"I  had  a  touch  of  angina.  And  you  brought  me  a  huge 
bunch  of  red  roses.  That  was  very  sweet  of  you.  But  then 
my  husband  had  a  talk  with  Susanne  .  .  .  and  you  came  over 
to  my  bed.  I  can  remember  it  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
I  can  even  remember  the  clothes  you  wore.  .  .  ." 

"I  think  I  borrowed  money  from  you,"  Otto  said  nervously. 
"Didn't  I  pay  it  back?  I  had  to  pay  for  the  wedding  trip 
myself.  The  old  man  probably  thought  that  Susanne  and  I 
might  be  satisfied  with  a  tour  through  the  park  at  Frederiks- 
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berg.  He  is  really  a  simple  fellow  at  bottom.  You  shall  have 
the  money  tomorrow.    Can  you  recall  how  much  it  was?" 

"A  hundred  pounds  .  .  .  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
money.    I  was  thinking  of  something  entirely  different." 

Otto  breathed  more  easily.  Those  loans  from  his  wedding 
trip  were  so  many  and  large  that  he  could  hardly  hope  to  pay 
them  all  back. 

"I  am  thinking  of  something  entirely  different/'  Doris  re- 
peated as  she  took  hold  of  the  button  on  his  tuxedo  and  began 
to  twist  it.  "You  promised  to  name  one  of  your  ships  after 
me.    Did  you  mean  it,  or  didn't  you?" 

"Of  course,  I  meant  it!"  Otto  exclaimed,  smiling  cor- 
dially. But  inwardly  he  turned  ice-cold.  That  was  some- 
thing Susanne  would  not  like! 

And  he  entered  on  a  detailed  explanation  why  he  had  not 
done  so  already.  He  did  not  have  many  ships,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  been  built  for  him.  To  give  an  old  ship  a  new 
name  cost  a  lot  of  money  .  .  . 

"Yes,  but  you  make  a  lot  of  money  with  Arthur." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Otto  nodded.  Once  more  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  it  was  much  worse  than  the  other  one. 
How  could  he  get  out  of  it?  "But  you  must  understand,"  he 
said,  trying  to  assume  a  professional  tone,  "that  I  cannot 
change  the  name  of  a  ship  that  is  engaged  in  a  voyage.  To  do 
so  would  look  ridiculous.  I  must  wait  until  one  of  them  is 
laid  up." 

He  had  gained  time,  but  it  was  only  a  postponement  of  the 
inevitable.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  live  gratis  at  the 
Hotel  Doris  in  Hampstead. 

Suddenly  he  formed  one  of  his  lightning-like  decisions. 
The  naming  of  the  ship  was  only  a  matter  of  vanity  with 
Doris.  A  child,  on  the  other  hand,  was  something  close  to 
her  heart.  But  it  was  simpler  for  him  to  help  give  her  a  child 
than  to  name  a  ship  after  her.    It  would  be  a  mere  trifle  of 
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which  no  one  in  the  world  would  be  aware  .  .  .  and  that  was 
what  mattered. 

On  his  journey  home  from  England  Otto  was  in  a  des- 
perate mood.  Fall  had  come,  and  a  strong  western  wind  was 
blowing.  The  ship  writhed  like  a  snake  through  the  high 
seas.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Otto  became  seasick.  His 
depression  and  his  nausea  combined  to  make  him  wish  that 
the  ship  might  split  in  two,  so  that  he  would  meet  his  death 
quickly.  In  Hampstead  he  had  felt  himself  a  man  of  great 
powers,  the  embodied  god  of  fertility.  Now  he  felt  himself 
the  very  opposite.  He  was  not  a  man  at  all.  Any  child  that 
sprang  from  him  must  have  some  of  his  most  prominent  quali- 
ties, weakness  and  hypocrisy. 

Otto  wept  a  little  .  .  .  partly  on  account  of  his  seasick- 
ness, and  partly  because  his  mind  was  full  of  saddening 
thoughts.  After  a  while  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  woke  up 
the  sea  was  no  longer  quite  so  violent.  But  he  continued  to 
feel  sick  even  after  the  ship  had  found  lee  behind  Fano,  and 
he  thought:  "If  Father  saw  me  now,  a  seasick  ship-owner,  he 
would  be  delighted." 

He  sent  no  telegram  ahead,  and  yet  Susanne  was  on  the 
platform  at  the  Copenhagen  station,  waiting  for  him  with  the 
children.  They  screamed  with  joy  and  climbed  all  over  him. 
Susanne  looked  radiant.  "We've  had  a  marvelous  time,"  she 
said.  "That  is,  as  marvelous  a  time  as  you  can  have  when 
your  daddy  is  missing." 

The  car  drove  up  and  they  stepped  in.  Otto  put  his  arms 
about  all  three  of  them.  He  laughed  and  cracked  innumerable 
jokes.    A  brawling  sea  lay  between  him  and  his  fall. 

But  it  was  not  a  fall.  It  was  the  antithesis  of  a  fall.  It 
was  the  only  possible  solution  of  a  difficult  problem — a  victory. 
For  if  Doris's  name  were  to  appear  on  one  of  his  ships,  it 
would  seriously  offend  Susanne  .  .  .  while  the  other  thing 
would  never  have  a  chance  to  disturb  her. 
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WHEN  we  are  very  small,  a  woman  sits  by  our  cradle, 
prattling  to  us  and  replacing  the  covers  when  we  kick 
them  off.  When  we  grow  very  old,  the  same  thing  happens, 
although  the  cradle  is  now  a  bed. 

Karen,  a  woman  from  the  woods,  sat  beside  Sander  Riis 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  And  he  was  harder  to 
handle  than  a  difficult  child.  He  wanted  to  get  up.  Karen 
must  bring  his  rifle  and  his  shotgun,  so  that  he  could  shoot,  not 
rabbits  or  partridges,  but  elephants.  Karen  refused,  but  Sander 
Riis  could  not  imagine  that  any  one  would  dare  to  oppose  his 
orders,  and  so  he  believed  that  she  had  handed  him  the  guns. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  on  the  track  of  a  gigantic  male  ele- 
phant. With  long,  steady  strides  he  waded  through  the  tall 
grass.  The  weight  of  both  guns  became  too  much,  and  he 
handed  one  of  them  to  Karen.  Just  then  his  thoughts  became 
rather  mixed,  and  now  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  elephant. 
He  was  frightened  by  Karen  and  galloped  across  the  plains  so 
that  pillows  and  covers  flew  in  every  direction. 

Yes,  he  was  a  very  difficult  child.  Karen  needed  all  her 
strength  to  keep  him  in  the  bed.  For  to  the  last  he  remained 
as  strong  as  a  bear. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  not  as  bad  as  that  every  day.  He 
always  calmed  down  when  Hakon  and  Elin  came  to  visit  him, 
bringing  Yvonne  with  them.  As  the  darkest  corners  of  his 
wine  cellar  still  had  single  bottles  of  fine  old  wines,  so  there 
always  remained  in  Sander  Riis  at  least  a  touch  of  the  grand 
seigneur. 
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"Hakon,  my  son  .  .  .  my  dear  little  daughter-in-law  .  .  . 
shake  hands  with  a  feeble  old  man.  When  he  feels  your  warm 
young  hands  in  his  own,  it  is  like  receiving  the  last  sacrament. 
And  lift  up  Yvonne  so  that  I  can  see  her." 

For  fifty-two  days  Karen  sat  beside  his  bed.  She  would  not 
hear  of  being  relieved,  and  she  slept  sitting  in  the  big  arm- 
chair or,  at  the  most,  lying  on  tne  sofa.  And  she  looked  no 
more  tired  at  the  end  than  at  tl.e  start.  Nor  did  she  feel 
bored.  She  had  her  knitting,  and  if  she  wished  any  other  en- 
tertainment, all  she  had  to  do  was  to  prod  Sander  Riis  with 
one  finger.  Whether  it  was  day  or  night,  he  started  one  of  his 
stories  at  once.  Some  of  them  were  rather  rich,  but  as  long  as 
he  kept  away  from  religious  topics,  an  old,  experienced  woman 
might  well  listen  to  them  without  suffering  any  harm. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  a  rapid  decline  set  in.  He  him- 
self had  the  opposite  impression.  He  rose  and  rose  day  after 
day.  First  he  became  the  director  of  the  National  Bank,  who 
paid  the  king  his  salary  every  Friday.  Then  he  was  promoted 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  with  Clemenceau  acting  as  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he  became  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  made  all  the  other  European  countries  his  subjects. 
But  it  was  March  before  he  entered  the  Vatican  as  Pope,  and 
shortly  afterward  it  became  clear  to  him  as  well  as  to  every- 
body else  that  he  was  nothing  less  than  God  Almighty. 

That  satisfied  him  for  a  few  days.  But  early  one  morning 
he  asked  Karen  how  many  days  it  took  the  Lord  to  create  the 
world. 

"Seven  days,"  Karen  answered  glumly. 

That  made  Sander  Riis  smile:  "Seven  days!  Do  you  know 
how  much  time  I  need?  Look  at  this!"  He  snapped  his 
fingers.  "Now  I've  created  a  new  world!  And  there  an- 
other!   And  there!" 

Then  Sander  Riis  sent  for  Christoff ersen  and  Hakon  and 
Elin  to  let  them  see  how  clever  he  had  become  at  creating  new 
worlds. 
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Not  long  afterward  he  lost  the  power  of  speech,  but  he  lived 
another  fortnight,  and  all  that  time  he  continued  to  snap  the 
forefinger  and  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  weakly.  A  peculiar 
expression  appeared  on  Ms  large,  bloated  face,  for  it  amused 
him  to  snap  new  worlds  into  space. 

He  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  March.  Every  one  had  ex- 
pected his  death,  and  yet  the  effect  of  it,  when  it  really  oc- 
curred, was  shocking  and  unbelievable.  To  think  that  Sander 
Riis  was  dead!  People  gathered  at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel 
and  exchanged  stories  about  him.  "He  was  one  of  the  old 
heroes,"  a  fisherman  said. 

Inside  the  hotel  Riis's  death  showed  its  effect  also.  Elin 
clung  close  to  Hakon.  She  was  afraid  of  staying  in  a  house 
that  held  a  corpse.  Hakon  could  not  quiet  her.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  fear  became  transmitted  to  his  own  high-strung 
nerves.  Were  those  heavy  steps  in  the  corridor?  Did  the 
high-backed  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  squeak?  Elin,  after 
all,  had  eyes  to  see  that  no  one  was  there.  He  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  his  ears,  and  they  were  full  of  a  constant  soughing 
as  if  he  had  been  holding  a  shell  to  them. 

With  the  help  of  the  hotel  porter,  they  moved  into  the  gar- 
den pavilion,  with  no  furniture  but  beds  and  a  few  chairs. 
That  placed  a  few  hundred  feet  between  the  dead  man  and 
themselves. 

Karen  and  the  wife  of  Martin  the  fisherman  were  to  pre- 
pare the  corpse  and  dress  it.  It  was  a  heavy  task,  but  in  the 
cupboard  behind  the  bed  they  found  plenty  of  strong  drink — 
cognac,  rum,  whiskey,  arrack.  They  had  a  taste  of  everything 
and  took  their  time  about  what  they  had  to  do. 

"You  can  just  as  well  wait  a  little,  old  duke,"  Karen  said, 
turning  toward  the  bed. 

"He  was  a  real  viking,  all  the  same,"  Martin's  wife  said 
with  a  nod. 

"Yes,  a  regular  rascal  of  a  viking,"  Karen  said.  Then  she 
began  to  tell  about  his  blasphemy,  which  had  grown  worse  and 
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worse  as  death  approached.  "I  must  say  that  it  was  good  that 
it  came  to  an  end,  for  I  could  not  have  stood  it  much  longer." 

On  that  they  took  a  drink,  each  one  choosing  her  own  bottle* 
It  tasted  fine,  and  then  they  exchanged  bottles  to  find  out 
which  was  the  better  stuff.  This  gave  more  courage  to  Ane, 
and  she  agreed  with  Karen  that  Sander  Riis  had  not  always 
behaved  as  he  should.  More  than  one  servant  girl  in  the  hotel 
had  got  into  trouble  on  his  account. 

Finally  they  started  on  their  task,  but  then  they  discovered 
that  they  had  delayed  too  long.  The  body  had  grown  rigid. 
Then  Karen  fell  into  a  rage:  "Do  you  mean  to  tease  us,  you 
old  duke?" 

With  a  grip  worthy  of  a  professional  wrestler  she  turned 
the  body  over,  snatched  a  pair  of  deer-skin  suspenders  from  the 
wardrobe  door,  and  began  to  belabor  the  back  of  the  corpse 
with  them. 

Ane  clenched  her  fists  and  raised  them  in  time  with  the 
blows: 

"Yes,  let  him  have  it!"  she  snapped.  "It  will  do  him  good. 
One  more  •  .  .  one  more!" 

Then  they  came  trooping  in  for  the  last  time  .  .  .  the 
many  friends  and  colleagues  of  Sander  Riis.  The  colleagues 
were  easily  recognizable.  Hotel  people  must  be  heavily  built 
or  they  perish.  The  parade  of  mourners  was  an  impressive 
one.  More  than  a  hundred  top-hats  glistened  in  the  March 
sunlight.  But  behind  the  coffin  came  a  small  group  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  .  .  .  Hakon,  Elin,  Otto  and  Susanne. 

Most  of  the  guests  left  by  the  evening  train,  but  seven  or 
eight  men  stayed  over  and  engaged  rooms  for  the  night.  They 
were  the  ones  who  wished  to  combine  profit  with  pleasure. 
They  wished  to  have  a  better  look  at  the  hotel  about  which 
there  had  been  such  a  lot  of  talk.  Was  there  any  opportunity 
left  .  .  .  either  for  themselves  or  for  some  one  in  their  family? 
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Otto  seemed  to  be  the  only  sensible  man  there  and  they  asked 
him  whether  they  might  look  around  a  little. 

"Look  as  much  as  you  please,"  he  replied. 

They  looked,  and  they  &hook  their  shrewd  heads.  Three  of 
them  stayed  over  the  next  day.  They  had  several  talks  with 
Christoffersen,  and  then  they  shook  their  heads  still  more. 
Their  appetite  was  gone.  Everything  was  worse  than  they 
had  expected.  Cockroaches  in  five  of  the  best  rooms  .  .  . 
heavens! 

Otto  locked  himself  in  with  Christoffersen  and  asked 
whether  he  would  care  to  take  a  lease  on  the  whole  thing. 
Christoffersen  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  was  hardly  any- 
thing left  to  lease.  No  one  cared  to  assume  another  man's 
debts  voluntarily.  And  he  produced  the  books  to  show  how 
the  returns  had  dropped  with  dizzying  speed  during  the  last 
six  years. 

Yes,  Otto  admitted,  but  they  had  been  enormous  six  years 
ago.  Matters  might  take  a  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  a  .  .  .  perhaps  poor  .  .  .  head  waiter 
to  become  a  millionaire.  The  bathing  was  just  as  good  as  it 
was  six  years  earlier.  Wine  and  food  could  be  bought  for 
money.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  tide  would  turn  in 
the  other  direction.  Otto  would  do  his  share  by  stopping  in 
the  harbor  with  his  yacht  every  summer. 

Otto  reduced  some  of  his  demands  and  stuck  stubbornly  to 
others.  Otto  won  out  in  the  end  ...  or  so  he  believed  at 
least.  And  Hakon,  who  put  his  signature  to  the  contract  with- 
out caring  to  hear  its  terms,  shared  his  belief.  But  it  was 
Christoffersen  who  had  won.  Otto  lacked  the  qualifications 
for  seeing  through  a  man  who,  by  seven  years  of  patient,  secret 
undermining,  had  brought  a  prosperous  hotel  to  ruin.  The 
carefully  shaved  face  and  glittering  white  shirt  front  blinded 
him  as  they  had  blinded  everybody  else  except  Sander  Riis,  who, 
in  his  lucid  moments,  had  seen  through  everything.    But  dur- 
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ing  the  darker  ones  that  followed  he  had  thought  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  meddle  with  such  trifles. 

No  sooner  was  the  contract  signed  than  the  old  hotel  began 
to  teem  with  new  life.  An  architect  arrived  from  Copenhagen. 
Christoffersen  had  thought  of  this  and  that  ...  a  closed 
verandah  along  the  entire  garden  front  ...  a  new  heating 
system  ...  a  golf  course  in  the  fields  north  of  the  woods 
.  .  .  and  so  on. 

That  would  cost  a  lot  of  money.  And  Christoffersen  was 
ready  to  meet  the  cost.  He  had  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  on  deposit  in  various  banks.  Had  they  expected 
to  find  him  a  beggar? 

Every  employee  of  the  hotel,  down  to  Karen,  who  used  to 
peel  potatoes,  was  given  notice.  Every  vestige  of  the  old 
regime  must  go.  Christoffersen's  voice  sounded  through  the 
corridors  with  the  ring  of  dry  mahogany. 

The  only  spot  left  untouched  was  the  garden  pavilion. 
There  Hakon  and  Elin  lived  rent-free.  That  much  they  had 
got  out  of  the  lease  .  .  .  but  not  on  ore  more,  so  long  as  there 
was  debt  still  to  be  paid.  The  roof  leaked  here  and  there,  but 
otherwise  it  was  quite  a  good  house.  The  rooms  were  large 
and  light,  with  good  acoustics  for  song  and  music  and  the 
joyful  cries  of  Yvonne.  None  of  its  inhabitants  lacked  any- 
thing. On  the  contrary,  they  were  pleased  by  their  removal 
from  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  they  wondered  why  they  had 
not  thought  of  it  before. 
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ANOTHER  year,  and  Susanne  had  another  little  girl, 
•  whom  they  named  Lise.  That  was  meant  for  Louise, 
but  neither  one  cared  to  repeat  the  original  name  in  its  en- 
tirety. There  was  new  life  and  new  happiness.  Otto  had  no 
objection  to  a  lot  of  children.  He  was  fond  of  them,  and  the 
children  knew  it,  stretching  out  their  little  hands  toward  him 
from  the  moment  they  were  strong  enough  to  lift  them. 

Nor  was  he  fond  of  his  own  children  alone.  There  was 
Doris's  child,  for  instance.  In  the  ninth  year  of  her  marriage 
she  had  at  last  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl  with  light  hair.  And 
Otto  had  a  lot  to  tell  about  that  child  every  time  he  returned 
from  a  visit  to  London.  She  was  a  real  Danish  child,  looking 
like  the  daughter  of  a  viking  chief. 

A  thought  rushed  through  Susanne's  mind  .  .  .  the  child 
must  be  Otto's.  Yes,  she  knew  the  truth  at  once.  Through 
the  years  she  had  learned  to  understand  every  nuance  of  his 
voice,  every  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes.  When  he  spoke  so  en- 
thusiastically of  that  child,  he  must  surely  have  had  a  share  in 
it.  One  of  his  characteristics  was  that  he  felt  most  enthusiastic 
about  whatever  belonged  to  him. 

But  Susanne  smothered  that  thought  as  you  smother  fire  by 
keeping  the  air  away  from  it.  She  was  probably  helped  by 
having  a  great  deal  to  think  of  that  fall.  Her  father  died 
suddenly  in  a  strange  and  terrifying  manner.  Her  mother 
had  grown  angry  at  Helene,  and  not  being  able  to  settle  the 
matter  herself,  she  called  for  her  husband:  "Albert  .  .  . 
Albert  .  .  .  come  here  at  once."    He  was  in  the  bedroom, 
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and  they  could  hear  him  thudding  heavily  across  the  attic  and 
down  the  stairs.  He  got  as  far  as  the  kitchen  door,  but  stum- 
bled over  the  low  threshold,  fell  forward  heavily,  and  died  in- 
stantly.   His  heart  had  been  weak  for  years. 

Susanne  shivered.  She  could  hear  her  mother's  cries,  and 
she  could  see  her  father  prostrate  on  the  kitchen  floor.  It 
affected  her  so  strongly  that  she  got  ill,  with  chills  and  a  touch 
of  fever.  Otto  forbade  her  going  to  the  funeral,  and  she  sub- 
mitted willingly.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  bear  standing 
beside  that  grave  with  her  mother. 

Otto  went  alone,  and  thanks  to  his  good  nerves  he  was 
able  to  make  quite  a  celebration  out  of  the  affair.  His  mother- 
in-law  had  proved  unexpectedly  agreeable,  he  related  on  his 
return.  No  upper-cuts  that  time.  Instead  she  had  conducted 
him  to  the  bedroom  and  asked  his  advice.  Helene  was  about 
to  marry  a  bank  employee,  who  had  just  got  a  new  position 
at  Aarhus.  It  was  no  use  asking  their  advice.  Nor  could  she 
ask  Hjalmar,  who  was  like  his  father,  utterly  lacking  in  brains. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  her  sister  in  America.  Over  there  the 
religious  life  was  much  stronger  than  in  such  a  godless  country 
as  Denmark.  The  sister  had  invited  her.  She  belonged  to  a 
movement  known  as  The  Golden  Key  .  .  .  and  that  key 
might  prove  strong  enough  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  itself. 

Then  Otto  had  given  another  proof  of  his  ingenuity  and 
ability.  In  the  end  Hjalmar  took  over  the  bakery,  paying  a 
definite  sum  to  Helene  once  for  all,  and  guaranteeing  his 
mother  a  semi-annual  payment  as  long  as  she  lived.  Otto  had 
put  his  name  to  the  agreement  as  security  for  Hjalmar,  for 
whom  he  retained  the  same  liking  as  ever.  In  the  spring  they 
had  a  letter  from  Hjalmar  saying  that  his  mother  had  started 
for  New  York.  .  .  . 

Susanne  put  down  the  letter  and  went  into  the  garden. 
Claus  beckoned  to  her  from  the  garage,  but  she  waved  him 
off.  She  drew  deep  breaths  and  let  the  air  out  again  in  a  rush. 
She  had  not  been  aware  of  it  before,  but  now  she  became  clearly 
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conscious  of  it  .  .  .  the  thought  of  her  mother  had  always 
been  like  a  cancer  in  her  mind.  She  had  experienced  much 
happiness,  but  through  all  of  it  had  run  a  red  thread  of  pain: 
"My  mother  harbors  evil  thoughts  toward  me!"  And  the 
greatest  pain  of  all  was  that,  to  her,  Stenvig  was  a  dead  city. 
"Rot!"  Otto  used  to  say.  "We'll  be  on  board  the  Mdw,  and 
we'll  go  ashore  for  only  a  few  hours."  But  her  mother's 
shadow  reached  far  and  wide.  It  cast  a  gloom  over  all  the 
memories  of  her  childhood  city.    Now  it  would  be  different. 

The  summer  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  Susanne  had  ever  experienced.  A  summer  of  roses.  A 
summer  of  love.  Susanne  agreed  to  leave  the  children  with 
Froken  Issinger  .  .  .  her  capable,  lovable  and  devoted  Froken 
Issinger  .  .  .  and  to  accompany  Otto  on  a  cruise.  Their  in- 
tention was  to  find  a  place  for  a  country  house.  They  sailed 
here  and  there  among  the  islands  and  along  the  coasts  of  Jut- 
land. There  were  pleasant  enough  shores  in  Denmark  .  .  . 
so  many  of  them  that  it  was  hard  to  make  a  choice.  Why  not 
own  all  of  them  by  means  of  a  yacht? 

"I  must  admit,"  Otto  said,  "that  if  the  old  man  has  given 
me  nothing  else,  he  has  at  least  given  me  a  fondness  for 
splashing  about  among  these  Danish  islands.  Isn't  it  mar- 
velous?" 

Susanne  nodded.    Yes,  it  was  marvelous. 

There  was  one  Biblical  expression  that  always  had  filled 
her  with  repulsion  .  .  .  the  everlasting  life.  As  a  child  she 
had  often  thought:  "No,  that  can  not  be  the  meaning  of  it. 
God  cannot  be  so  cruel.  You  get  out  of  it  when  you  grow  old. 
Then  it  is  all  over."  But  that  summer  the  expression  took  on 
an  entirely  new  meaning  to  her.  Yes,  life  might  very  well 
last  forever  when  you  had  some  one  you  loved  who  loved  you 
in  return. 

When  they  were  becalmed,  they  dropped  anchor  by  ^belo, 
north  of  Funen,  and  went  ashore  by  themselves.  They  went 
to  sleep  on  a  gentle  slope  overshadowed  by  tall  beeches,  and 
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were  awakened  by  a  flock  of  deer  that  had  approached  to  stare 
at  them  with  their  glistening  brown  eyes.    It  was  like  paradise. 

The  next  day  the  Molus  dropped  into  Bogense  for  fresh 
water  and  other  supplies.  Otto  used  the  occasion  to  ring  up 
their  home  in  order  to  learn  from  Froken  Issinger  whether 
the  children  were  all  right.  Yes,  they  were  fine.  Then  he 
rang  Simonsen  .  .  .  chiefly  to  tell  him  that  all  was  well  on 
board.  But  all  was  not  well  with  Simonsen.  He  was  worried 
about  the  Sternay  which  had  left  Archangelsk  a  month  ago  with 
a  cargo  of  lumber  and  had  not  yet  returned.  It  carried  no 
insurance  ...  or  did  it? 

"No,"  was  Otto's  laconic  reply.  Simonsen  wished  to  dis- 
cuss other  matters,  but  Otto  cut  him  short  and  rang  off. 

As  soon  as  he  came  on  board,  Susanne  saw  that  something 
was  amiss.  "Anything  wrong  with  the  children?"  she  asked 
breathlessly.  Otto  replied  that  the  Sterna  might  be  lost,  and 
that  this  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  money. 

"If  the  money  you  have  given  me  all  these  years  can  be  of 
any  use,"  Susanne  said,  "it  is  at  your  disposal.  I  have  no 
use  for  it  myself." 

He  shook  his  head  and  said:  "In  this  case  no  one  but  Mr. 
Wilson  can  be  of  any  help  .  .  .  and  I  think  he  will." 

The  summer  sun  had  lost  its  glory.  That  night  they  re- 
turned home  by  train.  A  few  days  later  the  loss  of  the  Sterna 
became  definitely  known.  It  had  foundered  in  a  hurricane 
west  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  crew  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
French  steamer  and  were  on  their  way  home. 

Otto  ran  over  to  London  at  once,  but  came  back  in  a  week, 
deeply  depressed.    Wilson  had  proved  quite  intractable. 

"My  company  has  no  money  to  spare  just  now,  Mr.  Hellen- 
berg,"  he  had  answered  with  a  slight  yawn.  "And  besides 
.  .  .  my  interests  are  in  other  fields." 

That  night  Otto  stayed  at  the  office,  brooding.  The  loss  of 
the  Sterna  did  not  in  itself  imply  a  catastrophe  .  .  .  but  it 
meant  that  money  must  be  raised  at  once  .  .  .  not  so  very 
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much  .  .  .  only  a  few  hundred  thousand.  He  could  not  ex- 
pect any  accommodation  from  the  banks  just  then.  No,  Wilson 
would  have  to  help  .  .  .  and  Doris  would  have  to  make  him. 
There  was  one  sure  way  of  making  Doris  lend  a  hand.  .  .  . 

Otto  brought  out  whiskey  and  poured  out  a  stiff  drink. 
Yes,  that  was  the  only  way.  He  had  a  ship  in  drydock  at 
Hamburg — the  Memphis. 

He  sat  there  with  his  head  resting  in  his  hands  until  the 
scrubwoman  appeared.  Then  he  went  down  to  a  small  res- 
taurant near  by  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  owner  recog- 
nized him  and  wiped  the  cup  twice  before  serving. 

At  two  minutes  of  nine  he  heard  the  sound  of  Simonsen's 
rubbers  on  the  sidewalk  outside.  Otto  paid  and  hurried  after 
him. 

"The  ship  I  have  in  mind  is  the  Memphis"  he  said  on  reach- 
ing the  office.  "Would  it  be  possible  to  give  it  a  new  name 
while  it  is  in  the  dock?" 

"No,"  Simonsen  answered,  his  voice  full  of  contempt. 
"That  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  In  the  midst  of  a  voy- 
age ...  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  talk  of  it  even." 

Otto  leaned  closer  to  Simonsen  across  the  gigantic  desk  and 
began  to  explain  ...  so  and  so  and  so  .  .  .  this  man  Wilson 
was  a  fool  who  would  appreciate  any  attention  paid  to  his 
wife  .  .  . 

Simonsen  gave  his  chief  a  glance  now  and  then  .  .  •  a  long, 
suspicious  glance.  To  change  the  name  of  a  ship  engaged  in 
a  voyage  ...  no!  Otto  tried  to  make  his  voice  stern,  but 
this  time  it  did  not  help.  Simonsen  merely  breathed  heavily 
and  intimated  that  if  there  were  no  use  for  him  in  one  place, 
there  might  be  in  another. 

Otto  retired  to  his  private  office  in  a  rage.  Was  he  the  head 
of  the  company,  or  was  he  not?  That  elephant-seal  in  there 
should  find  it  out  some  time.  But  for  the  moment  it  was  im- 
possible to  break  with  him.  He  had  put  money  into  the  firm 
which  might  be  withdrawn.    And  Otto  would  be  made  ridicu- 
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lous  if  Simonsen  told  others  about  the  company's  new  way  of 
carrying  on  their  business. 

He  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  decided  that  the  realization  of 
his  plan  must  be  abandoned.  But  in  imagination  it  might  be 
carried  out  in  spite  of  all  thick-brained  Simonsens.  He  took  out 
his  best  stationery  .  •  .  a  particularly  thick  kind,  with  his 
monogram  in  gold  on  it  .  .  .  and  wrote  to  Doris  ...  a 
long  letter  with  little  pieces  of  gossip  and  funny  stories  woven 
into  it,  such  as  she  liked  .  .  .  and  then  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  caused  the  name  of  his  three-thousand-ton  steamer,  the 
Memphis,  to  be  changed  to  the  Doris.  She  owed  him  no  grat- 
itude, for  it  was  he  who  should  thank  her  for  being  permitted 
to  use  her  name. 

Otto  had  to  smile  while  he  wrote  that  letter.  Instinctively 
he  transmitted  some  of  his  own  charm  to  that  blue  stationery. 
It  was  a  well-written  letter  that  would  put  Doris  in  a  good 
humor,  increase  her  admiration  for  the  Danish  viking  spirit 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  make  her  helpful  in  dealing  with  Wilson. 

But  in  the  end  Otto  made  a  mistake.  Like  so  many  other 
people  who  are  very  clever  and  very  daring,  he  went  too  far 
by  promising  Doris  a  photograph  of  the  ship  with  her  name 
on  it.  He  would  send  it  as  soon  as  he  received  it  from  Ham- 
burg, where  the  baptismal  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

The  letter  made  Doris  very  proud,  but  she  did  nothing  at 
all.  Instead  she  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  photograph, 
which  would  be  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  For  Otto  was  a 
nice  boy,  but  you  could  not  always  trust  him.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  only  showed  the  letter  to  a  few  friends  and  mentioned 
what  had  happened  in  a  letter  home  to  Denmark.  It  was 
always  something  to  have  an  admirer  who  would  make  such 
an  effort  to  win  her  favor. 

Otto  spent  two  months  in  restless  despair.  Then  he  began 
to  see  light.  Simonsen  arranged  a  loan  on  very  easy  condi- 
tions. He  had  a  backer  whose  name  was  never  mentioned. 
Both  of  them  took  great  pains  to  avoid  the  subject.  Otto 
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proved  able  and  lucky,  as  always.  He  cleared  everything. 
When  he  came  home  in  the  evening,  Claus  and  Tove  received 
him  with  faces  full  of  excited  anticipation.  And  they  were 
never  disappointed. 

The  summer  passed.  The  October  storms  tore  brutally 
at  the  trees.  Hail  storms  beat  like  machine-gun  fire  against 
the  roof  of  the  veranda.  But  it  does  not  matter,  when  you 
live  in  a  solidly  constructed  house  and  can  rely  on  radiators 
instead  of  sunlight.  Otto's  and  Susanne's  evenings  were  per- 
fect after  the  children  had  been  sent  to  bed.  Susanne  read  a 
book.  Otto  pored  over  his  newspapers,  or  merely  lounged  in 
a  comfortable  chair,  smoking  his  short  pipe  and  ruffling  his 
light  hair  with  his  fingers. 

One  evening  there  was  a  letter  for  Susanne.  She  studied 
the  postmark  and  the  address  very  carefully,  as  most  people 
do  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters. 

"It  is  from  Nederby  .  .  .  and  it  is  Jutta's  handwriting," 
she  said,  settling  herself  more  comfortably  in  her  chair. 

Otto  rattled  his  newspapers.  When  a  long  time  had  passed, 
he  asked:  "Does  that  witch  have  anything  important  to  say?" 

There  was  no  reply.  He  leaned  forward  to  have  a  look  at 
Susanne  from  beneath  the  lamp-shade.  Something  was  wrong! 
She  did  not  look  like  her  usual  self.  Her  face  seemed  to  have 
grown  smaller.  The  letter  was  in  her  hand,  but  she  did  not 
look  at  it.    She  looked  at  nothing  in  particular. 

He  got  up,  put  his  hands  on  her  cheeks,  and  said  tenderly: 
"Let  me  see,  Susanne,  darling.  Let  me  see  what  that  gos- 
sipmonger  writes." 

He  took  the  letter  out  of  her  stiff  fingers  and  began  to  read. 

"My  dear  Susanne,  my  friend,  my  little  sister.  .  .  ." 

Rubbish!  While  his  glance  ran  down  the  page,  his  left 
hand  smoothed  Susanne's  hair  soothingly.  Oh,  he  would  know 
how  to  put  everything  right.  Susanne  was  too  sensitive,  and 
that  did  not  pay.  It  was  strange  that  she  had  any  feeling  at 
all  for  a  woman  who  had  tortured  her  for  years.    But  such 
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was  her  way:  if  any  one  had  been  good  to  her  at  any  time, 
she  would  remember  it  for  ever.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  but  not  very  well  fitted  to  fight  her  way  through 
this  world. 

But  what  could  there  be  in  Jutta's  letter  that  could  upset 
her  so  badly?  He  could  not  discover  it.  Jutta  had  returned 
from  a  tour  to  America.  The  trip  had  been  very  disappoint- 
ing and  very  expensive.  Now  she  had  decided  to  stay  in  Den- 
mark. She  meant  to  live  in  Nederby.  It  was  a  hole,  but 
there  she  could  better  keep  a  jour  with  the  course  of  events, 
so  to  speak.  .  .  . 

"I  know  what  that  means,"  Otto  muttered,  continuing 
to  read  about  Jutta's  difficulties  in  finding  a  house.  At  last 
she  had  been  forced  to  buy  a  small  villa  across  the  way  from 
Casa  Blanca.    Oh,  that  was  it! 

Still  Otto  could  not  understand  .  .  .  but  it  must  be  com- 
ing ...  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  page  he  caught  sight 
of  his  own  name.  Jutta  was  happy  to  hear  that  Otto  was 
so  successful.  She  had  heard  his  name  mentioned  even  in 
New  York.  Doubtless  his  activities  would  eventually  embrace 
the  whole  world. 

"Otto  has  ability,  and  he  has  charm  .  .  .  which  is  almost 
more  valuable.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Doris  Wilson, 
my  cousin  in  London.  .  . 

Otto  took  his  hand  from  Susanne's  head  and  walked  a  few 
steps  away,  so  that  the  lamp-shade  was  between  her  and  him- 
self. 

"She  writes  that  his  bouquets  are  the  largest  she  had  ever 
received  from  any  admirer.  That  is  the  expression  she  uses 
.  .  .  admirer  .  .  .  for  she  has  always  lived  in  the  illusion  of 
having  a  large  number  of  them.  But  Otto  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  I  am  sure,  and  what  he  owes  to  his  little  wife.  It  is 
that  ship  .  .  .  his  naming  his  best  steamship  after  her  (which 
you  know,  of  course)  that  has  turned  her  head." 
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The  last  lines  of  the  letter  contained  assurances  of  eternal 
friendship  and  good  will. 

Otto  swallowed  audibly  several  times.  He  was  stuck. 
What  hardly  could  be  called  thoughts  were  fluttering  through 
his  head  like  frightened  birds  in  a  cage.  Yes,  he  was  scared. 
Something  had  to  be  said  or  done,  or  the  cat  would  be  out  of 
the  bag  .  .  .  but  what?  Should  he  throw  himself  at  Su- 
sanne's  feet,  crying:  "Forgive  me!"  It  was  what  he  used  to 
do  before  his  father  when  he  did  wrong  as  a  boy.  But  now 
he  was  a  man;  it  wasn't  the  same  thing.  But  he  must  do 
something.  There  Susanne  was  sitting  like  a  dead  person, 
and  here  he  stood.  .  .  .  Or  was  she  dead,  perhaps?  No,  now 
her  fingers  closed  about  the  arm-support  of  the  chair,  and  she 
rose  to  her  feet.    It  was  better  than  to  see  her  sitting  like  that. 

But  all  she  did  was  to  cross  the  floor  to  the  door.  Her 
face  was  utterly  changed,  her  mouth  partly  open.  .  .  . 

"Susanne,"  he  cried. 

He  followed  her  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stairway,  but  he 
did  not  try  to  overtake  her,  for  he  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  touch  her.  "Susanne  .  .  .  you  must  not  leave!"  he  said 
several  times,  making  his  voice  as  pitiable  as  possible. 

At  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  she  turned  around  and  waved 
him  back.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment.  When  she  had  closed 
the  door,  he  went  downstairs  again.  The  letter  was  still 
in  his  hand.  He  had  guessed  that  Jutta  was  up  to  something 
particularly  nasty  or  Susanne  would  not  have  been  so  deeply 
affected.  But  he  had  not  expected  it  to  be  something  about 
himself  ...  or  at  least  something  that  was  true. 

That  damned  woman!  She  had  scored  a  real  hit  this  time. 
Susanne's  pride  had  been  wounded,  and  justly.  The  ship 
named  after  herself  was  not  half  so  large  as  the  Memphis. 

As  the  Memphis?  Otto  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
to  rub  his  eyes.  As  the  Memphis?  But  then  what  Jutta 
wrote  was  not  true !    That  was  a  brand  new  experience  .  .  . 
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to  be  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  on  account  of  a  false  accusa- 
tion! 

He  started  to  run  up  the  stairs,  crying:  "But  it  is  not  true." 
Then  he  stopped  at  the  door  and  began  walking  back  and 
forth  instead.  It  was  not  so  easy  after  all.  In  itself  the  case 
was  clear  ...  a  venomous  lie  spewed  at  him  by  a  hateful 
person  .  .  .  but  it  had  become  confused  by  his  own  conduct. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  felt  guilty  when  he  read 
those  last  lines! 

Yes,  he  had  spoiled  his  own  case.  Now  he  could  not  merely 
step  into  the  bedroom  saying:  "But  it  is  a  lie."  He  must 
explain  his  conduct  .  .  .  and  his  explanation  must  be  honest 
and  based  on  the  solid  foundation  demanded  by  Susanne. 

A  few  minutes  later  Otto  went  upstairs.  He  walked  quietly, 
for  he  knew  what  he  would  say. 

Susanne  sat  on  a  small  stool.  Her  posture  was  stiff,  so 
that  she  reminded  him  of  a  badly  carved  madonna  in  a  coun- 
try church.  She  turned  her  head  toward  Otto,  but  turned  it 
away  again  at  once,  as  if  he  were  not  worth  looking  at. 

He  crossed  the  room  quickly  and  took  hold  of  her  shoulders. 
"Susanne,"  he  said,  "I  am  so  sorry.  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
pardon.  I  am  a  bad  sort,  and  you  should  never  have  married 
me.   Will  you  forgive  me?" 

She  did  not  utter  a  sound.  He  shook  her  a  couple  of  times. 
Then  he  let  her  go  and  stepped  back  a  little.  "It  was  wrong 
of  me,  but  now  it  is  done,  and  all  I  can  hope  is  that  you  will 
forgive  me.  For  it  is  true  that  my  bouquets  were  large  .  .  . 
chrysanthemums  as  large  as  cabbage  heads.  It  was  poor  taste 
on  my  part,  especially  considering  that  I  have  rarely  brought 
you  any  flowers.  But  I  thought  you  had  the  garden  and  the 
hothouse.  I  brought  her  flowers  .  .  .  too  many  flowers. 
Doris  has  put  too  much  into  my  attentions  .  .  .  and  now 
everything  is  over.  What  she  wrote  about  the  naming  of  the 
ship  after  her  is  all  nonsense,  of  course.  I  am  sure  you  have 
understood  that." 
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Susanne  turned  her  head  abruptly  to  gaze  at  him.  He 
stood  there  with  downcast  eyes  and  wrinkled  forehead  .  .  . 
a  schoolboy  facing  his  teacher.  But  then  there  was  nothing 
to  it.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  throw  herself  about  his  neck 
and  cry:  "Thank  heaven  .  .  .  my  own  darling!"  But  it 
could  not  be  done  as  easily  as  that.  She  had  been  married 
to  him  nearly  seven  years.  She  had  heard  him  explain  away 
all  sorts  of  things  ...  or  turn  them  topsy-turvy  so  that  they 
appeared  to  his  own  advantage.  He  was  clever  at  that,  but 
as  a  rule  he  had  done  so  only  in  matters  of  business.  Here 
it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  now  his  cleverness  had 
failed  him.  He  had  needed  ten  minutes  to  devise  that  ex- 
planation. He  had  taken  too  long — unfortunately  much  too 
long! 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  he  continued  in  his  most 
appealing  tone.  "I  have  asked  you  to  forgive  me.  What 
more  can  I  do?  Those  damned  flowers  have  withered  long 
ago  and  landed  in  the  garbage  can,  so  I  can't  snatch  them 
back  from  her." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  Susanne  said,  looking  away  from  him. 

"You  don't  believe  me!"  Otto  became  so  excited  that  his 
voice  trembled.  "What  is  it  you  don't  believe?  That  I  have 
given  her  the  flowers?    Tell  me." 

When  Susanne  did  not  answer,  Otto  began  to  talk  furiously. 
"Oh,  it's  that  thing  about  the  ship.  But  that  is  ridiculous.  I 
can  give  you  my  oath  that  no  ship  of  mine  is  named  Doris. 
In  fact,  I  dare  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  ship  in  the  world 
named  the  Doris.  I  have  one  named  the  Memphis.  The 
ending  is  the  same  .  .  .  but  that's  as  near  as  it  comes  to  Doris. 
This  is  madness.  Ring  up  the  office  tomorrow  and  ask  if  you 
can  buy  the  Doris.  You  shall  have  it  cheap.  Ask  Simonsen 
where  the  Doris  is  now.  You  lost  your  head  .  .  .  and  when 
you  do,  everything  gets  mixed  up.  Perhaps  it  may  console 
you  to  hear  that  I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  London  again  .  .  . 
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or  not  so  see  Mr.  Wilson,  at  least.  Our  connection  is  ended, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.    He  is  a  bore.  .  . 

Otto  went  on  talking.  Susanne  listened  to  every  word, 
but  it  was  as  if  her  brain  had  sprung  a  leak,  so  that  every- 
thing seeped  out  again.  When  he  assured  her  on  his  oath 
for  the  tenth  time  that  it  was  all  a  lie,  she  could  do  nothing 
but  think  the  same  sterile  thought  over  and  over  again. 

Some  time  during  the  night  she  began  to  cry.  That  helped 
a  little.  Otto  kissed  her  and  tried  to  help  her  undress.  But 
she  insisted  on  doing  it  herself.  Piece  by  piece  she  removed 
her  clothing  .  .  .  stiffly  and  awkwardly  as  if  she  were  an 
automaton.  Toward  morning  she  dozed  off,  but  woke  again 
when  Otto  got  up.  She  remained  in  bed  with  closed  eyes. 
He  went  into  the  bathroom.  She  heard  the  rush  of  water, 
and  later  a  few  bars  of  "Die  beiden  Grenadiere" 

He  was  humming  slightly  when  he  returned  to  dress. 
Shortly  afterward  he  went  downstairs.  There  was  a  clatter 
of  cups,  and  from  the  nursery  Claus  cried:  "Father  .  .  . 
father!" 

Yes,  life  went  on,  and  it  was  a  question  of  catching  up  with 
it,  even  when  it  was  not  easy.  Susanne  felt  old  and  stiff  and 
shivering  with  cold.  But  she  must  investigate  the  matter,  as 
Otto  had  told  her  to  do.  It  was  mean  and  beneath  her,  but 
she  could  think  of  no  other  way. 

After  breakfast  she  went  to  the  city.  The  wind  was  against 
her,  so  that  she  had  to  battle  for  every  forward  step.  It 
freshened  her  up,  and  the  natural  warmth  of  her  body  began 
to  return. 

Simonsen's  office  was  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway.  A 
porcelain  plate  appeared  on  the  door,  bearing  the  legend: 
office  manager.  Susanne  knocked  and  heard  his  grouchy: 
"Come  in."  He  raised  his  heavy  face  and  looked  irately  at 
the  intruder.  But  he  gave  a  start  when  it  became  clear  to 
him  that  it  was  Fru  Hellenberg.  He  had  been  a  guest  in  her 
house  and  had  himself  acted  as  host  a  couple  of  times  every 
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year  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  he  admired 
her  profoundly.  But  this  was  an  office,  not  a  dining-room 
with  lights  and  flowers.  He  was  the  office  chief  ...  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  drop  his  mask  of  stone.  He  rose,  of 
course,  but  he  did  not  advance  toward  Susanne. 

"I  am  here  on  a  somewhat  peculiar  errand,"  Susanne  said, 
wetting  her  lips.  "I  should  like  to  know  something  about 
Otto's  ships  .  .  .  the  company's,  that  is.  I  feel  so  stupid  when 
I  discover,  time  and  again,  that  I  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  company." 

Simonsen's  face  turned  more  sour  than  ever.  He  was  firm 
in  his  opinion  as  to  what  should  interest  women.  Food  first 
of  all.  Did  it  not  constitute  a  science  in  itself?  Food  that 
tasted  well  and  yet  made  no  trouble  in  your  colon.  It  was 
strange  that  no  woman  had  taken  up  this  subject  in  earnest. 

"It  seems  to  me  anyhow,"  Susanne  went  on,  "that  one 
should  know  something  about  what  gives  one  a  living.  Isn't 
that  common  sense?" 

Simonsen  nodded  unwillingly. 

"I  realized  that  my  knowledge  must  always  be  very  super- 
ficial, but  nevertheless  I  thought  of  turning  to  you,  because 
you  know  everything  about  it  .  .  .  and  you  won't  laugh  at 
me,  as  my  husband  would  if  I  begin  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
company." 

"What  did  you  have  in  mind  to  ask  me  about?"  Simonsen 
inquired  with  wrinkled  brow. 

"About  the  ships.  How  the  business  is  carried  on  is  be- 
yond me,  I  know.  But  I  should  like  to  know  about  the  ships. 
It  is  the  least  I  can  demand  of  myself." 

"The  least!"  Simonsen  thought  scornfully.  Then  he  said 
aloud:  "The  ships,  yes  .  .  .  but  what  do  you  wish  to  know 
about  the  ships?" 

"Everything!"  Susanne  tried  to  smile. 

That  completed  Simonsen's  bad  humor.  He  had  never 
dreamt  that  Otto's  wife  could  be  such  a  goose.    He  began 
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to  explain  that  everything  about  any  one  ship  would  fill  a 
book.  Not  even  he  himself  knew  everything  about  any  one 
ship  .  .  .  but,  of  course,  he  could  look  up  the  records. 

Susanne  interrupted  him.  The  excessive  beating  of  her 
heart  had  ceased.  She  had  begun  to  look  on  Simonsen  as  a 
fat  and  surly  old  man.  But  she  would  not  be  stopped  by  his 
sulkiness,  for  too  much  was  at  stake. 

"Will  you  permit  me?"  She  tore  a  leaf  from  the  memo- 
randum pad.  "If  you  please  .  .  .  how  many  ships  does  Otto 
own  ? " 

"Eight." 

"And  how  many  tons  does  each  register?  No  .  .  .  wait 
a  little.  First  I  must  have  the  eight  names.  It  is  funny  that 
I  don't  even  know  the  names  .  .  •  or,  at  least,  that  I  am  not 
sure  of  them." 

The  names  of  the  ships!  Now  the  whole  case  became  trans- 
parent to  Simonsen.  She  was  not  stupid  after  all  .  .  .  but 
she  could  not  fool  a  man  like  him. 

He  gave  the  name  and  size  of  every  ship. 

"I  should  have  the  names  of  the  masters  also  .  .  .  but  tell 
me  .  .  .  don't  we  have  a  ship  named  the  Doris?" 

"No-o." 

"Oh,  we  haven't  .  .  .  well,  you  should  know,  if  any  one. 
And  has  there  been  no  talk  of  changing  the  name  of  one  of 
the  ships?  For  it  seems  to  me  I  heard  my  husband  speak  of 
doing  so.  .  .  ." 

Simonsen  shook  his  head.  Then  temptation  took  him  by 
the  throat  .  .  .  the  temptation  to  reveal  that  one  day  the 
office  chief  had  proved  more  powerful  than  the  head  of  the 
firm.  It  had  only  happened  once  in  his  life.  Should  he  allow 
that  proud  event  to  be  buried  for  ever  without  so  much  as  a 
speech  at  its  grave? 

"It  was  prevented,"  he  said  gloomily. 

"Who  prevented  it?      You  did,   Simonsen  .  .  .  didn't 
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"I  don't  think  it  matters  who  prevented  it.  The  main 
thing  is  that  it  was  prevented/5 

Simonsen  swelled  out  his  chest.  Now  he  had  told  it,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  it  would  have  consequences  .  .  .  but  love 
adventures  and  steamships  should  be  kept  far  apart  as  long  as 
he  was  the  office  chief  of  Hellenberg,  Junior. 

Susanne  held  out  her  hand  to  bid  him  good-bye.  She  came 
near  forgetting  the  list  of  the  ships,  but  remembered  at  the 
last  minute  and  put  it  in  her  bag.  Simonsen  stood  still, 
listening  to  her  disappearing  steps.  Yes,  she  was  headed  for 
the  chief's  private  office.  It  would  probably  be  a  little  less 
private  during  the  next  few  minutes. 

Otto  was  pondering  a  letter  to  Doris  ...  a  serious  letter 
that  would  dispose  of  all  misunderstandings  ...  for  it  was 
nothing  but  a  misunderstanding  ...  a  joke  that  had  mis- 
carried. 

Then  Susanne  appeared  in  the  door.  He  hastily  put  a  re- 
port on  top  of  the  blue  paper  with  the  gilt  monogram.  Then 
he  got  up  and  went  to  meet  her  with  a  smile. 

"This  is  a  surprise,"  he  said.  "And  with  the  wind  from 
the  wrong  quarter  at  that!" 

Again  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  and  again  he  was  struck  by  her 
beauty,  and  he  thought:  "I  must  make  friends  with  her  at  any 
price." 

She  accepted  his  hand,  but  resisted  when  he  tried  to  draw 
her  closer. 

"I  have  just  seen  Simonsen,"  she  said  breathlessly.  She 
felt  the  need  of  making  the  situation  between  them  clear  at 
once.  "You  said  yourself  that  I  could  ask  Simonsen,  and  so 
I  did.  Now  I  know  that  you  lied  to  me.  It  was  your  in- 
tention to  name  one  of  your  ships  the  Doris,  but  it  was  pre- 
vented." 

"Heavens  ...  are  you  still  bothering  about  that  non- 
sense?" he  said,  trying  to  smile.  But  again,  as  the  night 
before,  his  thoughts  were  all  confused.    Had  Simonsen,  that 
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old  food-trough,  actually  dared  to  betray  him?  There  was 
no  way  out  of  it.  "Yes,  I  lied.  Seeing  that  you  must  treat 
me  as  a  schoolboy  ...  all  right  ...  I  lied.  But  why  did 
I  do  so?  Because  I  realized  that  you  could  not  stand  the 
truth  .  .  .  and  so  I  lied." 

Did  it  work,  or  not?  He  gave  Susanne  a  quick  glance. 
Her  cheeks  were  reddened  by  the  wind,  but  nevertheless  she 
did  not  look  her  usual  self.  She  seemed  frozen.  He  had  prob- 
ably made  too  much  of  it  the  night  before  .  .  .  more  than 
could  be  wiped  out  now  by  a  few  words. 

"You  lied  because  you  did  not  wish  me  to  know  that  you 
had  betrayed  me,"  she  said  slowly. 

Then  it  had  not  worked,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  And  what  she  said  was  true.  But  in  the  office  he  had 
one  advantage  ...  he  was  the  chief.  That  advantage  must 
be  maintained  against  Susanne  .  .  .  since  he  had  no  other. 
And  so  he  made  himself  angry.  It  was  a  trick  to  which  he 
resorted  instinctively  in  a  moment  of  serious  distress.  "If  I 
am  a  liar  and  traitor,"  he  said,  "that  is  something  between 
you  and  me.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed  in  a  steam- 
ship office.  The  staff  should  not  be  drawn  into  our  personal 
quarrels  .  .  .  and  I  have  not  the  time  anyhow.  I  have  not 
the  time  because  I  must  work  to  keep  the  business  going." 

"You  proposed  yourself  that  I  should  ask  Simonsen.  I  have 
done  so.  It  was  the  one  way  in  which  I  could  find  out  whether 
you  had  deceived  me  or  not." 

"All  right  ...  go  on  talking  to  Simonsen  .  .  .  tell  him 
all  about  what  should  be  a  secret  between  you  and  me  .  .  . 
but  leave  me  out  of  it.  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  a  quarrel  .  .  . 
and  I  have  not  the  time." 

"You  will  never  hear  of  it  again,"  Susanne  said  quietly  as 
she  left. 

Otto  remained  nailed  to  the  spot,  gazing  at  the  door.  She 
had  nodded  to  him  as  she  walked  out.  That  was  her  way 
.  .  .  always  polite  .  .  .  even  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  .  .  . 
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and  that  was  not  his  way.  Although  .  .  .  had  she  been  so 
very  polite?  She  had  called  him  a  liar  and  traitor.  And  had 
it  been  quite  loyal  of  her  to  go  to  Simonsen? 

For  a  time  Otto  raged  against  Simonsen  ...  he  was  the 
real  traitor.  To  give  his  chief  away  in  order  to  make  himself 
important!  There  was  no  gratitude  in  him,  although  two 
generations  of  Hellenbergs  had  helped  to  raise  him  to  the  posi- 
tion he  held. 

Later  Otto's  mind  returned  to  Susanne's  nod  as  she  passed 
through  the  door.  There  was  something  hopeless  about  it. 
And  then  what  she  had  said  about  never  letting  him  hear  of 
it  again?  Had  she  really  meant  it,  or  had  she  meant  some- 
thing else? 

He  picked  up  the  blue  paper  from  the  desk  and  began  to 
tear  it  into  small  pieces.  In  one  thing  Simonsen  was  right 
.  .  .  all  evil  came  from  women. 
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OTTO  and  Susanne  tried  hard  for  three  months.  Some- 
times they  seemed  about  to  succeed.  At  other  times 
they  lost  their  patience  and  threw  the  whole  thing  on  the  scrap 
heap.  What  kind  of  glue  is  it  that  will  mend  a  broken  mar- 
riage?   It  is  not  words,  nor  tears. 

For  many  days  Otto  pretended  that  nothing  had  happened. 
He  played  with  the  children  and  rilled  the  house  with  hub- 
bub. He  did  it  well,  and  it  took  strength  to  do  it.  In  the 
midst  of  his  gaiety  he  sometimes  looked  like  an  old  and  tired 
man. 

He  also  tried  anger,  saying  something  about  their  having 
had  enough  of  that.  But  his  words  carried  no  conviction,  for 
he  saw  that  Susanne  was  not  acting  out  of  any  set  purpose.  In 
fact,  she  did  not  act  in  any  particular  way  at  all.  It  was  the 
worst  feature  of  all  .  •  .  that  you  couldn't  pin  her  behavior 
down  to  any  one  thing. 

She  kept  the  promise  she  had  given  that  morning  in  the 
office.  If  he  wished  to  discuss  the  matter  again,  he  would 
have  to  start  it  himself.  Not  even  her  silence  was  in  any 
manner  demonstrative.  She  never  failed  to  answer  Otto  when 
he  spoke  to  her.  And  yet  everything  was  wrong,  desperately 
wrong.  Something  was  missing  in  their  existence.  The  joy 
of  living?  Yes,  but  what  is  it?  Otto  felt  like  a  captain  who, 
when  far  from  all  assistance,  finds  that  scurvy  has  overtaken 
his  crew. 

Where  do  you  find  the  vitamins  that  sustain  the  joy  of 
living? 
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One  night  Otto  went  to  Susanne's  bed.  Might  that  be 
the  way  ...  if  she  received  him? 

She  did  receive  him,  but  it  was  not  the  way.  Afterward 
he  felt  chilled  to  the  bone,*  for  now  it  had  been  made  clear 
to  him  physically  that  he  had  lost  her. 

During  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  one  thought  re- 
curred constantly  in  his  mind.  It  was  vague  at  first,  and 
disappeared  quickly.  Then  it  grew  strong  and  stayed.  A 
clean  slate!  Here  was  a  way  ...  to  wipe  the  slate  clean 
.  .  .  to  confess  everything  that  had  happened  between  him- 
self and  Doris.  It  was  a  damned  unpleasant  way,  but  prob- 
ably the  only  one  that  would  prove  effective  .  .  .  because  it 
harmonized  with  Susanne's  own  nature.  Once  he  had  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  same  kind  in  another  connection. 
The  old  man  had  discovered  that  his  superintendent  of  sup- 
plies was  cheating  him.  Then  he  told  the  man:  "Give  me  a 
list  of  all  you  have  stolen  .  .  .  but  it  must  be  correct!"  The 
man  brought  the  list.  Magnus  Hellenberg  checked  it  off  care- 
fully. The  thefts  amounted  to  much  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, but  the  list  was  correct.    And  the  man  kept  his  job. 

Otto  thought  of  this  instance.  If  he  could  only  keep  his 
position  ...  or  step  down  a  rung  or  two  in  order  to  work 
himself  back  gradually  to  the  old  level.  There  was  sense  in 
that.  But  for  her  to  deny  him  all  feeling,  and  to  remain  as 
cold  as  ice  in  the  bed,  was  unbearable. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  November  he  decided  to  do  it. 
The  children  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  Froken  Issinger. 
Susanne  was  in  the  hothouse  planting  crocuses  in  narrow  boxes. 
A  ray  of  sunlight  fell  on  her  blue  apron.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  she  shouldn't  be  in  a  peaceful  mood. 

"Will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  while,  Susanne?"  he  asked, 
leaning  against  the  table  where  she  was  working. 

He  noticed  a  trace  of  displeasure  on  her  forehead  and  about 
her  mouth  which  almost  caused  him  to  give  up  his  plan.  But 
he  did  not  know  when  another  opportunity  might  recur. 
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"I  have  something  to  tell  you  .  .  .  something  that  may 
place  this  unpleasantness  in  an  entirely  new  light.  .  . 

She  shook  her  head  hopelessly:  "Don't,  Otto.  It  may  be 
an  entirely  new  light  to  you,  but  not  to  me.  And  now  it  is 
Sunday,  and  the  children  are  home  from  school  .  .  .  why  let 
them  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  their  home?" 

"This  time  I  am  not  trying  to  spring  a  new  lie  on  you!" 
Otto  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he  exposed 
himself  .  .  .  but  that  was  just  what  he  meant  to  do  .  .  . 
admit  all  the  old  lies  and  put  in  their  place  new  truths  as 
clean  as  newly  minted  coin.  "Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you 
something,  or  will  you  not?  I  am  asking  you,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  decide." 

Again  she  shook  her  head,  but  then  she  added:  "If  it  can  be 
of  any  help  to  you,  Otto  ...  if  it  can  make  it  easier  for  you 
.  .  .  tell  anything  you  want.  But  I  should  prefer  that  you 
didn't.  I  have  so  much  to  think  of."  She  made  a  nervous 
gesture  toward  her  forehead.  Then  she  resumed  her  work 
with  the  bulbs. 

"So  much  to  think  of!"  A  chill  passed  through  Otto  as 
he  thought:  "I  know  what  it  is  .  .  .  she  wants  to  leave  me." 
It  was  the  last  thing  needed  to  confirm  his  decision  to  wipe 
the  slate  clean. 

"I  don't  know  how  far  back  I  should  start  .  .  .  Doris  and 
I  have  known  each  other  since  we  were  carted  about  in  baby 
carriages,  and  there  was  always  a  lot  of  foolishness  between 
us.  Perhaps  I  should  not  go  into  that.  But  then  I  met  Doris 
at  Nice  .  .  .  you  undoubtedly  recall  it  yourself.  She  was 
sick,  and  we  brought  her  flowers.  At  that  time  I  borrowed 
a  little  money  from  her.  I  was  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
We  had  pawned  everything  we  had,  and  we  were  absolutely 
broke.  So  I  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  from  Doris,  who,  as 
you  know,  is  married  to  a  savings-bank  pig.  In  that  way  we 
got  home,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  until  one  day  in 
London,  when  Doris  dug  out  that  old  story.    She  wanted  her 
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money,  and  she  wanted  it  at  once.  But  she  would  let  it  go  if 
I  would  name  one  of  my  ships  after  her.  That  was  some- 
thing I  had  promised  her  a  century  ago  ...  in  jest,  of  course 
.  .  .  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  rather 
careless  about  what  I  say.  .  .  ." 

Otto  had  a  sense  of  not  telling  the  exact  truth,  as  he  had 
meant  to  do,  but  it  was  as  near  to  the  truth  as  he  could  get. 
And  what  was  true  in  his  story  seemed  utterly  to  overshadow 
any  discrepancies. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  refused  to  put  Doris's 
name  on  one  of  his  ships.  He  could  not  think  of  any  such 
thing.  He  had  only  one  ship  named  after  a  woman,  and  that 
was  the  Susanne  .  .  .  and  it  must  remain  the  only  one. 

"Did  Doris  ever  get  her  money?"  Susanne  asked  suddenly, 
turning  to  look  at  him. 

"We  shall  get  to  that  matter  by  and  by,"  Otto  said.  "I 
must  settle  that  question  about  naming  the  ship  first." 

"Has  Doris  got  her  money?    Tell  me  that  now!" 

"She  will  get  it.  .  .  ." 

Susanne  lapsed  into  silence  and  turned  to  her  crocuses. 

"She  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  her 
husband  putting  his  nose  into  it.  For  he's  jealous.  At  first 
I  did  not  think  he  was,  but  he  is.  But  I  want  to  settle  the 
name  business,  for  it's  the  main  thing.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  disgusted  I  was  when  Doris  made  that  demand  of  me.  I 
felt  at  once  that  I  would  never  do  such  a  thing,  but  I  was  her 
guest,  and  I  felt  under  obligation  in  several  ways,  and  so  I  had 
to  gain  time,  humor  her  and  make  her  think  of  other  things. 
I  succeeded  completely,  and  when  I  went  home,  there  was  no 
talk  of  any  Doris  on  one  of  my  ships." 

"You  lie !    It  was  Simonsen  who  prevented  it." 

"The  second  time,  yes  .  .  .  but  not  the  first."  Otto 
paused  ...  a  pause  to  gain  time  to  think.  He  realized  the 
futility  of  wiping  the  slate  clean.  There  would  always  be 
something  left.    It  was  as  when  you  read  in  the  newspaper 
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that  the  police  had  arrested  a  man  for  murder  and  then  found 
that  once  he  had  stolen  a  corkscrew.  Susanne  was  exactly  like 
a  prosecuting  attorney.  She  discovered  some  minor  point  to 
take  hold  of,  and  instead  of  letting  it  go  again,  she  dug  her 
nails  into  it  and  pulled.  Then  he  decided  to  change  his  tac- 
tics ...  to  play  his  trump  ace,  so  that  she  would  have  some- 
thing else  to  think  of. 

"I  am  the  father  of  Doris'  child  .  .  .  and  whether  you 
believe  me  or  not,  I  went  that  far  merely  to  keep  from  naming 
one  of  my  ships  after  her." 

He  had  expected  an  explosion  of  some  kind,  but  it  did  not 
come.  Susanne  filled  the  hollow  of  her  hand  with  dirt,  sand 
and  leaves,  and  pressed  the  mixture  firmly  on  top  of  the  bulbs. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  what  had  happened  at  Hampstead, 
discreetly,  yet  rather  dramatically:  the  fire  in  Manchester,  his 
visit  with  Doris,  his  guarded  behavior,  and  then,  after  that 
night  at  the  theatre,  his  realization  that  something  must  be 
done  to  satisfy  her. 

"I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  criminal  of  Doris,"  he  said  in 
conclusion,  "for  she  isn't  one.  The  craving  of  motherhood 
is  natural  and  beautiful.  A  certain  irregularity  may  be  ex- 
cusable when  it  brings  happiness.  I  thought  that  you,  Su- 
sanne, who  have  three  sweet  little  children  yourself,  might 
understand  her  and  forgive  her  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time 
forgive  me,  who  was  a  necessary  instrument.  Now  I  have 
told  you  the  truth,  and  now  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell." 

He  looked  at  Susanne.  She  was  no  longer  planting  bulbs. 
Her  face  was  white,  and  she  was  clinging  to  one  of  the 
columns  supporting  the  roof  of  the  hothouse. 

He  had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  within  her.  Why 
did  she  turn  white?    Now  he  had  confessed. 

"Don't  you  believe  me  yet?"  he  asked,  full  of  righteous 
indignation. 

"Yes,  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  lied." 
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Her  words  were  spoken  with  difficulty.  He  was  fright- 
ened. Was  she  about  to  faint  right  there  ?  She  was  as  white 
as  a  corpse.  Perhaps  he  had  better  remove  the  cause  of  her 
suffering  ...  by  leaving.  4  When  he  was  gone,  she  would 
probably  come  to  herself  and  resume  her  planting.  There 
were  four  empty  boxes  left,  and  she  generally  finished  any- 
thing she  had  started. 

"AH  right,"  he  said  as  calmly  as  he  could,  "now  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  had  so 
much  to  think  of.  Now  you  may  think  of  this,  too."  He 
walked  heavily  toward  the  door. 

But  she  turned  toward  him  and  said:  "I  have  done  my 
thinking,  Otto." 

He  began  to  tremble,  for  he  foresaw  the  conclusion  she  had 
reached.  "And  what  have  you  thought?"  he  asked.  "Haven't 
you  been  impulsive,  perhaps?" 

"No,  there  is  nothing  impulsive  about  it.  And  I  think  you 
know  what  it  is.  Everything  is  over  between  us.  I  can't 
go  on." 

"You  can  what  you  will,"  he  rejoined  in  the  dry  tone  of 
a  teacher  talking  to  a  pupil. 

"You  are  right,  Otto.  I  should  have  said  ...  I  will  not 
go  on." 

His  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  hardly  hold  on  to  the 
door-knob,  and  yet  he  was  able  to  form  one  of  those  quick 
decisions  that  so  often  had  saved  him  in  the  past:  "You  will 
not  get  the  children,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "If  you  bring 
suit  for  a  divorce,  I  shall  lie  out  of  the  whole  thing.  And  so 
will  Doris.  You  have  no  proofs,  and  then  I  shall  keep  the 
children." 

Her  pale  face  twitched  into  a  sort  of  a  smile.  He  recog- 
nized that  his  quick  decision  had  carried  him  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  What  was  the 
matter  with  him?    Everything  he  did  made  his  position  worse. 
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"Susanne,"  he  cried,  "why  do  you  wish  to  leave  me?" 

He  repeated  his  question.  Then  she  began  to  speak,  slowly 
and  brokenly,  but  with  every  word  in  its  right  place. 

"I  shall  leave  you  because  ...  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 
There  is  no  road  ahead.  I  have  come  to  a  swamp.  And  so 
I  must  turn  back.  The  road  we  travelled  has  been  a  long  one, 
and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  back  to  my  starting  point. 
But  I  can  turn  back.  I  shall  have  a  hard  time  .  .  .  with 
no  happiness  to  expect.  But  I  cannot  breathe  in  this  pest- 
hole of  lies  and  half  lies  and  deceit  and  humbug.  You  are  a 
scoundrel,  Otto.  I  don't  say  so  to  insult  you,  but  that's  what 
you  are.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  name  for  you.  You  have 
cheated  and  swindled  as  often  as  you  could  get  away  with  it 
.  .  .  me  and  every  one  else.  You  have  not  yet  paid  back 
the  money  you  borrowed  on  our  wedding  trip,  although  you 
are  a  rich  man.  I  know  you  haven't.  You  try  to  hide  Fru 
Texen's  letters  from  me,  .  .  .  and  the  Consul  General's  at 
Paris.  You  have  even  stolen  money  from  your  own  sister, 
and  from  your  blind  brother-in-law.  I  call  that  stealing  .  .  . 
and  I  don't  care  to  be  a  party  to  it.  I  don't  want  to  live  here 
any  more,  for  this  is  not  your  house  ...  it  is  not  your  gar- 
den .  .  .  they  belong  to  the  people  you  have  swindled." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!"  Otto  cried,  breath- 
ing hard  and  angrily. 

"I  am.  I'm  ashamed  of  not  having  told  you  all  this  before. 
I  have  been  weak  and  lied  to  myself.  I  am  so  ashamed  of  it 
that  it  is  like  a  physical  pain.  I  have  taken  money  from 
you  ...  I  am  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  But  now  I  shall 
go  to  work,  so  that  I  can  pay  all  those  that  you  have  cheated. 
Money  matters  can  be  arranged,  but  there  are  other  things 
that  cannot." 

"You  hit  hard,"  Otto  muttered.  Now  it  was  his  turn  to 
be  pale,  while  Susanne's  face  flamed  with  an  angry  glow. 

"Not  too  hard.  You  have  done  a  lot  of  mischief  in  this 
world.    You  have  deceived  me  from  the  moment  you  first  held 
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out  your  hand  to  me  on  board  the  Neftune,  over  and  over 
again." 

Suddenly  Susanne  leaped  forward  and  raised  her  clenched 
fists  in  front  of  Otto's  face >  "You  scoundrel!  You  miserable 
scoundrel!  The  way  you  have  acted  .  .  •  stealing  my  honor 
.  .  .  stealing  the  honor  of  your  children  .  .  .  and  handing 
it  over  to  that  slut  in  London.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  satisfied 
with  half  a  man?  Well,  I  won't.  Give  her  all.  There  is 
not  enough  of  you  to  divide.  Go  to  her  .  .  .  that's  where 
you  belong,  not  here.  And  your  explanations!  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  my  own  ability  to  see  through  them,  but  I  do, 
unfortunately.  You  are  a  male  prostitute  .  .  .  you  have 
served  Doris  for  money!" 

"You  hit  hard!"    Otto's  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  I  hit  hard.  But  it's  of  no  use,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  hit.  You  cannot  feel  remorse,  because  you  have  no  con- 
science. Oh,  to  think  that  I  should  have  to  speak  like  this 
to  my  own  husband!" 

Susanne  went  back  to  the  table,  threw  herself  down  on  it 
and  broke  into  tears. 

"Is  your  fury  spent  now?"  Otto  asked  after  a  while.  When 
no  answer  came,  he  breathed  heavily.  "Well,  now  I  know 
what  my  wife  thinks  of  me.  What  a  joy  it  would  have  been 
to  my  father  to  be  here!  But  perhaps  you  will  change  your 
mind  later  on." 

Still  no  answer.  At  last  he  walked  out  in  a  peculiarly  quiet 
fashion.  And  a  moment  later  the  humming  of  his  car  was 
heard  from  the  garage. 

Susanne  had  made  up  her  mind.  She  would  leave  Otto. 
But  his  faithlessness  was  only  the  indirect  cause  of  it.  What 
really  determined  her  was  her  concern  for  the  children.  All 
three  of  them  clung  to  their  father.  They  knew  the  sound 
of  his  horn,  and  when  they  heard  it,  a  wild  yell  rose  through 
the  house:  "Father  .  .  .  Father  is  coming!"  Neither  play 
nor  studies  could  hold  them  back  .  .  .  nothing  on  earth 
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could.  Across  the  room  .  .  .  down  the  stairs  .  .  .  out 
through  the  front  door  they  went.  It  was  dangerous  at 
times,  for  they  would  not  wait  until  the  car  had  stopped. 
They  had  it  in  their  blood  .  .  .  they  had  it  from  their 
mother's  milk:  Father  is  coming! 

When  this  used  to  happen,  Susanne  had  to  smile.  Could 
she,  who  had  acted  in  the  same  way,  be  jealous  of  them? 

But  now,  when  misfortune  had  descended  on  the  house, 
everything  changed.  The  children  noticed  that  something 
was  wrong  with  their  mother,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  what. 
They  merely  clung  more  closely  to  Otto.  Nothing  was  wrong 
with  him.  The  same  charm  radiated  like  a  fragrance  from 
him.  Susanne  thought:  "I  must  leave  before  they  turn  en- 
tirely away  from  me.  And  I  must  leave  them  with  their 
father,  whom  they  adore.  To  teach  them  how  to  hate  him 
is  a  task  beyond  my  power.  I  must  pay  something  for  my 
stay  in  his  house  ...  I  must  give  up  my  children." 

Susanne  realized  that  she  must  be  out  of  the  house  long 
before  Christmas  so  that  the  children  would  have  time  by 
then  to  become  accustomed  to  her  absence.  The  pleasure 
they  took  in  Christmas  should  not  be  spoiled  by  conditions 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible.  A  dead  person  was  not 
fit  to  dance  around  a  Christmas  tree  singing:  "Now  it  is 
Yule  again  .  .  .  now  it  is  Yule  again  .  .  .  and  Yule  will 
last  till  Easter!" 

After  that  Sunday  morning  in  the  hothouse,  Otto  travelled 
a  great  deal.  He  also  began  to  spend  much  time  in  night 
clubs.  One  morning  he  was  found  asleep  on  the  bench  in 
the  hall.  It  was  time  to  restore  order,  but  how  could  it  be 
done?  At  this  point  Susanne's  thoughts  came  to  a  halt.  She 
knew  only  one  thing:  she  must  leave. 

One  Saturday  in  December  Susanne  rang  up  her  father- 
in-law  and  asked  if  she  could  have  a  talk  with  him.  As  a  re- 
sult, one  Sunday  morning  Susanne  drove  to  Hellevad  with  her 
three  children.    The  children  should  meet  their  grandfather. 
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Otto  was  in  Hamburg,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it. 
Furthermore,  she  was  no  longer  subject  to  his  will.  When 
he  returned  Monday  evening,  he  would  not  find  her  at  home. 

Hellevad  was  an  old  white  house,  set  on  a  slope  facing 
the  Sound.  A  small  grove  belonged  to  the  property,  and  also 
a  little  green  vale  where  a  couple  of  Jersey  cows  could  graze 
during  the  summer  and  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  milk.  It 
was  a  fine  place,  and  two  generations  of  Hellenbergs  had 
loved  it.  In  the  third  generation  that  love  had  become  mixed 
with  many  other  feelings. 

The  grilled  gate  to  the  road  stood  open.  The  car  swung  up 
the  avenue  and  across  the  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  main 
entrance.  The  children  tore  the  door  open  and  jumped  out. 
Susanne  hushed  them.  The  thought  of  meeting  that  great 
man  again  after  so  many  years  overwhelmed  her.  He  had 
put  her  to  school  on  her  wedding  night.  Now  she  came  to 
report  that  she  could  not  pass  the  examination.  He  had  been 
right,  and  she  wrong. 

The  door  was  opened.  Christensen,  the  valet,  came  down 
the  stone  steps  with  great  dignity.  Would  they  come  inside, 
please?  Herr  Hellenberg  had  gone  down  to  the  garden  a 
while  ago,  but  he  would  undoubtedly  be  back  soon,  as  he  ex- 
pected Fru  Hellenberg. 

But  Claus  took  matters  in  his  own  hands  .  .  .  opened  a 
door  in  the  white  wall  separating  the  front  part  of  the  yard 
from  the  rear  .  .  .  and  called  out  in  his  boyish  treble:  "Here 
he  is!    He  is  feeding  the  chickens!    I  know  him!" 

Tove  and  Lise  rushed  to  his  side.  All  of  them  had  been 
as  eager  to  see  their  grandfather  as  if  he  were  Santa  Claus 
himself.  Susanne  called  them,  but  the  children  could  not  tear 
themselves  away.  Angrily  she  went  toward  the  door  .  .  . 
and  at  that  moment  Magnus  Hellenberg  appeared  from  the 
other  side.  They  greeted  each  other  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

"I  cannot  give  you  my  hand,  for  it  isn't  clean.  Every 
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Sunday  I  feed  the  animals  myself,  so  that  I  may  not  be  quite 
a  stranger  to  them.  But  I  can't  understand  how  I  forgot  the 
time." 

Hellenberg  had  aged  markedly  during  the  past  years,  and 
his  hands  shook.  But  his  talk  was  more  lively  and  his  eyes 
kinder.  Susanne  noticed  the  pains  he  took  to  act  the  amiable 
and  hospitable  host. 

"So  the  children  are  named  Tove,  Claus  and  Lise?  Yes, 
I  know  their  names  very  well.  Let  me  propose  what  seems 
most  practical  to  me  .  .  .  that  we  make  a  round  of  the  place 
while  you  still  have  your  coat  on.  When  we  get  back,  Chris- 
tensen  will  have  something  to  eat  for  us.  What  can  the  chil- 
dren have?  Chocolate?  In  my  childhood  chocolate  used  to 
have  a  certain  festive  ring  .  .  .  but  I  suppose  it  is  different 
now." 

"Chocolate!"  Tove  cried,  cutting  a  caper.  Claus  and  Lise 
joined  in.  Then  Claus  asked  if  they  could  go  wherever  they 
wanted,  and  when  permission  had  been  given,  they  romped 
at  will.  Susanne  went  the  rounds  of  the  estate  with  her 
father-in-law. 

It  was  one  of  those  mild  December  days  that  are  sometimes 
granted  as  a  gift  of  mercy  during  the  saddest  part  of  the  year. 
The  sun  shone  so  that  Susanne  had  to  unbutton  her  fur  coat. 
Hellenberg  walked  beside  her,  eagerly  explaining  everything. 
Here  was  the  big  oak  .  .  .  and  here  the  grotto  that  once  had 
had  a  spring  in  it  .  .  .  and  here  the  bath-house.  In  former 
days  the  Neftune  had  always  been  anchored  at  the  buoy  out- 
side.   Now  it  had  been  sold. 

"That  was  the  best  piece  of  business  I  ever  did,"  he  said 
with  a  faint  smile,  "although  I  got  next  to  nothing  for  it." 

From  the  garden  they  crossed  a  stone  fence  into  the  woods, 
beneath  tall,  white  beeches. 

"How  beautiful  it  is  here,"  Susanne  cried. 

"It  is  too  bad  that  conditions  have  not  allowed  you  to  come 
here  before.    But  ...  it  will  be  yours  some  day." 
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"No,"  Susanne  said,  shaking  her  head.  The  time  had  come 
to  speak  up  ...  to  tell  him  that  she  was  leaving  Otto  the 
next  morning.  But  she  could  not  shape  the  words.  Something 
tied  her  tongue.  That  little  white-haired  man  had  enough  to 
carry  as  it  was. 

He  misunderstood  her  "no"  and  remarked  quietly,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself:  "Oh,  yes  .  .  .  and  it  won't  be  long  now, 
either." 

When  they  returned  to  the  house,  the  rooms  were  filled 
with  the  savory  fragrance  of  chocolate,  and  by  the  table  stood 
Christensen. 

They  inspected  the  house  next,  but  certain  doors  were 
passed  with  a  casual  remark:  "My  wife's  bedroom  .  .  .  my 
wife's  little  workroom.  .  .  ." 

In  the  attic  they  found  a  room  full  of  toys  .  .  .  among 
others  a  Chinese  doll's  house  ...  a  present  from  the  British 
minister.  The  children  were  allowed  to  remain  up  there, 
while  Hellenberg  and  Susanne  went  downstairs  again.  He 
took  her  into  the  hothouse,  and  his  voice  changed  peculiarly, 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  child:  "It  was  nice  here  in  former 
days,  but  now  most  of  the  glory  is  gone.  My  gardener  knows 
very  little  about  these  tropical  plants,  and  I  know  less.  But  it 
is  pleasant  and  warm  here  on  cold  days.  Shall  we  sit  down 
on  this  bench  a  while?" 

Again  the  moment  to  speak  had  arrived,  and  again  Susanne 
could  say  nothing  except  to  thank  him  for  showing  her  round. 
And  the  children  .  .  .  she  told  Hellenberg  a  little  about  the 
children. 

A  moment's  silence  followed.  Then  Hellenberg  began  to 
speak  of  Claus.  It  was  a  fine  name,  he  said.  It  had  been 
the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  splendid 
man.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  little  boy  had  inherited  the 
character  as  well  as  the  name  of  that  man. 

Susanne  nodded  gratefully. 

And  there  had  been  another  Claus  in  the  family.  Susanne 
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might  have  heard  of  it?    Oh,  she  had  not?    "Oh,  yes  .  .  . 
my  brother's  name  was  Claus." 
"Is  he  dead?" 

"So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  dead,"  Hellenberg  replied,  his  face 
veiled  again.  "He  went  to  South  America  many  years  ago, 
and  we  never  corresponded.  He  also  was  a  man  of  great  gifts 
.  .  .  but  of  a  difficult  character.  He  had  no  respect  for  any 
law,  written  or  unwritten.    But  he  had  a  remarkable  charm." 

"That's  the  horrible  thing  .  .  .  that  they  have  charm!" 
Susanne  burst  out  suddenly.  She  realized  that  she  had  be- 
trayed herself,  and  she  bent  forward  to  hide  how  ashamed 
she  felt. 

And  Magnus  Hellenberg,  who  knew  everything  about  Otto 
through  Simonsen,  understood  her  slip;  but  he  lacked  the  tact 
needed  to  help  her  over  the  worst. 

"You  are  quite  right.  It  is  horrible.  They  blind  us  with 
their  charm,  just  as  certain  criminals  give  their  victims  knock- 
out drops  before  they  rob  them." 

"But  whoever  has  been  deceived  once  is  immune  to  their 
charm  forever  after." 

"I'm  not  sure  that's  so.  The  drops  are  just  as  effective 
the  second  or  third  time  ...  or  the  twenty-fifth." 

A  long  pause  ensued.  Then  Hellenberg  resumed:  "In  my 
opinion,  charming  swindlers  are  among  the  most  disagreeable 
creatures  that  burden  this  earth  .  .  .  and  yet  a  careful  study 
of  the  problem  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  in  their  defense  .  .  .  something  which,  for  that  mat- 
ter, applies  to  all  criminals.  They  did  not  make  themselves. 
The  criminal  tendency  may  have  been  inherited  from  long 
dead  ancestors.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  judge 
them.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  .  .  .  but  it  may  be 
necessary.  For  otherwise  we  take  the  risk  of  becoming  too 
satisfied  with  ourselves." 

Hellenberg  rose  and  began  to  trip  back  and  forth  on  the 
marble  flooring. 
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"I  did  not  always  think  like  that.  I  used  to  hate  all  charm- 
ing swindlers.  And  in  a  manner  I  do  so  still.  But  never- 
theless .  .  .  one  grows  older  .  .  .  your  teeth  begin  to  loosen 
.  .  .  there  is  no  strength  left  in  your  bite.  Then  you  defend 
your  deadly  enemy  instead  of  knocking  him  down." 

Hellenberg  took  hold  of  a  straying  vine  and  put  it  back 
in  its  proper  place.  His  hands  shook  as  he  did  so.  "All  my 
life  I  have  believed  that  the  world  was  to  be  ruled  by  good 
and  righteous  people.  But  I  seem  to  have  been  wrong.  The 
world  is  ruled  by  those  who  have  ability.  Goodness  and 
righteousness  are  secondary  considerations,  unfortunately.  My 
brother  Claus  was  able  and  industrious.  He  built  one  of  the 
finest  suspension  bridges  in  America.  God,  in  His  inscrutable 
wisdom,  seems  to  have  kept  a  place  open  in  this  world  for 
scamps  with  ability." 

Susanne  continued  to  sit  leaning  forward,  so  that  her  father- 
in-law  was  unable  to  see  that  she  had  to  press  her  eyes  together 
time  and  again  to  hold  back  her  tears. 

Then  they  heard  joyous  voices  of  children  from  the  stairs 
and  a  peculiar  music. 

Hellenberg  listened:  "Why,  that's  an  old  hand-organ  dating 
back  to  my  own  childhood.  Some  of  its  notes  are  a  little 
hoarse,  but  it  is  a  nice  melody.  Can  you  hear  what  it  is? 
Achy  du  lieber  Augustine^  alles  ist  weg!>y 
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AN  elegantly  dressed  lady  descended  from  the  six  o'clock 
>•  train  at  Nederby.  The  hotel  porters  rushed  up  at  once, 
but  she  turned  her  back  to  them.  Evidently,  in  spite  of  her 
fur  coat,  she  belonged  to  the  city. 

Not  until  Susanne  left  the  station  was  she  struck  by  the 
thought  that  she  had  arrived  at  Nederby  in  the  same  manner 
many  years  ago.  The  few  changes  in  the  place  almost  shocked 
her.  A  show-caseful  of  footwear  and  mementoes  for  tourists 
had  been  placed  in  the  station  .  .  .  and  it  was  night  outside, 
with  snow  falling,  while  years  ago  it  had  been  a  hazy  summer 
morning.  She  was  shocked  ...  as  if  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  everything  should  be  unchanged  when  she  returned 
to  Nederby. 

But  fortunately  parts  of  what  had  been  still  remained.  The 
post  office  was  around  the  corner  with  a  red  letter-box  out- 
side. Then  came  the  Square  with  the  church.  You  had  to 
cross  the  Square  in  order  to  enter  East  Street,  by  which  you 
reached  Forest  Road  and  Casa  Blanca.  Susanne  was  filled 
with  a  mild  admiration  of  her  own  ability  to  find  her  way  in 
Nederby.  Every  one  could  not  do  that!  At  the  same  time 
she  thought:  "Am  I  going  mad?  Why  shouldn't  I  find  my 
way  when  I  lived  here  two  whole  years?"  That  kind  of 
dual  personality  was  a  new  experience.  She  had  been  split 
in  two  like  a  worm  cut  apart  by  a  spade. 

She  reached  the  villa  but  nearly  passed  it  without  recog- 
nizing it  .  .  .  for  a  stone  wall  had  replaced  the  wooden 
fence  .  .  .  and  there  were  white  shutters  in  front  of  the 
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windows.  Those  changes  were  due  to  Karen  Woldemar,  of 
course.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  Susanne  that  she  might  go 
in  and  have  a  talk  with  Herfurth  and  Karen  .  .  .  ask  their 
advice  perhaps.  ... 

She  fumbled  at  the  lock  of  the  new  gate.  Just  then  a  dog 
barked  inside  the  villa.  She  let  go  the  lock  at  once  and  walked 
on  .  .  .  not  because  she  was  afraid  of  the  dog,  but  because 
a  feather  could  have  changed  her  course  at  that  moment.  The 
Herfurths  kept  a  dog  then  .  .  .  and  he  had.  always  hated 
dogs.  Again  Karen's  influence  was  noticeable.  Monocle, 
garden  wall,  shutters,  dog  ...  it  would  hardly  pay  to  go  in 
there,  everything  would  be  so  changed.  They  might  look  at 
her  as  if  she  were  a  stranger  and  say:  "Oh,  you  have  left  your 
husband  .  .  .  well,  we  don't  care  to  be  mixed  up  in  that!" 

She  asked  a  newsboy  for  direction,  and  he  told  her  that 
"the  old  Fru  Herfurth"  lived  in  the  house  right  across  the 
way. 

When  Susanne  heard  Jutta's  steps  in  the  hallway,  she  was 
so  overcome  by  her  emotions  that  she  broke  into  tears. 

"My  dear  ...  is  that  you?"  Jutta  hugged  and  kissed 
her.  "Take  off  your  things  and  put  them  anywhere  ...  if 
you  can  find  a  place.  That's  right.  You  don't  need  to  say  a 
word  .  .  .  everything  is  perfectly  clear.  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you,  my  dear  Susanne,  my  friend,  my  little  sister!" 

Susanne  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  and  wept  her  fill.  Every 
time  Jutta  spoke  a  consoling  word,  she  started  over  again. 

"Otto  is  a  mean  fellow,"  Jutta  said,  her  eyes  narrowing 
into  mere  slits.  "He  is  mean  through  and  through  .  .  . 
treacherous  and  cowardly  and  conceited  and  coarse." 

"No-o,"  Susanne  tried  to  protest,  but  nevertheless  Jutta's 
words  did  her  good. 

"Yes!"  Jutta  hit  the  table  with  her  fist.  "I  knew  that 
this  would  happen  .  .  .  and  that  you  would  come  to  me. 
I'll  arrange  everything  .  .  .  everything!" 

Susanne  raised  her  head.    She  felt  consoled.    Jutta  was  a 
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disagreeable  person  in  many  respects,  but  in  this  case  she  was 
the  right  adviser. 

"And  he  must  be  humiliated,"  Jutta  went  on.  "We  shall 
strip  him  of  that  Hellenberg  glamour.  I  know  a  lot  about 
him  from  his  younger  days.  He  stole  grapes  from  the  Hellevad 
hothouse  and  sent  them  to  Copenhagen  week  after  week.  And 
he  stole  an  old  set  of  sleigh  bells,  made  of  pure  silver,  and  sold 
them  for  hundreds  of  crowns  .  .  .  oh,  there  are  a  thousand 
things.  .  .  ." 

"No,  I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind,"  Susanne  said 
quietly. 

"Is  it  to  fall  entirely  on  you?" 

"No,  of  course  not."  Susanne  did  not  object  very  strenu- 
ously because  9he  liked  to  hear  about  everything  that  could  be 
done.    Afterward  she  could  subtract  to  suit  herself. 

"And  then  Doris  .  .  .  she's  my  own  cousin,  to  be  sure 
.  .  .  but  all  the  same  she  deserves  to  be  in  Hell.  Every  time 
she  wrote  to  me,  I  thought  that  now  a  little  more  fire  was 
started  under  the  grill  on  which  she  is  to  lie.  But  I  said 
nothing  to  her,  of  course,  for  fear  she'd  smell  a  rat.  But 
now  the  time  has  come  ...  I  have  a  plan  ...  I  got  it  in 
a  newspaper,  but  it  is  no  worse  on  that  account.  I  read  about 
some  one  who  gave  another  woman  phosphorus  in  such  small 
doses  that  she  did  not  die  of  it.  She  merely  became  ugly  .  .  . 
her  skin  turned  gray  .  .  .  her  hair  fell  out  .  .  .  and  her 
nails  came  off." 

A  storm  raged  in  Susanne's  mind.  Yes,  that  would  be 
fine!  If  Doris's  hair  turned  gray  and  came  out  in  large  tufts, 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  breathe  the  air  on  this  earth  again. 

Jutta  went  on:  "In  Paris,  where  it  happened,  it  was  the 
mistress  who  fed  the  phosphorus  to  the  wife,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  think  the  idea  is  brilliant.  If  you  will 
furnish  the  phosphorus,  I  shall  furnish  the  cousin." 

The  storm  within  Susanne's  mind  subsided  .  .  .  and  the 
waves  began,  so  to  speak,  to  run  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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When  the  mistress  was  equally  able  to  poison  the  wife,  then 
the  matter  took  on  a  different  aspect. 

"They  have  a  dog  at  Casa  Blanca.  You  cannot  pass  the 
gate  without  throwing  it 'into  a  rage.  It  is  a  huge,  blood- 
thirsty animal.  That's  why  I  haven't  carried  out  my  scheme 
with  the  strawberry  jam.  But  you  wouldn't  have  that  dif- 
ficulty. You,  for  example,  could  send  Doris  a  box  of  choco- 
late candy  ...  as  if  it  were  coming  from  Otto.  She  would 
go  for  it  at  once,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  her  giving 
it  away  to  any  one  else.  .  . 

"There  is  no  poison  to  be  had,"  Susanne  said  in  a  tired  voice. 
"Otherwise  you  would  probably  have  sent  chocolate  to  Karen 
Woldemar." 

Jutta  remained  silent  a  few  moments.  Then  she  began  to 
speak  in  a  different  tone,  whispering,  as  if  now  she  were  giving 
her  real  secret  away  at  last:  "Even  if  I  could  get  hold  of 
poison,  I  wouldn't  use  it  .  .  .  for  this  is  much  better!" 

"Is  this  better?" 

Jutta  nodded.  "It's  much  more  painful  that  she  knows  me 
to  be  watching  her  from  early  morning  until  the  last  light 
goes  out.  They  built  a  wall,  but  it  isn't  high  enough  .  .  . 
for  my  house  stands  on  a  slope.  They've  bought  a  dog,  but 
it  can't  bite  my  eyes.  I  have  a  pair  of  binoculars  and  through 
them  I  can  see  the  flies  on  the  walls  of  their  living-room.  I 
see  a  lot  ...  a  whole  lot  which  they  don't  suspect  at  all." 
Jutta  nodded  with  a  satisfied  smile.  Her  mood  had  grown 
peaceful,  and  she  put  on  water  to  make  tea.  Yes,  Susanne 
must  have  some  tea;  but  there  was  nowhere  for  her  to  sleep. 
Jutta  put  a  cloth  on  the  table  and  put  out  bread  and  butter 
while  she  chattered  about  her  observations. 

One  day  she  had  been  able  to  see  right  through  the  house 
to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  garden.  And  Herfurth  had  ap- 
peared carrying  Karen  Woldemar  in  his  arms.  He  carried 
her  all  the  way  down  to  the  lawn,  while  her  naked  arms  were 
about  his  neck. 
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Jutta  wiped  her  eyes,  and  Susanne  was  ready  to  console  her, 
when  she  realized  that  Jutta  wasn't  weeping  out  of  sadness, 
but  rather  from  appreciation,  as  when  you  see  something  very 
romantic  on  the  stage.  A  moment  later  Jutta  related  how 
one  evening  in  the  fall  when  Herfurth  was  out  investigating 
a  case  she  had  thrown  gravel  at  Karen's  bedroom  window 
four  times  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  She  did  it  that  way 
because  it  would  be  more  effective  if  Karen  had  a  chance  of 
almost  recovering  between  each  shock. 

Susanne  felt  heavy  and  tired.  She  had  come  to  the  wrong 
place,  after  all.  There  was  no  real  consolation  to  be  had  here. 
She  said  good-bye  and  went  back  to  the  Square.  It  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  She  must  find  a  room.  This  trip  to  Nederby 
was  a  mistake.  The  whole  city  was  unwholesome  and  slimy 
with  old  memories.  Jutta  had  been  kind  and  friendly  in  a 
fashion,  but  poison  was  the  best  thing  she  could  advise.  Here 
was  Susanne,  walking  through  snow-covered  streets,  hopeless 
and  homeless  .  .  .  and  not  knowing  a  single  human  being 
who  had  a  loving  word  or  pressure  of  the  hand  to  spare  for  her. 

Luders,  the  humpback  cobbler,  and  his  wife!  For  years 
she  had  not  given  them  a  thought.  Suddenly  she  had  a  vivid 
vision  of  them.  She  stopped  a  moment  to  get  her  bearings. 
Soon  afterward  she  stood  before  the  low  door  of  their  little 
shop. 

Fru  Luders  came  slowly  from  the  room  in  the  rear  to  open 
the  door.  Her  eyes  were  poor,  and  it  took  her  some  time  to 
recognize  Susanne.  Then  her  pleasure  was  evident,  and  her 
voice  rose  into  a  higher  octave:  "No,  really!  Come  in  .  .  . 
come  in  here  where  it  is  warm.  Forgotten  you?  Never. 
You  were  so  pretty  .  .  .  and  so  you  still  are,  I  suppose,  al- 
though I  can't  see  it  .  .  .  and  you  were"  so  patient  with 
my  poor  husband  when  he  did  not  get  your  shoes  finished. 
He  died  two  years  ago.    Perhaps  you  didn't  know  it?" 

No,  Susanne  did  not  know  it.  She  embraced  the  little  old 
woman. 
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aMy  old  man  is  dead,"  Fru  Luders  repeated,  weeping  a 
little.  "I  speak  of  him  as  old,  and  yet  he  was  younger  than 
I.  But  he  was  so  wise  that  I  always  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
great  man  or  a  father.  He  died  quite  suddenly  one  night. 
Something  went  to  pieces  in  his  head.  He  barely  managed 
to  reach  out  his  hand  to  me,  but  when  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  he  did  not  answer.  He  was  already  dead.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  did  too  much  thinking." 

Fru  Luders  asked  Susanne  about  her  husband  and  children, 
and  she  answered  that  they  were  all  well.  She  spoke  that  way 
in  order  not  to  disturb  the  little  old  woman.  And  yet  she  did 
not  leave  with  empty  hands.  It  was  remarkably  encouraging 
to  find,  somewhere  in  this  world,  a  couple  of  human  beings 
who  stuck  together  in  life  and  death. 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  station  and  studied  the  time 
table.  There  was  a  northbound  train  a  little  before  midnight, 
and  she  decided  to  take  it.  Yes,  she  would  go  northward; 
she  would  probably  end  in  Stenvig.  There  she  would  find 
two  things  .  .  .  H jalmar  .  .  .  and  a  small  bottle  on  a  dusty 
shelf. 

The  train  pulled  into  Stenvig  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Susanne  was  strangely  moved  when  she  caught  sight  of 
the  familiar  landscape  through  the  window  of  the  car.  H jal- 
mar was  waiting  on  the  platform.  He  had  not  grown  too 
heavy.  His  clothes  fitted  him  well,  and  it  was  consoling  to 
have  a  brother  whose  body  resembled  one  of  the  oaks  in  the 
forest.  He  picked  up  Susanne's  bag  and  asked:  "Have  you 
nothing  but  this  match-box?  I  am  sorry,  for  then  I  suppose 
you'll  be  leaving  soon." 

Susanne  patted  his  hand  gratefully,  and  he  smiled  at  her 
.  .  .  that  childish  smile  which  never  changed,  no  matter  how 
broad  his  shoulders  grew. 

"You  shall  have  your  old  room  in  the  attic,  if  you  don't 
object.  Father's  and  Mother's  bedroom  is  larger.  I  use  it 
myself  now.    But  I  thought  you  would  rather  stay  as  a  child 
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in  the  house  once  more.  I  am  your  father  now,  you  see,  but 
I  am  not  the  kind  that  beats  his  children.  It  has  been  abol- 
ished with  many  other  things." 

That  was  H jalmar  .  .  .  the  same  nice  boy  that  he  had 
always  been,  but  more  refined  and  sympathetic.  Not  a  word 
of  inquiry  about  the  cause  of  her  visit.  She  let  a  whole  day 
and  a  whole  night  go  by  before  she  broached  the  subject  and 
told  him  everything.  She  broke  into  tears,  and  he  made  her 
lean  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  "Now,  now,"  he  said 
consolingly.  "So  that's  the  reason  why  you  came  here.  Well, 
let  us  think  the  matter  over  a  little,  and  not  be  too  hasty. 
You'll  be  fairly  comfortable  here.  We  have  to  look  ahead, 
for  if  this  began  on  your  wedding  trip,  then  it's  nothing  that 
can  be  straightened  out  in  a  hurry." 

A  tremendous  strength  emanated  from  Hjalmar.  His  calm 
voice  alone  was  enough  to  put  those  throbbing  nerves  in  her 
head  to  rest.  "Let's  look  ahead,"  he  repeated  time  and  again, 
and  it  proved  the  only  proper  thing  to  do.  One  by  one  they 
took  up  each  separate  problem  and  discussed  it  thoroughly. 
The  children,  for  instance:  if  she  went  about  it  in  the  right 
way,  she  could  undoubtedly  get  the  custody  of  the  children. 

Susanne  admitted  that  this  was  not  impossible,  but  she  did 
not  know  whether  she  wanted  it.  The  children  were  hers, 
of  course,  but  in  spite  of  everything,  they  were  just  as  much 
his.  All  three  of  them  resembled  him;  all  three  clung  to 
him  as  he  clung  to  them.  For  this  reason  she  could  not  think 
of  tearing  them  away  from  their  home.  The  youngest  one, 
perhaps  .  .  .  well,  she  would  think  it  over. 

Hjalmar  nodded  .  .  .  but  it  couldn't  be  done  that  way. 
He  had  said  to  himself  so  many  times:  "Now  I  shall  think  it 
over!"  It  never  worked.  Susanne  ought  to  find  something 
to  keep  her  busy,  not  at  once,  of  course,  but  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Work,  food  and  sleep  are  what  no  one  can  do  without. 
If  she  promised  not  to  misunderstand  him  in  any  way,  he 
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might  mention  the  books  .  .  .  their  accounts.  The  young 
girl  they  had  in  the  shop  was  poor  at  bookkeeping. 

"If  I  know  how  to  do  it,5'  Susanne  said  with  a  nervous 
smile.  She  recalled  vaguely  having  learned  about  debits  and 
credits  and  such  things  in  that  commercial  course  so  many 
years  ago. 

"We  really  work  very  well  together,"  Hjalmar  said  one 
evening,  when  they  were  done  with  their  accounts. 

"Yes,  you  know  how  to  arrange  everything.  I  can't  under- 
stand where  you  got  your  cleverness.  Father  and  Mother 
were  stupid,  and  so  were  we  girls.  I  think  I  can  see  light 
at  last  .  .  .  no,  that  Is  going  too  far  .  .  .  but  I  seem  to  get 
things  into  better  perspective.  Last  night  I  slept  steadily  from 
twelve  to  seven,  and  it's  a  long  time  since  that  happened  to 
me.  And  do  you  know  what  I  thought  of  when  I  woke  up? 
Not  of  Otto  and  the  children,  but  of  my  accounts.  And  then 
I  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  I  had  not  come  across  Dr. 
Holm's  account." 

"He  died  several  years  ago." 

"Oh,  is  he  dead?"  Susanne  burst  out.  "That  nice  old 
man!"  And  suddenly  she  began  to  tell  Hjalmar  about  the 
great  secret  that  no  one  so  far  had  wrested  from  her  .  .  . 
what  Dr.  Holm  had  said  to  her  father  .  .  .  and  how  his 
words  had  had  a  deciding  influence  on  her  entire  life.  Yes, 
that  was  not  saying  too  much,  for  it  was  those  words  that  had 
given  her  courage  to  leave  home.  Without  Dr.  Holm  her  life 
would  have  been  different  .  .  .  would  have  been  poorer. 

"So  you  would  not  care  to  have  missed  knowing  Otto?" 

Susanne  shook  her  head:  "No,  I  would  not."  Then  the 
conviction  of  it  grew  on  her:  "No,  how  could  you  think  such 
a  thing?  I  have  been  very  happy  for  many  years.  How 
could  I  have  done  without  knowing  Otto?  For  then  I  should 
not  have  my  children  either.  It  is  remarkable  how  good  and 
bad  can  become  interwoven.    But  that  is  exactly  why  I  want 
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to  break  completely  with  him  now.  Then  I  shall  have  good 
memories  to  live  on." 

"But  you  need  something  besides  memories,"  Hjalmar  said. 
"What  shall  we  do  when  the  accounts  have  been  straightened 
out?  Is  there  any  one  city  where  you  care  to  live?  How 
about  Copenhagen?" 

"No,  not  Copenhagen.  Do  you  know  what  I  wish  most  of 
all?  That  this  could  go  on  for  ever  .  .  .  that  I'd  never  have 
to  leave  here." 

"That's  easy." 

"No,"  Susanne  cried,  almost  frightened.  "It's  not  at  all 
easy  .  .  .  and  I  won't  have  it.  That  would  be  the  last 
straw  ...  to  have  your  old  sister  on  your  hands." 

Hjalmar  thought  a  while.  Then  he  said:  "I'm  not  worried 
about  that.  But  what  would  you  do  here?  Have  you  any- 
thing in  mind?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it's  a  crazy  idea  .  .  .  but  I  wondered 
whether  we  could  carry  on  the  bakery  together.  I  have  a 
few  thousand  to  put  into  it.  .  .  ." 

"So  that's  what  you've  been  thinking  of?"  Hjalmar  said  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet.  Then  he  began  to  walk  back  and  forth, 
drawing  long  breaths. 

During  the  next  few  days  they  discussed  that  scheme  thor- 
oughly. If  she  could  put  in  ten  thousand  crowns,  they  could 
start  an  up-to-date  bakery  that  would  make  rye  bread  and 
deliver  it  all  over  the  district  by  truck.  He  thought  he  could 
promise  her  that  it  would  prove  a  paying  business.  She  would 
take  charge  of  all  the  bookkeeping,  including  the  payment  of 
wages  to  the  workers. 

That  was  the  nature  of  their  talks.  Both  began  to  look 
strained  from  dealing  with  so  many  figures,  for  this  was  a  seri- 
ous undertaking.  But  through  it  all  they  remained  brother 
and  sister,  having  unlimited  confidence  in  each  other.  It  had 
always  been  that  way  between  them ;  one  of  them  could  never 
fare  badly  while  the  other  one  fared  well. 
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Susanne  had  stayed  indoors  during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
her  arrival  in  Stenvig.  Now  she  felt  strong  enough  to  go  out. 
And  her  first  visit  was  paid  to  Elin  and  Hakon  in  the  garden 
pavilion  of  the  hotel. 

"Ugh!"  Elin  said,  fanning  her  face.  "I  am  ashamed  of 
being  Otto's  sister  .  .  .  first  of  all  because  he  has  been  un- 
faithful, but  also  because  he  shows  such  poor  taste.  Doris  is 
nothing  at  all  beside  you.  I  think  Father  gave  all  his  in- 
telligence to  the  steamships,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  us.  Poor  Susanne!  You  are  unhappy,  I  suppose,  for  you 
have  always  loved  him.  If  I  could  only  help  you  to  get  really 
mad  at  him.  But  you  always  make  up  your  own  mind  and 
never  bother  about  other  people's  opinions.  But  I  can't  under- 
stand your  willingness  to  give  up  the  children.  If  any  one 
tried  to  separate  me  from  Yvonne,  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out. 
Listen,  Hakon  .  .  .  you  must  never  be  unfaithful  to  me,  for 
I  won't  part  either  from  you  or  from  Yvonne." 

"I  promise  nothing,"  Hakon  said  darkly,  but  his  emotions 
became  too  much  for  him,  so  that  he  had  to  run  over  to  hug 
and  kiss  her. 

"Me,  too!"  Yvonne  yelled,  climbing  up  her  mother's  back, 
so  that  the  three  of  them  formed  one  big  bundle  of  clothes 
and  kisses. 

Thus  the  matter  slipped  into  the  make-believe  world  which 
belonged  to  Hakon  and  Elin.  Everything  was  play  to  them, 
and  nothing  reality.  Their  very  sorrows  took  on  the  nature 
of  play,  with  something  of  the  pleasant  shivering  experienced 
by  children  when  they  hear  fairy-tales  about  giants  and  drag- 
ons. Yvonne  had  nearly  died  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 
Elin  and  Hakon  had  wept  over  her  with  their  arms  around 
each  other's  shoulders. 

Hakon  and  Elin  had  established  an  equilibrium.  They  lived 
on  the  three  hundred  crowns  a  year  coming  to  Elin.  It  pro- 
vided only  for  the  ultimate  necessities.    There  was  nothing 
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left  for  fine  clothes,  for  travelling  or  for  books,  but  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  do  without  any  kind  of  luxury. 

"Have  you  heard,"  Elin  asked  Susanne,  "that  Hakon  has 
begun  to  take  music  pupils?" 

"No-o  .  .  .  how  many  has  he?" 

"Two  .  .  .  but  one  of  them  is  so  poor  that  he  gets  his 
lessons  free  .  .  .  and  the  other  one  is  a  young  lady  whom  he 
offended  so  badly  the  first  time  that  she  probably  will  never 
come  again." 

Elin  laughed  heartily  and  began  to  brush  Yvonne's  hair. 

"Well,  that  isn't  much.  But  how  about  Hakon's  composi- 
tions?   Can't  he  get  some  of  them  published?" 

Hakon  heard  her  and  began  an  excited  walk:  "Get  them 
published?  What  would  that  mean?  To  compose  is  to 
arrange  tones  in  a  combination  never  known  before.  Perhaps 
you  mean  that  I  should  let  my  works  be  sold?  I'll  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Perhaps  you  better  had?"  Elin  suggested  pensively. 

"Why?"  Hakon  stopped  before  her,  thoroughly  angry. 

"Why  .  .  .  why?  I  really  don't  know.  To  pass  the  time. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  critics  would  say  of  it." 

"That  doesn't  interest  me  at  all." 

"I  think  you  should  do  it  so  that  more  people  might  get 
pleasure  out  of  your  compositions,"  Susanne  said. 

"They  will  have  to  wait  for  that  pleasure  until  I  am  dead," 
Hakon  rejoined  brusquely.  But  nevertheless  Susanne's  reason 
appealed  to  him.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  play. 

During  the  days  that  followed  the  old  bakery  echoed  the 
blows  struck  by  pickaxes  and  spades.  The  stone  bridge  was 
broken  up.  The  ground  was  dug  out  and  concrete  mixed. 
Hjalmar  had  it  all  planned  in  his  head.  He  went  around 
measuring  and  inspecting.    Everything  must  be  solid. 

This  stir  of  activity  did  Susanne  good.  Once  again  she 
knew  she  was  alive.    She  also  knew  that  she  was  alive  but  in 
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a  less  pleasant  manner  when  letters  came  from  Otto.  Those 
letters  contained  only  a  single  word  that  betrayed  any  sort  of 
feeling  .  .  .  the  word  "dear."  "Dear  Susanne,"  he  always 
began.  How  that  little  word  could  tear  her  heart,  for  no 
vestige  of  any  devotion  could  be  found  in  the  text  itself.  It 
was  as  bare  of  affection  as  a  skeleton  in  a  museum  is  bare  of 
flesh.  And  it  was  always  plain  that  he  was  trying  to  scrape 
advantage  away  from  her  and  toward  himself.  She  did  not 
care,  for  she  had  enough  as  it  was.  .  .  .  Oh,  but  she  did  care 
.  .  .  she  cared  a  great  deal  .  .  .  because  it  showed  that  he 
had  no  feeling  left  for  her,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to 
cheat  her,  to  rob  her  of  as  much  as  he  could  manage ! 

Every  letter  ended  with  the  same  four  words:  "The  chil- 
dren are  well." 

It  was  good  to  hear  that  they  were  well,  and  it  was  all  she 
really  cared  to  hear.  Of  course,  it  was  rather  cold-hearted  of 
Otto  not  to  give  details  about  them.  .  .  .  But  in  this  case  she 
could  not  find  him  at  fault;  it  was  considerate  of  him  not  to 
say  more  about  how  her  children  spent  their  days.  If  he 
had  turned  that  thumb-screw,  then  her  fate  would  soon  have 
been  settled. 

But  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  her  strength  failed 
so  that  she  surrendered  to  her  imagination.  Then  distance 
became  eliminated.  She  was  in  the  nursery.  Tove  and  Lise's 
beds  were  on  the  left  .  .  .  Claus's  on  the  right.  She  would 
touch  their  hair  and  their  cheeks  lightly  .  .  .  not  enough  to 
wake  them  .  .  .  press  her  lips  against  Claus's  small  fist  as  it 
hung  outside  his  bed. 

Time  and  again  a  voice  whispered  to  her:  "But  why 
shouldn't  you?  It  is  your  right!"  In  the  end  she  buried  her 
head  in  the  pillows  to  prevent  Hjalmar  from  hearing  her  sobs. 
No  one  must  know  of  the  battle  she  was  fighting  .  .  .  for 
no  one  could  grasp  what  was  at  stake.  Of  course,  she  had  a 
right  to  her  children  .  .  .  she  was  right,  right,  right  in  every- 
thing .  .  .  but  if  she  insisted  on  it,  then  she  would  lose  some- 
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thing  that  was  still  more  important,  although  she  didn't  even 
know  how  to  name  it.  Otto  would  never  let  the  children 
go  .  .  .  never!  The  threat  of  losing  them  would  be  enough 
to  make  him  give  in  .  .  .  to  make  him  cringe  like  a  dog  .  .  . 
to  set  him  begging.  And  then  she  would  not  have  the  strength 
to  resist.  Everything  would  fall  back  into  the  old  ruts.  And 
that  was  one  thing  she  had  determined  would  never  happen. 

The  winter  was  mild  that  year.  Spring  came  early.  Male 
blackbirds  screamed  on  the  ridge  of  the  bakery  and  chased 
each  other  across  the  street  to  the  trees  in  the  graveyard. 
Eranthises,  crocuses  and  snowdrops  wove  their  garlands  along 
hedges  and  garden  walks.  Even  the  tulips  that  had  been 
planted  in  place  of  the  gooseberry  bushes  ventured  to  raise 
their  frozen  noses  out  of  the  soil.  There  was  plenty  to  look 
at.  Susanne  went  into  the  woods  and  brought  home  a  hand- 
ful of  pink  anemones  which  she  placed  in  a  shallow  bowl  on 
the  table.  Little  things  like  that  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Hjalmar. 

"How  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  cried  enthusiastically.  "It 
looks  as  if  they  were  growing  there.  You  feel  as  if  you  were 
right  in  the  woods." 

"That's  nothing  .  .  .  they  do  it  in  all  modern  homes  now- 
adays." 

"Yes,  in  the  kind  of  homes  where  you  belong!" 

Susanne  took  a  deep  breath.  "Don't  let's  talk  of  those 
homes  as  in  any  way  superior.  They  aren't.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  nothing  but  humbug  under  the  surface." 

"You  were  unlucky,  I  guess,"  Hjalmar  said  in  his  calm 
voice.  "They  can't  be  much  worse  than  we  are  ...  for  they 
are  us  .  .  .  only  with  a  little  more  money.  And  all  of  us 
are  struggling  to  get  that  ...  every  one  .  .  .  even  you,  Su- 
sanne.   Or  am  I  wrong?" 

"No,"  Susanne  admitted  reluctantly.  "I  suppose  every  one 
thinks  that  he  would  behave  better  than  the  rest  if  he  got 
money." 
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"Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  would,"  Hjalmar  said. 

"You  rather  than  I!  But  why  have  you  never  tried  to 
really  get  ahead  ...  by  going  to  America,  for  instance? 
You're  a  first-class  baker,,  and  you  could  easily  make  more 
money  than  you  do  here." 

"Stop  at  some  point  where  you  can  watch  a  lot  of  people," 
Hjalmar  answered  after  a  pause.  "Look  at  them  .  .  .  notice 
which  ones  seem  happy,  and  which  ones  seem  bored.  It  is  one 
of  my  diversions  .  .  .  because  you  arrive  at  some  very  queer 
conclusions.  Those  that  have  a  lot  of  money  don't  seem 
very  enthusiastic  about  it." 

Susanne  put  her  arm  in  his.  Together  they  walked  back 
and  forth  a  long  time.  "If  I  didn't  have  you  ...  !"  she 
repeated  several  times. 

"I  might  say  the  same,"  he  replied  with  a  smile. 

A  few  days  pass.  The  first  trial  bake  is  made,  and  is  a 
success.  There  will  have  to  be  a  few  adjustments  here  and 
there,  but  the  outlook  is  excellent,  and  Hjalmar  is  happy. 
Susanne  is  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm.  The  final  details 
are  discussed  whenever  he  can  spare  a  minute  from  the  bakery. 
Susanne  finds  to  her  joy  that  Hjalmar  pays  real  attention  to 
her  ideas.    "You  are  really  quite  smart,"  he  says  approvingly. 

Yes,  she  learned  something  during  the  seven  years  of  her 
marriage  to  a  smart  man.  One  evening  she  accompanies 
Hjalmar  to  the  bakery  to  settle  one  more  problem.  She  has 
on  a  white  frock  and  is  leaning  over  his  table. 

"How  quickly  you  work,"  she  says  admiringly. 

"Oh,  I  loaf  along,"  he  answers  with  a  smile,  putting  on 
more  speed.  It  is  like  a  fight  ...  his  arm  muscles  pump 
and  push  .  .  .  little  pearls  of  sweat  appear  on  his  forehead. 
His  speech  comes  in  quick  spurts. 

Susanne  leaves  the  table  to  pet  a  big  cat.  When  she  puts 
her  fist  against  its  nose,  it  butts  it  and  purrs  ecstatically.  And 
then,  suddenly,  the  thought  of  her  children  takes  hold  of  her 
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again.  Instead  of  coming  more  rarely,  as  she  had  hoped,  it 
occurs  more  frequently.  Not  a  day  passes  without  a  spell  of 
that  kind.  Anything  may  start  it  .  .  .  the  voices  of  children 
in  the  yard  ...  a  small  boy  searching  for  a  lost  coin  ...  a 
picture  in  an  album  .  .  .  anything,  everything  .  .  .  and 
now  this  cat  that  wants  to  play  with  her  hand. 

There  in  the  bakery,  within  a  few  feet  of  Hjalmar,  she 
cannot  throw  herself  on  the  floor  or  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
He  must  not  notice  anything.  But  the  pain  within  her  grows 
only  stronger  on  that  account. 

Suddenly  she  remembers  the  bottle  of  poison  about  which 
Hjalmar  told  her  once.  Yes,  there  it  stands.  That  must  be 
it,  for  it  is  entirely  covered  with  flour  dust.  A  couple  of 
German  words  are  still  legible  on  the  label  .  .  .  hellgriln 
must  be  one  of  them.  She  must  have  that  bottle,  for  the 
strange  thing  is  that  the  mere  sight  of  it  seems  to  lessen  her 
suffering. 

Soon  afterward  Hjalmar  scrapes  the  dough  from  his  fingers 
and  walks  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  bakery  to  regulate  the 
furnace.  When  he  returns,  the  bottle  is  hidden  within  Su- 
sanne's  left  sleeve.  She  bids  him  good  night  and  goes  up  to 
her  own  room. 

So  that  is  how  death  looks  ...  green  and  fat  and  slimy 
.  .  .  with  a  most  unpleasant  smell  ...  a  smell  that  is 
strangely  unreal.    A  shiver  passes  through  her  body. 

It  is  very  late.  The  night  train  whistles;  then  everything 
is  still  ...  everything  but  the  kneading  machine  in  the 
bakery  .  .  .  everything  but  the  pleasant  sound  of  grain  being 
turned  into  bread.  Now  the  four  journeymen  have  arrived, 
and  Hjalmar  stands  at  the  first  table,  showing  them  how  a  pair 
of  arms  may  be  put  to  use. 

Susanne  sinks  down  on  her  bed.  When  she  wakes  up  again, 
the  birds  are  chirping  merrily  in  the  cherry  tree  outside  her 
window.  She  has  had  a  happy  dream.  She  was  with  the 
children.    They  were  playing  on  the  floor.    The  light  came 
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slanting  in  through  the  big  bay-window  and  drew  a  silhouette 
of  the  big  acacia  on  the  blue  wall  opposite.  And  all  the  time 
Susanne  was  thinking:  "I  am  home  again,  but  how  did  it 
happen?  No  one  seems  to  think  it  peculiar  that  I  am  here. 
If  I  could  only  find  out  how  I  got  home  again!" 

Oh,  it  was  only  a  dream,  but  it  was  good  .  .  .  not  the 
kind  that  turns  your  waking  into  a  disappointment.  And  when 
her  eyes  fall  on  the  bottle  of  poison,  she  feels  ashamed.  No, 
that  is  not  the  way.  The  new  oven  shall  dispose  of  that 
temptation.  .  .  . 

Within  a  week  the  new  bakery  is  going  full  blast.  The 
consumption:  is  greater  than  they  had  dared  to  calculate. 
Every  one  says:  "My,  but  that  bread  is  good!"  And  Hjalmar 
swells  out  his  chest  and  smiles  proudly,  though  not  without  a 
certain  embarrassment.    "Yes,  what  else  could  it  be?"  he  says. 

Then  something  happens.  One  morning  the  driver  of  their 
truck  finds  that  the  rear  tires  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  Hjalmar 
turns  white  in  the  face  when  he  hears  about  it.  He  comes 
running  down  to  the  garage  with  nothing  but  his  night-shirt 
on.    He  rages  so  violently  that  Susanne  hears  him  and  follows. 

"Oh,  Hjalmar,"  she  says,  "don't  take  it  so  hard!" 

He  pushes  her  aside:  "I  know  the  rascal  that  did  it  .  .  . 
and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body!" 

A  crowd  has  gathered  in  the  street,  and  Susanne  makes 
haste  to  get  out  of  the  way.  She  is  afraid.  To  her  it  seems 
that  her  father  has  risen  out  of  his  grave,  more  wrathful  than 
he  ever  was  before.  Hjalmar  takes  the  wheel  and  drives  the 
wrecked  truck  through  the  streets.  It  sways  and  bumps  like 
a  drunken  man.  The  steel  rims  strike  sparks  out  of  the  stone 
pavement.  That  is  just  what  Hjalmar  wants.  He  wishes 
every  one  in  Stenvig  to  know  what  has  happened  to  him. 

"How  all  men  are  alike,"  Susanne  thinks.  "That's  just 
how  Otto  would  behave  under  the  same  circumstances."  Then 
she  makes  sure  of  having  something  really  good  for  dinner 
•  •  •  fish,  which  is  Hjalmar's  favorite  dish,  and  a  glass  of 
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good  Rhine  wine.  If  his  resemblance  to  Otto  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  good,  then  that  would  soften  him  considerably. 

Hjalmar  eats  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  raises 
his  face  to  Susanne  with  a  smile,  holding  out  his  glass  to  be 
filled :  "Thanks  very  much  .  .  .  but  it  was  really  not  needed." 

"Don't  you  think  I  understand?" 

"Of  course,"  Hjalmar  says.  "But  now,  will  you  forgive 
me  for  not  being  mad  any  longer?  It  is  all  gone.  If  the 
business  can  stand  everything  else,  it  also  can  stand  this. 
Skoal!  I  am  taking  an  evening  off  tonight.  Am  I  the  master, 
or  am  I  not?  Then  we'll  put  on  some  decent  togs  and  take 
a  walk.  And  afterward  we'll  sit  on  the  terrace  of  Riis's  Hotel 
for  a  while  and  enjoy  life  a  little.   What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  May  evening  they  walked 
along  the  shore  to  the  Point  and  back  to  Riis's.  The  hotel 
terrace  was  well  patronized.  Christoffersen  was  at  the  buffet, 
watching  everything  with  keen  eyes.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them 
enter,  he  came  over,  bowed  to  Susanne  and  arranged  a  table 
for  them. 

"Shall  I  tell  Herr  and  Fru  Riis  that  you  are  here?"  he 
asked.    Susanne  looked  inquiringly  at  her  brother. 

"Yes,"  Hjalmar  cried,  pleased.  "Then  we'll  turn  it  into 
a  little  celebration.  You  know,  Susanne,  we  owe  each  other 
something  of  the  kind  on  account  of  the  new  bakery ! "  Then 
he  gave  a  whispered  order  to  Christoffersen. 

Soon  afterward  Elin  and  Hakon  arrived.  She  came  first. 
Then  he  followed  closely  and  a  little  timidly  in  her  wake. 
The  tables  had  been  re-arranged,  and  the  acoustics  of  the  place 
was  not  the  same  as  in  the  old  days. 

The  waiter  brought  in  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  a  cooler 
and  popped  the  cork.  Elin  raised  her  narrow  shoulders  like 
a  pleased  child  and  cried:  "Champagne  .  .  .  O  Lord,  how 
nice  it  is  to  know  rich  people ! " 

Hakon  studied  the  bottle  with  his  long  fingers,  traced  the 
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label  and  dwelt  long  on  the  gilded  wrapping  about  the  neck. 
A  new  mark.    But  it  tasted  good. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  this  celebration  ? "  he  asked. 

Susanne  told  them  about  the  bakery.  Hadn't  they  read 
about  it  in  the  papers?  And  hadn't  they  heard  about  the 
damaged  tires? 

Hakon  shook  his  head.    No,  they  had  heard  nothing. 

"But,"  Elin  said,  "that  was  a  contemptible  trick  with  the 
tires  ...  to  destroy  hundreds  of  crowns'  worth  of  property 
out  of  sheer  malice.  Think  only  of  all  you  could  get  for  that 
money!  People  who  do  such  things  should  be  executed;  they 
should  be  locked  in  a  room  full  of  gas  and  put  out  of  the  way 
quietly.  They  are  good  for  nothing  .  .  .  they  will  never 
turn  into  human  beings  .  .  .  oh,  in  ten  generations  perhaps 
.  .  .  but  who  has  time  to  wait  that  long?  So  Hjalmar  had 
to  drown  his  sorrow  in  champagne?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Susanne  answered  with  a  smile,  "he  does  not 
take  it  that  hard." 

"I  did  this  morning,"  Hjalmar  said.  "I  was  so  mad  that 
I  could  have  killed  that  rascal.  For  he  is  a  rascal.  But  I 
concluded  that  it  is  none  of  my  concern  ...  or  not  very 
much  so,  at  least." 

He  filled  the  glasses  again  and  went  on:  "The  only  thing 
lacking  would  be  to  let  a  fellow  like  that  determine  whether 
I  am  to  be  in  a  good  or  a  bad  humor.  Now  I  am  not  even 
mad  at  him." 

"What  you  say  is  quite  right,  I  think,"  Elin  mused.  "It 
is  a  waste  to  think  of  revenge." 
Hakon  quoted: 

"Set  tmmer  guty 
Aber  nicht  zu  gut, 

Sonst  bekommen  die  Wolfe  Ubermut!" 

"Oh,  it  is  a  long  way  to  that,"  Susanne  cried  hotly.  And 
Elin  agreed  with  her. 
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Hjalmar  beckoned  to  a  waiter  and  ordered  another  bottle 
of  champagne.  Elin  clapped  her  little  hands  in  ecstasy  and 
cried:  "Do  you  treat  everybody  who  owes  you  money  to  cham- 
pagne?" 

Hjalmar  laughed  as  if  he'd  heard  a  good  joke,  but  Elin  put 
her  hand  on  his  and  said:  "You  are  the  finest  gentleman  in 
this  city  .  .  .  but  we'll  pay  it  back  as  soon  as  we  have  any 
money." 

"Within  eighteen  years  at  the  latest,"  Hakon  remarked  with 
a  sigh.  A  moment  later  he  went  off  into  one  of  his  fantastic 
tales.  One  morning,  eighteen  years  later,  Hjalmar  would 
wake  up  to  discover  that  the  pretzel  in  front  of  his  bakery 
did  not  look  as  polished  as  usual.  Then  he  would  get  a  ladder 
and  climb  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  pretzel  would 
drop  out  of  his  hands  and  fall  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  tre- 
mendous but  remarkably  melodious  clatter.  Then  he  would 
discover  that  it  was  made  of  24-carat  gold,  and  that  a  legend 
had  been  engraved  on  it  in  tiny  lettering:  "From  Elin  and 
Hakon  Riis  with  gratitude  for  life-long  credit." 

The  night  had  fallen  outside.  A  rim  of  faintly  golden 
light  surrounded  the  Point.  The  sea  whispered  against  the 
stones  of  the  quay.  The  little  group  broke  up  to  see  each 
other  home.  First  they  went  in  to  have  a  look  at  Yvonne 
.  .  .  a  doll  asleep  with  a  red-cheeked  apple  in  her  hand.  Her 
toys  and  picture  books  were  scattered  all  over  the  room.  Elin 
did  not  seem  to  see  it.  One  might  think  that  she  had  become 
infected  by  Hakon's  blindness.  Things  were  as  they  were, 
and  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Then  Elin  and  Hakon  accompanied  the  others  to  the  bakery. 
The  kneading  machine  was  thudding  away  faithfully. 

"I  have  grown  accustomed  to  that  sound  now,"  Elin  said. 
"At  first  it  made  me  so  mad  that  I  could  have  kicked  the 
whole  bakery  to  pieces.  Now  I  wouldn't  like  to  miss  it. 
When  I  become  wealthy  and  move  to  a  castle  in  the  south 
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of  France,  I  shall  buy  one  of  those  machines  from  you  and 
keep  it  going  in  the  cellar.    Good  night!" 

"We'll  climb  the  fence/'  Hakon  said  suddenly. 

"Oh,  no,  it's  too  dark.'' 

"Dark?"  he  echoed  in  high  spirits.  "Why,  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing!" Then  he  ran  along  the  old  bakery,  put  a  hand  on  the 
fence  and  vaulted  across. 

"Oh,  wait  and  take  my  hand,"  Elin  cried,  halfway  be- 
tween tears  and  laughter.  And  he  waited  for  her,  helped 
her  across,  and  carried  her  home,  finding  his  way  unfailingly 
between  the  trees  that  dotted  the  lawn.  He  still  was  youth- 
ful, unchangeable  and  full  of  inner  sunlight. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  bakery  now?"  Susanne  asked  of 
Hjalmar. 

"Not  just  now.    It  can  get  along  without  me." 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
little  city.  Every  alley,  every  curb-stone  along  the  gutters, 
was  an  old  friend.  They  climbed  Mill  Hill,  went  down 
Fishermen's  Lane  between  a  number  of  tiny  gardens,  then 
through  the  big  lumberyards,  past  the  school  and  up  to  the 
Square.  Then  down  toward  the  harbor  again.  Behind  the 
church,  under  a  lilac  bush,  they  found  a  bench.  There  they 
sat  down  to  look  out  over  the  sea.  The  lighthouse  at  the 
Point  blinked  red  every  third  second. 

"It  is  beautiful  here,"  Hjalmar  said. 

"Yes,  to  us  who  know  every  spot,  it  does  not  matter  that 
it  is  night.    But  aren't  you  cold?" 
"Cold?" 

"Yes,  bakers  are  always  cold.  But  if  you  aren't,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  so  it  may  take  me  some 
time.  But  ...  I  shall  leave  tomorrow  ...  go  home  to 
my  children  .  .  .  and  to  Otto.  I  suppose  you  think  it's 
madness  ...  or  at  least  an  expression  of  common  female 
idiocy.  .  .  ." 

"No,  I  don't,"  Hjalmar  rejoined  calmly.    "It  is  there  that 
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you  belong.    This  could  never  be  anything  but  a  substitute." 

"It  has  kept  me  interested  every  day." 

"Yes,  but  rye  bread  can  never  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  you."    Hjalmar  laughed  a  little. 

"That's  true,"  Susanne  said.  "Then  you  aren't  angry  at 
me  for  going  home  ? " 

"Angry  at  you?    Of  course  not!" 

"I  got  the  idea  from  you  .  .  .  when  you  asked  me  to 
pardon  you  because  you  weren't  mad  any  longer.  At  first  I 
laughed  at  it.  Afterward  I  realized  the  truth  in  what  you 
said.  We  do  demand  that  people  shall  get  mad  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  And  now,  on  top  of  everything  else,  I 
have  broken  the  agreement  I  made  with  you  ...  for  we 
were  to  carry  on  the  business  together.  As  a  rule  I  don't 
run  from  one  thing  to  the  other.  .  .  ." 

"You  can't  very  well  take  back  the  money  you  put  into 
the  new  bakery." 

"Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't." 

"Then  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  spent 
with  me.    I  think  we've  had  a  good  time  together." 

"Yes,  we  have  .  .  .  and  thank  you  for  this  evening!" 

Susanne  went  up  to  her  little  room.  She  kept  her  coat  on 
and  sat  down  by  the  open  window.  Yes,  something  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  what 
had  brought  it  about.  One  thing  alone  was  certain:  she 
wanted  to  go  home.    That  was  her  life. 

She  would  go  home  to  the  children  and  to  Otto,  and  the 
strange  thing  was  that  she  wouldn't  go  as  the  great  pardoner 
or  as  a  resigned  wife.    She  would  return  as  from  a  journey. 

Yes,  that  was  the  way.  It  had  come  to  her  while  she  was 
sitting  on  the  terrace  at  Riis's  Hotel,  looking  out  over  the 
dark  sea.  "That's  the  spot  where  the  Neftune  was  anchored," 
she  had  thought.  And  then  a  flood  of  memories  had  rushed 
through  her  mind  ...  as  it  is  said  to  happen  to  drowning 
people.    The  illumination  .  .  .  her  flight  through  the  morn- 
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ing  fog  .  .  .  Herfurth  and  Jutta  .  .  .  the  Court  Chamber- 
lain .  .  .  Otto's  arrival  .  .  .  the  voyage  home  in  the  TEolus 
.  .  .  all  of  it  full  of  rich  coloring  ...  all  of  it  good.  Then 
the  fairy  tale  of  their  wedding  trip  .  .  .  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful fairy  tale  of  all  .  .  .  the  moment  when  her  little  girl 
took  her  breast  for  the  first  time!  Then  she  had  become 
submerged  in  a  sea  of  happiness  .  .  .  she  had  grown  small 
and  seen  everything  with  the  eyes  of  a  baby.  And  through  all 
those  marvelous  adventures  Otto  had  been  her  guide.  Could 
she  hate  him  then?  No,  it  was  impossible  ...  for  she  loved 
him! 

Susanne's  cheeks  began  to  burn  with  eagerness.  Now  she 
must  be  done  with  all  further  delay.  Why  wait  another  day? 
The  rye  bread  would  be  managed  by  the  machines  and  the 
oven  and  Hjalmar.  And  some  one  could  always  be  found  to 
keep  the  books.  But  at  home,  with  Otto,  a  position  was  open 
for  which  no  substitute  could  be  hired.  She  was  his.  She 
had  become  his  the  moment  she  let  him  carry  her  away  from 
Nederby  on  the  TEolus.  And  that  could  never  be  undone 
again.  What  had  she  been  thinking  of?  The  weaker  Otto 
was,  the  more  he  needed  her.  It  was  a  matter  of  haste  .  .  . 
half  a  year  had  been  lost  now  .  .  .  but  she  would  make  up 
now  for  the  lost  time. 

Susanne  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  smelled  the  salt  sea  air. 
There  was  only  one  difficulty  ahead  of  her.  How  could  she 
explain  to  Otto  what  had  happened  to  her?  His  ability  to 
understand  such  things  was  not  very  great.  Perhaps  she  might 
use  Hjalmar's  expression  once  more.  She  would  go  up  to 
him  and  say:  "Please  pardon  me  for  not  being  mad  at  you 
any  longer ! " 

The  jackdaws  in  the  church  steeple  began  their  morning 
chatter.  Susanne  realized  that  a  new  day  had  overtaken  her, 
although  she  had  not  been  asleep.  She  felt  so  happy  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  sleep  away  any  part  of  her  happiness.  Now 
she  knew  the  answer  to  all  her  riddles.    It  was  love— love, 
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which  stood  above  everything  else  .  .  .  even  above  the  baker 
morality  of  which  Otto  had  talked  so  often.  All  other  scales 
had  some  fault  in  their  mechanism,  so  that  they  weighed  out 
too  much  or  too  little,  as  the  case  might  be.  Love  alone  gave 
the  correct  weight  ...  on  the  delicately  adjusted  scales  of 
the  heart. 

What  was  the  use  of  thinking  so  much  of  whether  the  other 
side  was  right  or  wrong?  It  was  better  to  make  sure  that 
you  were  good  yourself.  All  that  had  been  received  of  sun- 
light should  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  That  is  the 
law  of  love  .  .  .  which  is  the  law  of  life. 

Susanne  began  to  arrange  her  things  for  the  journey.  She 
picked  up  the  photographs  of  the  children  and  pressed  them 
to  her  mouth  and  her  face.  Soon  the  cold  glass  would  be 
changed  into  warm  smooth  cheeks. 

A  burning  sense  of  gratitude  rose  within  her.  She  felt 
thankful  for  life  .  .  .  for  the  gift  of  life.  She  washed  her 
face  and  went  down  into  the  little  garden.  The  tulips  looked 
like  a  row  of  lighted  lanterns.  The  sparrows  were  flocking 
noisily  into  the  branches  of  the  cherry  tree.  The  white  petals 
were  raining  on  the  ground.  In  the  hotel  garden  stood  the 
mulberry  tree,  unchangeable,  magnificent  and  exotic.  The 
church  clock  struck  six. 

A  man  came  across  the  lawn  of  the  hotel,  hemming  politely. 
It  was  Christoflfersen  .  .  .  always  the  first  to  rise  ...  al- 
ways immaculately  dressed. 

"Excuse  me,  Fru  Hellenberg  ...  I  only  wanted  to  let 
you  know  that  the  Molus  dropped  anchor  outside  a  little  while 
ago.    But  I  suppose  you  know  it  already?" 

"No,  I  didn't  know  it." 

"The  dory  is  already  on  its  way  in." 

"Thank  you,  Herr  Christoffersen  ...  I  am  very  glad  you 
told  me." 

Susanne  started  up  the  garden  walk.  Her  steps  grew  more 
hurried.    She  ran.    "I  am  very  glad  ...  !"  she  muttered 
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to  herself  once  more.  She  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  land- 
ing stairs  •  .  .  she  would  reach  out  her  hands  and  pull  Otto 
ashore.  And  when  they  were  alone,  she  would  carry  out  her 
plan  and  say:  "You  must  excuse  me  for  not  .  . 

And  what  would  his  answer  be?  It  wasn't  really  hard  to 
figure  out.  He  would  bury  his  five  fingers  in  his  light  hair 
and  say:  "And  vice  versa!" 


THE  END 


